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Raisin 


SITE, as we know it to- 
day, is an American 
dish. It is just as 
typically so as are 
baked beans or buck- 
wheat cakes with ma- 
ple sirup. Like baked beans, it has 
been associated with New England 
since the early days of its history, and 
as the sturdy New Englander migrat- 
ed westward he carried with him this 
delightful article of food. 

Although the present day pie is our 
own, articles of food called pies have been familiar to mankind since very 
ancient times. The origin of the word pie is not definitely known. There 
are several theories. As one writer believes, it came from the two .French 
words “pain” meaning “bread,” and “pied” meaning “foot.” It was the 
custom, long ago, in cooking fowls, to envelop them in dough, leaving the 
legs projecting through, and baking in this fashion. This was before table 
forks came into use. The legs served as a convenient handle to hold while 
eating, hence “bread” and “foot.” 

In the early history of gastronomy it seems that almost any article 
of food consisting of meat and a crust was called pie. Describing the 
street vendors of old London, a writer very interestingly pictures the man- 
ner of selling pies at that period. They were not sold directly, but it was 
the custom for the prospective purchaser to flip a coin. If he won, the 
pie was his for nothing. If he lost, both the pie and the coin remained 
in the possession of the vendor. Once acquired, as the story goes, a hole 
was jabbed in the top of the pie and hot gravy poured in from an oil 
can. The shrill cry, “Here’s all ’ot—toss or buy! up and win ’em,” was a 
familiar one on the streets of old London at that period. 

The pies of that time were of meat, and probably differed in no mate- 
rial way from our meat pies of today. A little later, fruit and berry pies 
appeared. These were really tarts, with a ridge around the crust to pre- 
vent the contents from running out. Just as the old method of baking 
fowls inclosed in crust led to the meat pie, so the latter paved the way to 
the tart, which in turn was the forerunner of the fruit pie of today. 





‘By Roscoe HH. Shaw 
Chief of the Department of Nutrition, American 
Institute of Baking 


Strawberry 


When the character of the crust 
changed from the biscuit dough to the 
shorter crust of the American fruit pie 
is not known, but it was probably a 
gradual process. 

While never lacking in popularity, 
pies have been criticized by some as 
not being easily digestible. During 
the past year or so the American In- 
stitute of Baking has been making an 
intensive study of pie, especially in re- 
gard to its digestibility and nutritional 
value. This has included chemical 
analysis of some of the more popular ones, and we are prepared to state 
that, contrary to the opinion in some quarters, pie is among the more 
easily digestible articles of food. 

The crust of pies is, of course, composed of flour, which is very 
largely starch, and some sort of shortening. One of the objections raised 
is that, in baking with the shortening, the starch is not entirely cooked. 
This is not the case when pies are well made. However, Dr. Langworthy 
in some recent studies in the Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
found that raw starch is just as completely digested as is cooked starch, 
and this is practically 100 per cent. So, even if the starch were not com- 
pletely cooked, it would make no difference with its digestibility. Dr. Duel, 
an associate of Dr. Langworthy, working in the same department, conduct- 
ed digestion experiments with some 16 different articles of food, including 
pie crust. His report that pie crust was the most easily digested of the 
entire 16 articles, which included rolls, yeast biscuit, sugar cookies, crack- 
ers, etc., should remove all doubt in that direction. And if this is not 
enough, Dr. Phillip B. Hawk, formerly of the Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, in reporting what was probably the most elaborate diges- 
tion experiment ever conducted, makes the statement that “pies with crust, 
if properly made, could by no means be considered as difficult for the 
stomach to handle.” Still later than this, Dr. Justin, at the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College, carried on some digestion experiments with apple pie. 
Her subjects were mature women. She reports an average digestibility of 


(Continued on page 1184.) 
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VER since the wide- 
spread viewing with 
alarm that started a 
year or two ago, we 
have had a _ secret 
longing to know 
what the big bakers 
did with all their 
money. Recently we had the opportu- 
nity to gain this information: they die 
and leave it to their wives, who spend 
it in acquiring culture. 

Our authority for this is found in one 
of the new books, “Romantic—I Call it,” 
by Ethel Harriman. It is an attempt at 
satiric humor of the gentlemen-prefer- 
blondes family, but not as successful. 
The volume concerns the diary of Essie 
Shimmyall, who helped Samuel, her hus- 
band, arise from some lowly place to 
being the real mogul of the baking in- 
dustry. 

Mrs. Shimmyall wanted to be “broad.” 
Her go-getting husband, as the great 
Bun King of America, amassed millions 
of dollars, but he was still bald-headed 
and tubby. Mrs. Shimmyall changed 
her first name from Essie to Essye and 
launched upon a trip to Europe, although 
she was of the type which could not see 
the beauty of the Alps for her chil- 
blains, or the romance of the desert for 
the pebbles in her shoe. 

But to give Miss Harriman’s portrayal 
of a baker: Mr. Shimmyall first enters the 
diary on his return from Wisconsin, 
where he had attended the annual con- 
vention of the General Freethinking, 
Wholesale & Retail Bakers’ Unions of 
the World, of which organization he was 
president. He discerns some trouble in 
the attitude of his wife, and comforts 
her thus: 

“What's the trouble, Mother?” he says, 
having no doubt marked my retreat into 
contemptuous silence. “Isn't daddy the 
liveliest high-stepper in the bakery trade?” 
—patting my shoulder the while. 

The trip to Europe is decided upon, 
and the diary continues: 

I had never been in foreign parts myself, 
not having previously had any desire to ac- 
company Mr. Shimmyall on his not infre- 
quent business trips, owing to the, to my 
mind, unfortunate company in which my 
husband had heretofore found it agreeable 
to travel, fellow importers and exporters of 
one sort and another. 

My husband, Mr. Shimmyall, was not one 
of these himself, that is not literally, mere- 
ly exporting, as it were, ideas rather than 
anything of a material nature, and import- 
ing, in return, contracts of one kind and 
another. 

Mr. Samuel Shimmyall was a self-made 
man in the highest sense of the phrase; 
coming as he did from poor but gentile 
Saxon stock, he rose to his present heights. 
A great little schemer and builder he! And 
what a figure! What a figure he cut in the 
world of industrial finance! Engrossed, 
thoroughly engrossed, in the great, the liv- 
ing, I might say vibrant, concern known to 
all as Shimmyall’s All-American’ Bully 
Baking Co. “Shimmyall’'s Best Bread is 
Your Best Bet,” a slogan in the mouth of 
every right thinking American housewife 
today. And Samuel Shimmyall, my hus- 
band, was founder and president of that 
great organization. 

Mr. Shimmyall decided to make of the 
voyage a second honeymoon, and attired 
himself for the trip in a boating cos- 
tume—“spotless doeskin ground grip- 
pers, white flannel pants, a dark blue 
jacket, and a handsome Prince of Wales 
checked cap.” He looked, his wife said, 
downright natty. 


The time, being just prior to the en- 
trance of the United States into the 
World War, was not a propitious sea- 
son for travel. This gives us further in- 
sight concerning the affairs of the baking 
magnate, as his wife indulges in the fol- 
lowing conversation with a ship acquaint- 
ance: 

“I suppose you had no difficulty in get- 


ting a passport,” Mr. Aroona said. “A 
person of your husband's position, of course, 
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could manage that, although I understand 
it’s a hard thing to do.” 

“Oh, well, Mr. Aroona, as the old Chinese 
adage so aptly says, ‘What one knows not 
how to do is difficult; what one knows how 
to do is not!’ Senator Smelt, of Washing- 
ton, has been a silent partner in Shimmy- 
all’s preferred all these years for nothing 
unless for just such harmless little privi- 
leges as this!’"’ I laughed archly as I broke 
faith, as it were. 


The really startling thing, from a 
trade standpoint, comes when Mr. and 
Mrs. Shimmyall and the friend of the 
voyage, Mr. Aroona, enter the dining 
room of the Hotel Castiglione in Paris 
for the first time. French war bread did 
not appeal, technically or otherwise, to 
Mr. Shimmyall. 


“Look at this bread, Aroona,” he said, 
grasping three or four pieces from a wait- 
er’s proffered basket. ‘“‘There’s no excuse 
for it, war or no war. Shimmyall’s Bully 
Baked Bread Co. has exported 2,000,000 
loaves of the finest American made French 
bread in the past two months alone. And 
look at this stuff—ground glass—rotten— 
blow y’r stomach up like a balloon! 

“Don’t eat it, Mother; nor you either, 
Aroona. Just hold on a minute. I'll give 
you something that'll make all these frogs 
around here sit up and take notice. Hand 
me my brief case, Aroona.” 

He extracted from it half a dozen little 
packets done up in tin foil. 

“You know what they are, don’t you, 
Mother? You tell him, Essie.” 

“Why, of course, Samuel. It must be 
that new invention you were telling me 
about.” 

“Yes, sir, she knows. A benefaction, 
that’s what it is; going to revolutionize the 
bread trade. They’re not on the market 
yet, but you just wait. Shimmyall’s Con- 
densed Bully Baked Buns will be consumed 
by all right thinking, progressive econo- 
mists the world over.” 

He got very excited as he talked, and 
every one in the room was listening by 
this time. 

“Samuel, don’t talk so loud, dear.” 

Really, I was ashamed before Mr. Aroona 
and all. Such a quiet spoken, gentlemanly, 
artistic fellow I felt sure was unused to 
business methods of this boisterous nature. 

“Well, well, that’s certainly funny, coming 
from you, Essie. Why should you mind if 
I talk loud? Do you know that there’s a 
million dollars right here in this little cube 
for you, honey?” 

Mr. Aroona seemed interested in this in- 
formation. 

“You don’t mean it, Mr. Shimmyall?” 

“I do, indeed, my boy. Well over a mil- 
lion, too. This here little condensed bun is 
an innovation that’s going to wake the 
world up and win the war. I’m over here 
on that very little thing right now, and 
I'm not so sure what side is going to get 
it first, either!’ 

By this time he had unwrapped three of 
the cubes. 

“Here, waiter—garcon—whatever you call 
yourself—bring me three glasses of water, 
Poland water, none of this French stuff, 
and pass around the rest of these cubes 
to some of the other folks, and tell them 
that they can thank Mr. Shimmyall for 
prolonging their lives. 

“Now, I'll just give you a demonstration.” 

The three cubes which he had dropped 
into three glasses of water each had ex- 
panded in less than a minute to the size 
of an ordinary bun. 

“Now, waiter. Here's five dollars for you. 
That's more money than you'll see again in 
a good while. Take these buns out in your 
kitchen and put them in the oven for a 
minute and a half—une minute et demis— 
compri? And then bring 'em back here. 

“Light as a feather, Aroona. A baby can 
digest them. Containing in less space more 
healthful nourishment and a greater num- 
ber of vitamins to the square inch than any 
other food on the market today. You can 
carry six of them in your vest pocket and 
never know it.” 


Mr. Shimmyall dies shortly after this 
episode, and is buried in France. We 
were sorry, for although we now have 
some idea of what a big baker does with 
all his money, we are just as curious to 
know what Miss Harriman would have 
had happen had she allowed Mr. Shimmy- 
all and his genius to live. 

Samuel Shimmyall dies of influenza, very 
conveniently leaving his wife the riches 
and freedom to pursue culture—Euro- 
pean and New Yorkian—in the approved 
method of the fictional American club 
woman. Her adventures after the bak- 
er’s death are not important to this re- 
view; although some of them are amus- 


ing, they can be swallowed at a gulp and 
without a chaser. It is enough to say 
that she is grafted upon and hoodwinked 
by new “friends” until she is brought to 
some practicableness by her daughter, 
Gwendolyn. 

This Gwendolyn, by the way, had ded- 
icated herself to art, and traveled the 
highways alone. The art was toe danc- 
ing; and once when Gwendolyn, having 
forgotten to bring her dancing clothes 
with her, performed before a delighted 
company in her teddy bears, Mrs. Shim- 
myall, who was sometimes torn between 
the conflicting demands of high art and 
of conventional morality, almost wished 
that Gwen had not been so talented. 

* aa 


ANOTHER ROMANCE OF 
BIG BAKERS 


NOTHER book of big bakers is 

“Her Mother’s Daughter,” by Nal- 
bro Bartley (published by the George 
H. Doran Co., New York), whose pre- 
vious novels include that one temptingly 
titled “Bread and Jam.” Like “Ro- 
mantic—I call it,” this mother-daughter 
story offers minutie concerning the 
spending of bakery fortunes; but in “Her 
Mother’s Daughter” we learn of women 
who not only spend the fortunes but 
also make them. First we meet a queen 
among bakers who amasses_ colossal 
riches; next, there is her “pattycake 
princess” of a daughter, who follows suit 
by winning her own fortune in the bak- 
ery world. 

The “Mother” of Miss Bartley’s ro- 
mance is Min Beaumont, an English 
orphan who marries her cousin, Jules 
Beaumont, partly in order to escape 
from her life of repression in Switzer- 
land. Jules promises that he will open a 
shop in America. He boasts: 

“I shall have them flocking from all sides 
for my Basle honey cakes, my peach 
kuchen, my London Bridge puddings. Oh, I 
can take a cabbage and make it taste like 
a pomegranate, I can cook anything,” and 
he kissed his fingers to the air. “I have a 
little book, tiny, very old, but it contains 
the recipes for our success and wealth. My 
own recipes, please understand. I shall 
show the Yankees what baking ought to be.” 

Arriving in New York City in August, 
1890, Min and Jules spend a year amass- 
ing, at menial work, savings of $400 with 
which they start a bakery upstate in the 
substantial city of Rutledge. Within a 
few months Beaumont’s bakery was “a 
mecca for discriminating citizens in 
search of dainties.” As we are told: 

“Nowhere else could one buy such pink 

frosted triangles and apple strudels or fruit 
wheels or Nuremberg lebkuchen or savarins 
of Bohemian houska. Nowhere else were 
the crusty loaves of rye bread and fancy 
eclairs, Baba Rheums and Napoleons to be 
had. The obscure shop on Elm Street was 
so crowded at four of an afternoon—the 
time for the bread and rolls to be done— 
that people stood outside or walked up and 
down, popping their heads in the door to 
say: 
“Don’t forget me, Mrs. Beaumont—12 
sweet buns and two loaves of bread,’ or 
‘I'm waiting for my Red Riding Hood 
cakes. The children will be heartbroken if 
I come away without them.’ ” 

Three years later the Beaumonts en- 
large their shop, add helpers and a 
lunchroom. They could have sold twice 
the amount of wares they were able to 
produce, we are assured, but Jules, in 
his insistence upon quality rather than 
quantity, refuses to install machines. A 
heart attack keeps him bedridden for 
three months the next year. When Jules 
came below stairs he found machines 
mixing his dough and new helpers daring 
to tamper economically with his sacred 
recipes. The money box held more prof- 
its, but Jules’s reign had ended. 

Min announces to her protesting hus- 
band that she intended to proceed in the 
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Yankee way of doing things; that she 
was opening a fashionable tea room, and 
the she was to have a child in Septem- 
ber. Min named her child Gloria. 

“Gloria Beaumont! Min had found 
her religion. The relationship of parent 
and child never was to be established; 
it was to be adoring and adored.” 

Thus, by the time that Jules dies, 
nine years later, Gloria—already known 
as “the pattycake princess”—is attend- 
ing a select school, where she is noted 
for her endless supply of tarts and tan- 
trums. By this time Min has widely 
developed her business. There are seven 
Beaumont bakeries now, located in sev- 
en corners of the growing city. Bright 
yellow wagons with “Beaumont’s Baked 
Goods Can’t Be Beat” painted on them 
rattle and clatter all over the township. 

Upon her husband’s death, Min sells 
her bakeries and their reputation to “a 
gigantic syndicate which produced in- 
ferior goods at superior prices.” ‘The 
deal wins her a staggering price and 
also enough common stock to make her 
an influential director. (One fancies this 
written in the very heyday of bakery 
supermergers!) Establishing herself and 
her daughter in a mansion on the 
city’s most important avenue, Min set- 
tles down to her serious work of provid- 
ing the pattycake princess with a king- 
dom. 

For nearly 200 pages, at this point, the 
book is concerned less with bakeries than 
with Gloria’s hectic life: marrying 
Theodore Ainslee Grant, at the same 
time wresting her serious minded hus- 
band from his poorly paid work as a 
scientist to a velvet job in the Beau- 
mont corporation; divorcing him, a little 
later, in favor of a a married man who 
has promised to get a simultaneous re- 
lease from domestic ties, but who proves 
too weak to loose himself from a wife 
who holds the purse strings. At this 
failure facing her princess, Min takes 
her idol to Europe, buys her a castle in 
France and arranges marriage with a 
marquis. 

Then Min dies. 

About to achieve an international mar- 
riage of distinction, Gloria finds that her 
mother has died bankrupt, having specu- 
lated unwisely in her desire for greater 
and greater wealth. Marriage with the 
fortune hunter now out of the question, 
Gloria returns to America and soon to 
Rutledge, where she studies domestic 
science and her father’s old book of 
recipes in order to open her own shop, 
the Cakery. 

In returning to Rutledge, Gloria is de- 
termined to bake the sort of cakes which 
had founded the Beaumont Baking Co., 
which would put to shame their present 
counterfeits. By Christmas time Rut- 
ledge seemed not at all disturbed by 
the appearance of a modest sign over a 
modest shop, the Cakery, the window of 
which held wicker baskets containing 
tarts and wafers with a hand composed 
layer cake or two to vary the array. 
As one of the novel’s characters de- 
scribes it, “she has taken a page from 
her mother’s book of life, and all the 
pages from her father’s cookbook, and 
started a cakeshop.” 

To describe how the pattycake prin- 
cess finally achieves a kingdom of hap- 
piness would be unfair to prospective 
readers of the romance. A word must 
be given, however, to the specific means 
by which Gloria wins her bakery for- 
tune. Selling her shop and its good-will 
for a lump sum to the Beaumont Baking 
Co., she signs a three-year contract to 
become the exploited head of the cake 
department, “foregoing her independent 
interests, allying herself in all ways with 
the corporation.” S. S. M. 
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THE CARRYING CHARGE 
IS ESTABLISHED 


FTER many years of doubt and uncer- 

tainty, of wavering and compromise and 
hesitancy, of evasion and fear, the carrying 
charge on overdue flour contracts is definitely 
established as standard trade practice. There 
still are minor instances of wobbling, some of 
them circumstances, 
others due to lack of courage or to unwilling- 
ness of some millers to participate in any 


movement having for its purpose the welfare 


perhaps justified by 


of the whole industry. 

If there remained anywhere any doubt of 
the determination of millers to settle the car- 
rying charge question for once and for all, it 
was definitely disposed of by the industry’s re- 
sponse to The Northwestern Miller’s offer to 
supply copies of “The Expense of Delay” for 
trade distribution. A first printing of sev- 
eral thousand copies was quickly disposed of, 
largely in compliance with requests by tele- 
graph. A second printing was ordered, and 
then others in rapid succession, with present 
indications that an eighth will be required. 

To date, more than twenty-eight thousand 
copies of the little booklet have been distri- 
buted among buyers, not by a few millers here 
and there but by many scores of them in every 
part of the country. The carrying charge, 
simply explained as a fair payment to cover 
the miller’s out-of-pocket expense, has been 
accepted by the overwhelming majority of 
buyers, many of whom previously regarded it 
as a penalty charge which went into the mil- 
ler’s pocket. 

The Northwestern Miller is prepared to 
supply copies of “The Expense of Delay” as 
long as the demand lasts. Orders accepted 
for prompt or any other shipment, postpaid 
and no charge,—carrying or otherwise. 


THE RAILROADS NEXT? 


— President’s decisive veto of the McNary-Hau- 

gen bill, followed by dispersal of much of the 
political support assembled by log rolling, has left 
enthusiasts for trick farm legislation in something of 
a quandary. Contrary to their doubtless sincere belief, 
there has been no agrarian uprising in the West, the 
rural press has taken the situation calmly, Mr. Lowden 
is no nearer political honor than he was before, and 
the country as a whole has shown a disposition to ac- 
cept Mr. Coolidge’s decision with an air of marked 
equanimity. 

It is likely soon to become apparent, if it is not so 
already, that there is not the remotest chance of any 
equalization scheme being adopted soon or at any 
measurable future time. Farm aid, in terms of frank 
subsidy or some kind of unworkable scheme which 
finally will depend upon subsidy, is dead. Those hon- 
estly concerned about the farmer’s welfare, and this 
includes most intelligent people, will turn to considera- 
tion of sound methods; those concerned only for politi- 
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cal reasons will sooner or later come to the fore with 
some new violation of economic good sense. 

Just now there are signs, probably existing before 
but obscured by the shadow of the equalization fee, 
that the next move is likely to be an attack on the 
railroads in an effort to reduce freight charges on 
farm products by way of bonus or subsidy to agricul- 
ture. This may take the better known form of low 
rates on basic crops, but it is not impossible there may 
be coupled with it a scheme for preferential rates on 
what the farmer buys. Recent rehabilitation of almost 
wrecked railways and the fact that strong roads actual- 
ly are paying dividends to investors puts them into a 
particularly inviting position for political attack. 

It is of little moment that any practicable shrinkage 
in railway rates would affect the farmer scarcely at 
all. To reduce all rates the full amount of present 
railway dividends would mean less than nine per cent 
reduction in the national freight bill. Applied to 
wheat, the maximum possible reduction would mean 
no more to the farmer than a week’s normal range in 
the market price of that grain. Applied to the entire 
export surplus of wheat, and assuming that the full 
measure of freight reduction would be reflected in the 
farm price, it would amount to something like three 
cents per bushel. It is scarcely worth pointing out 
that such a rate reduction would, if permitted, wreck 
the entire transportation system, so that agriculture 
would lose more in lowered service than it would gain 
by reduced charges. The possibility of wrecking the 
roads would be more of a virtue than a fault in the 
eyes of some violent farm agitators. 

It is, of course, by no means certain that the 
oratorical plowmen actually will turn to sandbagging 
the railroads. Nevertheless some of their spokesmen 
are casting envious eyes, and the thing is much more 
than a possibility. Railways are sufficiently identified 
with Wall Street to make them fair prey for the agi- 
tator whose cause depends upon blaming somebody for 
something in order that he may make sure of what 
he wants. 


IF MR. FORD CASHED IN 

ENRY FORD, according to current newspaper 

headlines, could, if he turned his possessions into 
cash and set out to spend it, buy the entire state of 
Idaho. He could also, if he preferred to do so, buy 
all of the land in Colorado, Louisiana, Minnesota or 
Iowa. By another computation he could buy all of 
the women’s clothing made and sold in a year, or all 
of the wheat and oats produced in the country; or 
he could own all the telephones in the world and/or 
pay off all the mortgages now encumbering the farms 
of half a dozen states. 

By all of which methods of reckoning it is made 
clear that Mr. Ford is very rich, rich enough, should 
the last despairing ditch be faced, to purchase four 
million of his own motor cars. This last, however, 
seems hardly a fair estimate of the extent of his pos- 
sessions, for, whatever else he may be or do, Mr. Ford 
is engaged in selling and not in buying his products. 
The other suggested results of a spending “spree” 
conceivably might be encompassed by the great man, 
but when it comes to motor cars, Mr. Ford’s lot is cast 
irretrievably with the producer. His is to supply; let 
others demand. 

The amusing and interesting thing about the news- 
paper heralding of Mr. Ford’s riches, purchases, acts, 
opinions and possibilities, is that he gets it all for 
nothing. Since the days when the face of the world 
was downcast because of the unescapable “new Ford 
story,” Mr. Ford has developed generalship as a press 
agent which would have made Mr. Barnum ashamed of 
himself. All of the efforts of the slick gentlemen 
whose profession it is to harvest free publicity pale 
into insignificance when compared with his. Whether 
it be in operating a peace ship, building a navy, 
gold plating a railroad, running for president or play- 
ing with ancient inns and antique fiddlers, Mr. Ford 
defeats them all. And the best of it is that the news- 
papers, in their own parlance, “eat it up.” 

Mr. Ford is a very great mechanical genius. As 
an organizer his accomplishments rival those of Na- 
poleon. In the whole history of industrial accom- 
plishment, there is no such victory as his, victory ap- 
proaching magic. With it all, Mr. Ford, apart from 
those things in which he is great, is an entirely ordi- 
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nary gentleman with average, sometimes absurdly silly, 
views of men and events. The thoughts he thinks and 
the words he utters are precisely as valuable as those 
of any less gilded individual. It happens, however, 
that Mr. Ford has a full appreciation of his news 
interest and a canny method of calculating its value as 
compared with display space at standard advertising 
rates. 

There is, unless the- great daily press some time 
realizes how painlessly it is having its leg pulled, a 
chance that Mr. Ford will claim place in history, not 
as an industrial giant but as the world’s all-time 
champion press agent. In these present piping days, 
none save Mussolini dare challenge him. 





BUSINESS HAS WINGS 

an entertaining contribution to the current At- 

lantic Monthly, Mr. Ernest Elmo Calkins discusses 
changes in modern living and modern business created 
by fashion, new ideas and changing habits, supported 
and developed by the great force of publicity. Busi- 
ness, he says, is traveling light, is adaptable and 
elastic; and advertising is accessory before the fact as 
well as after. 

Mr. Calkins lists at breath-taking tempo the rapid- 
ity of change within the past few years in which old 
habits and old products have given place to new. 
Shoes, clothes, motors, refrigeration, radio, installment 
buying, tabloids, duco, all the infinite list of change in 
habits of acquiring and using, creating a new com- 
merce and a new economy, making business not a 
matter of stock producing and shop keeping, but a 
great adventure in quick thinking and quick acting to 
keep abreast of time and events. Business, he says, 
is today the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

All of which is exciting and causes the reader to 
admire Mr. Calkins’ broad strokes and vivid colorings. 
It is only when he touches on flour and bread that 
admiration is just a little tinged with doubt if every- 
thing else he writes is as true and no truer than what - 
he says about bread; for when he speaks of changes 
in bread making and bread eating, he falls into depths 
of misinformation. Either some one has deceived him 
with false data or he has falsely argued from what 
he had. 

“Fifteen men, the purchasing agents of the great 
chains,” he says, “now buy some sixty per cent of the 
flour, and forty per cent is sold to the small one-shop 
baker, who is slowly fading out of the picture, and to 
the grocer to retail to such old-fashioned housewives 
as still use flour in their kitchens.” Later on, he 
elaborates with the statement that “the flour miller 
has hardly any of his old customers left” and “the 
individual grocer is of less importance to the flour 
jobber’s salesmen.” 

Almost, if not quite, all of this is erroneous. 
Something like two thirds of all the flour used still is 
baked by other than commercial bakers, the old- 
fashioned housewife continues to exist as a consuming 
factor so that she is the miller’s principal customer, 
and the retail grocer is still the most important link 
in distribution of the products of flour mills. Granted 
that there is a tendency away from these conditions, 
the tendency has not yet shifted the balance to the 
other side. Milling and baking, although greatly 
changed and still changing, yet are among the most 
stable things there are in the vast whirlpool of modern 
commerce. 

Had his data been correct, Mr. Calkins would not 
have fallen into the error of citing changed currents 
of flour distribution and baking to illumine his text. 
He would, instead, have pointed out that varying hab- 
its and fashions of diet, unresisted by millers, have 
resulted in a steady displacement of flour by other 
food products whose producers are better in step with 
times and customs. 

He also could have stated with perfect truth that 
while other producers are studying the currents of 
fashion, habit and ideas, and adapting themselves to 
them, millers and bakers are disposed more to adhere 
to the established order, in simple faith that the public 
will some day return to its Victorian tastes in food. 
It is a curious and interesting fact that, while millers 
and their families and surroundings readily respond 
to changes in the world’s customs and habits, they 
are so little concerned about the position of their own 
products in the contest of adaptability. 
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The decline in wheat prices last week resulted in still fur- 
ther slowing up of demand for flour. Sales were limited to small lots. Some buyers 
took advantage of the opportunity to reduce the average cost of their holdings, but 


Domestic Demand. 


on the whole the volume of trading was 
small, accounting in most milling centers 
for no more than 30 per cent of ca- 





pacity operation. 

Ezport Trade.—The bright spot of 
the week was a surprisingly good ex- 
port business. Active correspondence 
with European buyers was reported, and 
sales were made almost daily, mainly to 
the Continent. Demand from Latin 
America showed little change, and busi- 
ness remained largely on a_hand-to- 
mouth basis. 

Production.— The lower range of 
quotations, with the pronounced weakness in wheat, naturally slowed up shipping 
directions. Flour production, in consequence, showed a further decline, although it 
remains reasonably large, on the whole, for this time of the year, and in some 
centers is substantially greater than a year ago. Millers are worrying a good deal 
over the prospect of further cancellations, and are doing their utmost to get de- 
linquent contracts cleaned up. Some improvement is noted in this respect, largely 
owing to the better attitude of buyers toward the carrying charge. 

Prices.—Flour quotations average 10@20c bbl lower than a weck ago, ap- 
parently reflecting less than the full decline in wheat. 

Millfeed.—The millfeed market is a little easier, and bran prices have worked 
about 50c lower than they were at the end of February. Mills, on the whole, how- 
ever, are inclined to maintain quotations, as most of them are sold ahead or are 
operating on a curtailed scale which leaves them little to sell. Offerings nowhere 
appear to exceed requirements. Mixers are buying sparingly. They are enjoying 
a fair demand for their products, but appear in the main to be permitting stocks 
to run down, Cold weather in the prairie provinces of Canada has stimulated 
demand from that quarter, and United States inquiry is reported to be active in 
eastern Canada, 

















turopean Markets by Cable 


Lonnon, E.na., March 22.—-(Special Cable)—General apathy reigns in the flour 
market. There is no confidence in present prices, as buyers maintain that the large 
wheat supplies which are apparent should obviate the necessity of higher prices 
being quoted by mills, Canadian flour is slow of sale, and must decline at least 
28 per 280 lbs before buyers can be attracted. Australian flour is not so urgently 
pressed for sale as has been the case recently. Today’s quotations: Canadian top 
patents 42s 8d(@43s 8d per 280 Ibs ($7.18@7.36 bbl), Canadian export patents 40s 
bd ($6.85 bbl), Kansas export patents 48s 61@39s (%6.55@6.63 bbl), American 
milled Manitobas 418 3d ($7.01 bbl), Australian patents 46s 9d ($6.25 bbl), Ameri- 
can low grades 30s ($5.10 bbl), Argentine low grades 27s 6d ($4.68 bbl); home 
milled straight run is quoted officially at equivalent to 39s 6d, ¢.i.f. ($6.72 bbl), but 
it is being sold at 87@8s ($6.29@6.46 bbl). 

Liverpool.It is difficult to make sales of flour, owing to the decline in the 
price of wheat. There has been some demand for Canadian flour on spot, and a 
little business has also been done in soft winter patents for future delivery. Aus- 
tralian flour, on spot and in near-by positions, is pressed for sale. ‘Today's quota- 
tions: Canadian top patents 428 6d@44s per 280 Ibs ($7.28@7.48 bbl), Canadian 
export patents 40s bd ($6.85 bbl), American soft winter patents 40s ($6.80 bbl), 
Australian patents, for April shipment, 37s ($6.29 bbl), American low grades 30s 
6d ($5.19 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Importers here are complaining that the trade in imported flour is 
slow and prices are extremely unprofitable, One attractive feature, however, is the 
cheap offers that are being made by Kansas mills, Canadian soft winter patents 
are depressed, ‘Today's quotations: Canadian export patents 40s per 280 lbs ($6.80 
bbl), Kansas export patents 38s 6d@39s_ ($6.55(46.68 bbl), Canadian soft winters 
86s 91@3878 ($6.25@6.29 bbl), American soft winters 40s ($6.80 bbl), Australian 
patents 86s 6d ($6.21 bbl). 

Belfast.—The flour market is slow, but prices are steady. Some sales have been 
made of American soft winters for April shipment, as they are considered the best 
value offering. Considerable price cutting has taken place in order to move Ca- 
nadian flour on spot, owing to the arrival of liberal supplies from that country. 
Today's quotations: Canadian top patents 42s 6d@43s 3d per 280 lbs ($7.23@7.35 
bbl), Canadian export patents 40s@40s 6d ($6.80@6.89 bbl), American milled Mani- 
tobas 40s 6d ($6.89 bbl), Kansas export patents 41s ($6.97 bbl), American soft 
winters, nominally, 40s ($6.80 bbl), home milled, delivered, 44@45s ($7.48@7.65 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Owing to a considerable reduction in quotations from Kansas 
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mills, it is expected that improved business will result in these flours, since they 
are now approaching the level of home mills’ prices. Canadian flours are consid- 
erably above the market. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7.75@8.15 
per 100 kilos (36.909@7.25 bbl), Kansas top patents $740@7.80 ($659@6.94 bbl), 
Kansas straights $7.20@740 (3641@6.59 bbl), home milled, delivered, 37.40@7.50 
(36.59@6.68 bbl), Belgian patents $7.40 (36.59 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Despite lower offers from Kansas, business in imported flour is 
limited, as buyers’ stocks are still liberal. It is believed that the consumption of 
bread in Germany is improving. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7.80 
@8.20 per 100 kilos (36.94@7.30 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.90@8.40 (37.03@7.48 
bbl), Kansas export patents $7.40@7.80 (36.59@6.94 bbl), English patents $7.60@ 
8.20 (36.76@7.30 bbl), home milled $10.60 ($943 bbl), rye flour $8.70@9.20 ($7.74 
@8.19 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Resellers are in evidence, owing to the decline in prices. A\l- 
though many cheap sales of spot flour have been made, together with a certain 
amount of forward business, sales in general are difficult to close. Today’s quota- 
tions: Canadian top patents $8.50@8.70 per 100 kilos ($7.57@7.74 bbl), Canadian 
export patents $830@845 ($7.39@7.52 bbl), Oklahoma and Texas patents $7.90 
@840 (37.03@74A8 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.15@8.70 ($7.25@7.74 bbl), home 
milled, delivered, $6.65 ($5.85 bbl). 

WHEAT 

The London wheat market is quiet, owing to weak markets in America and 
also to the fact that prospects at present are for large world shipments. In 
Liverpool, trade is slow, as buyers are well stocked and are inclined to be cautious, 
owing to the heavy world shipments. Arrivals on the Continent have been very 
heavy, and forward purchasing, consequently, is light. ? 

MILLFEED 

In London low grades are firm and offals are quieter, owing to the improved 
weather conditions. Bran is quoted at £7 7s 6d ton, middlings £7 15s, Plate 
pollards, afloat £6 10s, for April shipment £5 18s 9d. Low grades are firm in 
Liverpool, although liberal arrivals and abundant offers from Argentina are caus- 
ing the demand for American second clears to decline. In Belfast the feedingstuffs 
market is firm, and there is a better general demand. Bran is quoted at £10 5s 
and pollards at £9@£9 10s. 

OIL CAKE 

The London feeding cakes market is quiet, owing to short supplies. London 
made cottonseed cake is offered at £6 10s@£6 15s, and Egyptian at £5 17s 6d. In 
Liverpool the market is quiet, and prices are somewhat easier, with American 
linseed cake selling at £9 5s for shipment during the first half of April, and 
cottonseed meal at £9 12s 6d for March shipment. 


OATMEAL 

Oatmeal trade is very slow in London. Scottish millers are pressing their 

sales, offering oatmeal at 36s 3d per 280 lbs, ex-store. Offers from the Continent 

include rolled oats at 33s 6d, c.i.f. There is nothing doing in American and Ca- 

nadian oatmeal at 42s 6d and rolled oats at 43s. In Belfast the consumption of 

oats products is below normal. Some sales have been made of German rolled oats 
at 38s, c.i.f. Irish oatmeal is quoted at 35s, and rolled oats at 42s. 


C. F. G. Ratxes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTHWEST Mch. 20 Mch, 21 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 

NORTHWEST Mch. 20 Mch. 21 











Mch. 19 Mch. 12 1926 1925 Mch. 19 Mch. 12 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ...198,043 191,972 195,050 181,910 Minneapolis ...... 2 41 37 33 
St. Pawl ..cqcc 11,788 8,719 10,204 6,518 a. | ee 50 37 47 30 
Duluth-Sup. ... 14,335 16,735 21,930 27,680 Duluth-Superior . 39 45 59 75 
Outside mills* .134,926 169,346 130,801 201,250 Outside mills* .... 41 42 47 49 
Totals ......359,092 386,772 357,985 417,358 AVOGUGRR sk dcvces 42 42 41 41 
SOUTHWEST SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City 136,117 144,514 86,882 84,453 Kansas City ..... 77 82 57 56 
Wichita ....... 39,460 40,471 28,380 36,430 bo, Ce ee 63 64 45 5 
Salina ........ 18,440 17,300 26,684 BOHM ..ccee cose @ 46 47 55 
St. Joseph .... 33,3 28,285 29,843 St. Joweph ....... 70 59 32 62 
em bse wees 20 2 24,243 17,906 eee ee 74 88 61 65 
Outside millst .227,393 233,405 187,586 186,261 Outside millst .... 63 65 51 50 
lee 475,020 488,218 356,435 380,577 BVOTGMS 2cicces 67 69 51 57 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis 27,600 27,100 24,800 17,000 ik Se Sas oa avis 46 45 39 27 
Outsidet 43,400 46,400 40,900 29,200 ae 50 53 47 34 
Toledo 2.26000. 39,100 39,000 36,300 28,900 ON eck ectedens 77 77 76 60 
Outside 33,988 32,762 25,305 44,333 So, eee 50 69 45 2 
Indianapolis ... inne eek es 6,262 Indianapolis ...... ~ - PY 26 
Southeast ..... 103,358 95,860 92,724 76,989 Southeast ..... 67 62 58 50 
Totele .sccee 247,446 241,012 220,029 201,674 CVOTGRO 20+ i0-0% 58 61 53 40 
PACIFIC COAST PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 28,280 26,963 14,203 42,437 ee. aaa 45 43 22 68 
eee 20,405 22,977 19,028 23,172 DOGEEe -beeearecns 40 36 44 
TOUOMS .2ccces $1,577 31,856 23,434 14,756 WO. «séckuane 55 56 41 26 
ld!) eee 80,262 81,796 56,665 80,365 |. eee 48 50 33 47 
Buffalo ... 147,151 175,744 185,165 204,717 eee oo 63 74 7% 86 
GCRIGGRO 2c ccsace 37,000 37,000 36,000 33,000 a eer 92 92 90 82 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. 
Louis, but controlled in that city. {Central states mills outside of Toledo. 











SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, March 22. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, 


packed In 98-Ib cottons or 140-Ib jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kanaas City St. Louls Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus l 

, 7 ¢ 7 ‘ ~ s > s Nashville 
Spring first patent .....eceees $6.76@ 7.26 = $7.40@ 7.60 §.....@.... $6.90@ 7.40 $7.90@ 8.00 $7.40@ 7.85 $7.40@ 7.65 $7.90@ 8.25 $8.40@ 8.50 $7.30@ 7.60 i eas 
Spring standard patent....... 6.50@ 6.90 ATT St eer eee 6.50@ 6.80 6.80@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.35 6.80@ 7.05 7.50@ 7.85 7.25@ 8.40 7.00@ 7.30 a... 
Spring first oloar..........0++ 6.80@ 6.36 6.40@ 6.50 .....@ 6.90@ 6.25  6.90@ 7.00  6.75@ 7.10 .+-@.... 7.00@ 7.25 7.15@ 7.40 ....@... mee. cg 
Hard winter short patent.... 6.60@ 7 00 owen “s 7.00@ 7.30 6.75@ 7.10 7.80@ 7.90 7.10@ 7.50 7.30@ 7.55 7.50@ 7.90 7.15@ 7.50 7.10@ 7.40 7.50@ 8.00 
Hard winter atraight .....+++- 5.90@ 6.35 +e @ 6.40@ 6.70 6.00@ 6.40 7.15@ 7.26 6.65@ 7.10 6.70@ 6.95 7.20@ 7.50 coco @ coee 6.75@ 7.10 @ ) 
Hard winter first cloar....... 6.40@ 6.76 kc 5.10@ 6.40 5.25@ 5.60 ae Ss eee kde ee Bee et, EN “caps +5 CM as 83 <i ae 
Soft winter short patent...... 5.956@ 6.40 occ @ . ere, lTrie 6.40@ 6.90 @ uc. oes @ use 6.50@ 6.65 c0e@ ween 7.00@ 7.50 6.90@ 7.25 8.25@ 8.50 
Soft winter atraight.......... 5.65@ 6.90 a, aa .a 5.70@ 6.00 _ ee 5.85@ 6.40 *5.60@ 5.85 *6.00@ 6.40 6.35@ 6.80 6.60@ 6.90 7.00@ 7.25 
Soft winter first clear........ 56.00@ 6.50 eo are eee rer 5.25@ 6.50 rr arr coe @ ccc coe@ cee ooe@ .. 6.25@ 6.40 coco @ cece 6.25@ 6.75 
Rye flour, white........eeeees 5.26@ 6.556 * 8! weer. fee a. eee 6.00@ 6.10 6.00@ 6.40 6.00@ 6.25 6.50@ 6.75 6.15@ 6.40 osvd @ seve cose 
Rye flour, dark. .......5-6+ 4.00@ 4.30 B.80@ 4.25 | Ser ‘ioe 4.10@ 4.30 -+-@ 4.35@ 4.60 6.00@ 6.25 4.80@ 4.95 ooee@ .... Kae @ : 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **W 
‘ 7 2 nnipe 

Family patent . $6.90@ 7.50 $8.80@ 9.00 Kansas .... ve @ usu. $7.50@ 7.75 Spring top patent{..$....@8.00 $....@8.56 Spring first clearf........ $6.40 Ky! . 
Straight ....... 56.00@ 6.50 6.560@ 6.60 OS eee .. 7.00@ 8.10 8.00@ 8.25 Ontario 90% patents? ....@5.40 ....@.... Spring exports§ ........ 43s 3a . 
Cut-oR ..cceees 6.60@ 6.90 coc ce@® veee Montana ....... 7.06@ 7.30 7.15@ 7.40 Spring second patent{ ....@7.95 ....@7.95 Ontario exports§ ............ i 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices, basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. tSecondhand jutes. 998-lb jutes. §140-Ib ‘goes 
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The World Wheat Situation 


By W. Sanford Evans 
Al est quantit last week shipped 7,622,000 bus wheat and flour, which is the larg- 





est quantity ever shipped from that country in a week, except in 1920, when 

the surpluses accumulated during the war years were being moved under the 
influence of abnormally high prices. World shipments and shipments to Europe 
were the second largest during the present season, being exceeded only by those in 
the week ended Feb. 5. North American shipments showed an increase over recent 
weeks. Arrivals in Europe weré rather surprisingly small, but this would mean only 
that there must be an unusual percentage of slow vessels in the fleet now approach- 
ing that country. On passage figures consequently took a big jump upward. 

WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


A table showing the weekly shipments of wheat and flour by countries, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 





rc Bushels 
Russia and 





No. of Week 

















week ending N. America Argentina Australia Black Sea Others Totals 
Feb. 26 v< 7,36 6,352 4,042 424 470 18,650 
March > 7,159 2,840 696 480 16,359 
March 12... ‘ - 7,839 6,256 784 360 21,003 
March 19.... -. 8,663 4,448 544 318 21,595 
Bus. 2 te Gate. .<ccecee 335,429 63,118 53,188 38,320 26,284 516,339 
Last year to date....... 267,208 49,232 49,856 21,080 § 429,968 


SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR TO EUROPE 
A table showing the shipments of wheat and flour to Europe, in bushels (000's 


omitted): 
; On passage 


No. of Week World shipments to Europe Arrivals in Europe to Europe 
week ending Week To date Week To date Week 
30 SS rrr es 14,960 386,800 16,096 355,296 70,104 
31 RS Serr rer 14,592 401,392 13,588 368,884 71,108 
32 March 12... 18,088 419,480 15,244 384,128 73,952 

March 19... » 18,416 437,896 12,856 396,984 79,512 
L year to date..... 333,184 316,308 50,152 


Winter wheat acreage in Poland is reported to be 2,639,000 acres, and in Rou- 
mania 6,467,000. This is an increase, compared with last year, of 115,000 acres in 
Poland and a decrease of 605,000 in Roumania. For 12 countries in Europe the 
total winter wheat acreage now stands at 54,886,000, compared with 52,436,000 last 
year, an increase of 4.7 per cent. The total for 18 countries in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere shows an increase over last year of 2.3 per cent, or approximately 3,000,000 
acres. No unfavorable developments in connection with winter wheat were reported 
last week. 

Winter rye acreage is now reported for the United States, Canada, for nine 
European countries and for the Ukraine, and the total shows a decrease of 3.6 
per cent, compared with last year. In Europe the chief decrease is in the Ukraine, 
other European countries having fairly well maintained their acreage. 

The Canadian government has revised the figures of acreage and production 
for the province of Saskatchewan as issued on Jan. 25. The change is due to the 
adoption of the census returns of acreage for that province. A census was taken 
last summer, but the figures for Saskatchewan were not available at the time of the 
former estimate. Manitoba and Alberta estimates were based on census figures. 
The result is an increase of the wheat area of Saskatchewan by 218,599 acres. The 
average yield per acre of 16.2 bus is retained, and production is increased by 
3,542,000 bus to 218,643,000. The total for the prairie provinces now stands at 
383,440,000 bus, and for all Canada at 409,811,000. 

As the average voyage of tramp steamers from Australia to Europe is about 
eight weeks, wheat shipped from that country more than eight weeks ago should 
already have arrived at its destination, and the average shipments during the last 
eight weeks should show the average of arrivals during the next two months. Dif- 
ferent and shorter periods would have to be taken for each other exporting country, 
but the average shipments from all countries during the past eight weeks afford 
a convenient measure of the new scale of movement, the full effects of which are just 
beginning to be shown in receiving countries. For the eight weeks ended March 12, 
total world shipments averaged 18,889,000 bus per week, compared with the season’s 
average to date of 15,463,000, and with last season’s average to the same date of 
13,050,000. To Europe the eight weeks’ average shipments were 15,921,000 bus, as 
against the season’s average of 13,109,000 and the corresponding average last year 
of 10,154,000. In shipments to ex-European countries there has also been an in- 
crease during the past eight weeks, bringing the average for this period to 2,968,000 
bus, but the average for the season has been only 2,354,000, compared with 2,895,000 
last year. 

Arrivals in Europe will now for many weeks show an average corresponding 
with average shipments to Europe during the past eight weeks, or well over 
15,000,000 bus per week. Actual arrivals during the last eight weeks have averaged 
13,519,000 bus per week, or over 2,000,000 less than shipments. The season’s ar- 
rivals in Europe to date have averaged only 12,004,000 bus per week, and last year 
only 9,599,000. 








during the next 40 days may greatly af- 
fect the ultimate abandonment of winter 
wheat acreage, and therefore this esti- 
mate should be accepted with reserve. 


FLAX ALONE SHOWS DECLINE 
IN FARMERS’ SOWING PLANS 


According to a report issued on March 
18 by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, it is the intention of farm- 





ARGENTINE CORN HARVEST 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The Argentine 





ers in the United States to plant 1.6 per 
cent more spring wheat this season than 
they did last year. The durum acreage, 
however, is being increased at the ex- 
pense of the area devoted to other spring 
wheat, since 113.8 per cent of last year’s 
durum acreage is intended to be sown 
this year and only 98.9 per cent of the 
other spring wheat area. The report 
says that farmers’ intentions may be 
modified when it is possible to gauge the 
winter wheat acreage that will eventual- 
ly be abandoned. 

Corn acreage, according to present in- 
tentions, will be increased 1.8 per cent, 
oats 3.2 per cent and barley 14.3 per 
cent, while flaxseed acreage shows a 
falling off to 88.7 per cent. 

Assuming an average abandonment of 
winter wheat acreage from all causes, 
it is estimated by the department that 
98.1 per cent of the 1926 acreage will be 
harvested this year. It is pointed out, 
however, that the nature of the weather 





corn harvest has begun, a cable to the 
Department of Agriculture from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome states. The condition of the crop 
has deteriorated since the report of the 
institute on Feb. 18 on account of ex- 
cessive heat and lack of rainfall. The 
second estimate of the corn acreage is 
10,599,000. Private estimates are pre- 
dicting an exceptionally large crop. 





CONDITIONS IN OHIO 

Totepo, Oxnio.—Wonderful progress 
was made last week in the greening up 
of wheat fields and the giving of an in- 
dication of their condition. Many in this 
section are remarkable for their uniform- 
ly splendid condition. However, there 
are other fields in lower lying sections 
which show bare spots, possibly due to 
the influence of ice and smothering in 
the winter. Part of these appear to be 
dead. Condition has been estimated to 
vary in Ohio from 70 to 85. Some fields 
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are so even and uniform that they would 
certainly run 100. Grass is green and 
trees are budding. The season is about 
three weeks in advance of normal. 





THAW HURTS ONTARIO WHEAT 

Toronto, Ont.—The winter wheat crop 
of Ontario is said to have suffered dam- 
age in the recent spring thaw, which 
left some fields smothered under thin 
coatings of ice that were alternately 
melting and freezing. However, this crop 
always meets with a certain amount of 
such damage at this period of the year, 
and usually finishes its course with a 
satisfactory stand of grain. The present 
acreage is estimated at 700,000. 





ALL OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 
BY BALTIMORE FLOUR CLUB 


Battimore, Mp.—The Baltimore Flour 
Club held its annual meeting, dinner and 
election of officers at the Baltimore 
Country Club on March 17. The old 
officers were all re-elected, as follows: 
president, Charles M. Trueheart, of 





Charles M. Trueheart, President of the 
Baltimore Flour Club. 


Trueheart & Watson, mill agents and 
jobbers; vice president, Wilbur Behy- 
mer, local manager Washburn Crosby 
Co; treasurer, Stanley G. Erdman, local 
manager Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; secre- 
tary, Charles Minnigerode, of Minnige- 
rode & Co., food products. Bowling 
formed the chief entertainment of the 
evening. 
ARGENTINE OUTLOOK GOOD 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Alexander V. 
Dye, United States commercial attaché 
in Argentina, has cabled that February 
was featured by a continued heavy ex- 
port movement resulting in strongly im- 
proved exchange, now quoted at less 
than 1 per cent under the highest rate 
for several years. Business confidence is 
returning, and the credit situation is im- 
proved, he reports. Harvesting and 
threshing operations are practically com- 
pleted, with results fully confirming ex- 
pectations of a large crop of good qual- 
ity. Exports are moving at full capac- 
ities of railroads and storage facilities, 
but all ports are glutted. The ocean 
freight market is strong. Foreign lin- 
seed buyers are apparently well stocked, 
and interest is declining. 





CENTRAL EUROPEAN CONDITIONS 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The condition of 
the wheat and rye crops of Poland, 
March 1, was above average, and better 
than at the corresponding date last year, 
according to a cable from the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 
The condition of the winter sown cereals 
in Austria on March 1 was reported bet- 
ter than average. 





NEBRASKA OUTLOOK GOOD 
Omauna, Nes.—Good rains and snows 
have fallen over the winter wheat belt 
in Nebraska, and the outlook for the 
crop is exceptionally good. 
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NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 
WILL MEET MAY 22-24 


Swampscott, Mass., to Be Scene of Associa- 
tien’s Summer Convention—Committece 
Chairmen Are Named 


The summer convention of the New 
England Bakers’ Association will be held 
at the New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass., May 22-24. 

Howard Boettger, Boston, has been 
appointed chairman of the convention 
committee, assisted by Alton B. Hast- 
ings, Jr., Boston, .president of the asso- 
ciation, and H. D. Likins, Boston, busi- 
ness manager. 

Subcommittee chairmen include Alton 
Hathaway, program; J. U. Lemmon, 
sports; Corwin Wickersham, publicity; 
Guy Maynard, entertainment; C. E. 
Kennedy, banquet; O. F. Parker, recep- 
tion. 


NORTHWEST OUTLOOK IS FOR 
INCREASED WHEAT ACREAGE 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Wheat seeding 
was to have been begun in southern Min- 
nesota this week, but a heavy, wet snow 
on March 20 will delay field work some- 
what. The frost is out of the ground, so 
the snow, when it melts, should go right 
into the soil and furnish reserve moisture. 
With ample seed supplies, the outlook is 
good for an increased wheat acreage in 
this section. 

Some seeding has already been done in 
South Dakota. Moisture has fallen in 
the James River Valley, where it was 
badly needed. This should put the soil 
in good condition to receive seed and 
give it a start. There is plenty of seed 
in the southeastern and western third of 
the state. With good weather, seeding 
should be general there by the end of 
this week. Winter wheat came through 
in good condition. 

The acreage in North Dakota, accord- 
ing to local department of agriculture 
officials, will depend largely upon weath- 
er conditions and available credit for 
seed, The present intention is to slight- 
ly increase the acreage sown to durum, 
at the expense of bread wheats. 

xenerally speaking, there is more sub- 
soil moisture in the Northwest this year 
than in recent seasons and, for this rea- 
son, the outlook is better. 








WHEAT HARVEST IN NEW ZEALAND 
Metsourne, Vicrorta, Fes, 22.—The 
wheat harvest in New Zealand is turn- 
ing out much better than had been ex- 
pected. Many excellent yields are re- 
ported, the highest exceeding 50 bus acre. 
In anticipation of a comparatively small 
harvest, large orders for flour were 
placed in Melbourne recently at prices 
which promised a satisfactory profit to 
the buyers. Now that the harvest is 
proving so good, the probabilities are 
that the agitation for a heavier duty on 
Australian flour will be stimulated. 


Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers 

for the week ending March 19, in barrels 

(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Stocks 

27 1926 1927 1926 


Receipts Shipments 
1927 1926 19 


Philadelphia 
Milwaukee . 8 ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 11 16 94 85 
*Nashville . ia as ae T 47 50 
*Figures for 10 days ending March 19. 


Minneapolis .. 6 8 209 208 

Kansas City 168 103 ais 

CHICEHO .icees 168 143 ss 

New York .... 96 61 332 335 

ee 9 es 

Baltimore .... 6 6 e< o 
4 52 184 120 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 
Russell's Commercial News estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000's omitted): 
Production— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Week ending Mch. 5. 2,310 2,296 2,323 





Previous week ...... 2,157 2,249 2,381 

July 1-Mch. 6.....<.. 91,686 90,240 95,761 
Imports— 

Week ending Mch. 5.. os 

Previous week ....... eves 2 ee 

Shy IMG. Bo 5 00000. 3 14 3 
Exports— 

Week ending Mch. 5.. 160 100 322 

Previous week 200 317 270 

July 1-Mch, 5 ..... 9,700 6,767 10,390 


The foreign trade of Haiti in 1925 
amounted to $39,641,327, exceeding that 
of the previous year by more than 87 
per cent. 
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BOYCOTT AGAINST SHIPPING BOARD 
VESSELS SUSPENDED BY IMPORTERS 


Kawaas Crry, Mo. 


Representatives of Dutch and German flour importers 


have accepted the suggestion, made as a result of a conference between offi- 
cials of the Emergency Fleet Corporation and millers a week ago, that they 
send delegates to attend a meeting of all export flour interests at Washing- 


ton early in April. 
is, at the same time, suspended. 


The boycott against Emergency Fleet Corporation ships 


Acceptance came in a cable to John W. Cain, chairman of the South- 
western Millers’ League special committee, from Jacques Luchsinger, sccre- 


tary of the Netherlands association, March 19. 


The message read as follows: 


“Combined meeting German and Holland associations decided to accept 


invitation to send delegation representing importers interested weeviled flour, 
and the associations nominated as delegates L. Groen, of J. Tas Ezn, M. S. 
Boekman, of Cardozo & Boeckman, and Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & 


Luchsinger, all of Amsterdam. 


Delegates sailing twenty-ninth Leviathan. 


To show proper spirit now that American interests willing negotiate, meet- 
ing decided to suspend boycott and it is sincerely hoped that after meeting 


Washington boycott can be withdrawn definitely. 
would create better atmosphere for coming conference. 
(Signed) For Holland Association, Luchsinger; 


name Dalton and millers. 
for German Association, Dr. Feucht.” 


It was believed this action 
Please inform in our 


Immediately following receipt of the cable, Mr. Cain advised Sydney 
Anderson, president of the Millers’ National Federation, of the importers’ 
decision to send delegates to a conference, and asked him to arrange details 
of the meeting with General A. C. Dalton, president of the Emergency Fleet 


Corporation. 


A tentative date two days after arrival of the Leviathan was 


suggested for the meeting at Washington. 

It is probable that T. C. Thatcher, president of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, will be requested to name members of a committee of millers from 
the Southwest, but the nature of the conference is such that it doubtless will 
be officially participated in by President Anderson and representatives of the 


Millers’ National Federation. 


Millers here familiar with the difficulties which led to the break between 
importers of the Continent and the Emergency Fleet Corporation feel that the 
withdrawal of the boycott is the first step toward resumption of amicable 
relations, and are hopeful that the Washington conference will result in full 


restoration of accord among all interests concerned. 





WORLD WHEAT CONFERENCE 
TO BE CONDUCTED IN ROME 

A world wheat conference is to be 
held in Rome, beginning April 25. The 
International Institute of Agriculture is 
lending the building, the government is 
supplying much of the money, and Pre- 
mier Mussolini superintended the pro- 
gram, just issued. 

The conference will discuss all wheat 
problems, cultivation, control of diseases 
and pests, trade and_ transportation. 
Especial attention will be given to stand- 
ardization of types. Storage, methods 
of increasing production and the pos- 
sibility of co-operation on a large scale 
will also be discussed. 

Government representatives and mem- 
bers of merchants’ and farmers’ organi- 
zations from Europe, North and South 
America and Australia will attend. 
Italy is giving special transportation 
rates, there will be reduced prices at 
hotels, and the delegates will have the 
usual round of sight-seeing and enter- 
tainment. 


BUFFALO PLANT CONTRACTS 
LET BY NATIONAL BISCUIT 


Burrato, N. Y.—Contracts have been 
awarded for the plant to be erected here 
by the National Biscuit Co. The build- 
ing, which will cost $1,000,000, will more 
than double the capacity of the present 
Buffalo plant of that company. It will 
be seven stories high. 


INDIAN WHEAT ACREAGE 


The dominion bureau of statistics re- 
ports the receipt of a cablegram from 
the Indian department of statistics, Cal- 
cutta, stating that the second forecast of 
the season places the area sown to wheat 
in India for 1926-27 at 31,184,000 acres, 
compared with 80,470,000, the finally re- 
ported area for 1925-26, and with 29,- 
258,000, the annual average for 1920-24. 
Compared with 1925-26, the area now re- 
ported is 714,000 acres, or 2.8 per cent 
more, and as compared with the five-year 


average it is 1,926,000 acres, or 6.6 per 
cent more, 








INTERNATIONAL WHEAT POOL 
CONFERENCE IS SCHEDULED 


Kansas City, Mo.—It is anticipated 
that not less than seven nations will be 
represented at an international wheat 
pool conference to be held in Kansas 
City, May 5-6. 

Among the countries which already 
have indicated their intentions to have 
representatives here are Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, India, Russia and Sweden, addi- 
tional to the United States and Canada. 
Canada promises to have a large dele- 
gation, and particular stress is placed on 
that because that country has so far 
made greater advancement in wheat pool- 
ing than any other. J. 'T. Teasdale will 
come as representative of Australia. It 
is stated that the Russian soviet has en- 
listed influences in Canada to secure a 
visé for Alex Kykov, director of the 
All-Russian Central United Co-Opera- 
tive Society, so that he may attend the 
conference. 

The purpose of the meeting is limited 
to the discussion of pooling and market- 
ing methods, and it is said to be the 
idea of the leaders of the movement to 
formulate plans for making pool activi- 
ties international in their scope. 


Interprovincial Meeting 

Winnireo, Man.—A conference of the 
three wheat pools of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta is being held at 
Calgary this week. Plans for the sign- 
ing up of the 1928 crop in western Can- 
ada, and the appointment of delegates 
to represent the Canadian pools at the 
conference at Kansas City, Mo., May 
5-6, are to be considered. 





CAMPAIGN TO CHECK SPREAD 
OF CORN BORER IS BEGUN 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—The $10,000,000 
campaign to delay the spread of the 
European corn borer to the corn belt, 
recently authorized by Congress, began 
March 14. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in co-operation 
with New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan and Indiana, will conduct the 
campaign. The infested area is largely 





in these states, and includes about 60,- 
000,000 acres. 

The appropriation will be used to com- 
pensate farmers for work done by them 
in connection with the clean-up not nor- 
mal or usual in ordinary farm opera- 
tions, and to purchase and operate such 
machinery and supply equipment as is 
required in carrying out control meas- 
ures thoroughly in the counties desig- 
nated. 

In the clean-up, the cornstalks either 
will be gathered and burned or plowed 
under cleanly, care being taken not to 
drag any débris to the surface after- 
ward. Corn stubble will be destroyed 
with a pulverizer. All cornstalks, pieces 
of cornstalks and corncobs around barn- 
yards and feed lots will be cleaned up 
and burned. The plan is to pay the 
farmers for work that is done over and 
above their normal farming operations, 
at a rate not to exceed $2 per acre for 
field corn and $1 for sweet corn. 


SEMOLINA AND MACARONI 
STANDARDS WILL BE SET 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Joint Food 
Standards Committee will meet here 
March 28 to establish standards for 
semolinas and macaroni. The National 
Association of Macaroni Manufacturers 
has submitted to the committee a draft 
of the definitions it favors. 








REGAN PLANT AT FARGO TO 
BE COMPLETED BY JULY 1 


MInNeEAPoLIs, Minn.—Excavating for 
the plant of the Regan Bros. Co., Minne- 
apolis, at Fargo, N. D., was begun sev- 
eral days ago, and although inclement 
weather has hampered the work thus far 
it is expected that the building will be 
completed by July 1. It will be 150x 
90, and modernly equipped. Five ovens 
will be installed. Officials of the Regan 
Bros. Co. said that the Fargo plant 
would be operated from Minneapolis. 





ACME MILLS FIRE CAUSES 
ESTIMATED LOSS OF $500,000 


Nasnvitte, Tenn.—Fire which last 
week burned the plant of the Acme Mills, 
Hopkinsville, Ky., and one of the main 
warehouses of that company, caused an 
estimated loss of $500,000. Only a few 
of the smaller buildings were saved. It 
is expected that the plant will be rebuilt. 





ESTHONIA TO IMPORT RYE 
Wasuincton, D. C.—According to re- 
ports received from Esthonia, the rye 
harvest is so small that it is insufficient 
for home demand. Imports of rye will 
be necessary, a large part of which will 
probably come from the United States. 








William L. Durland 


Of the Durland & Candage Baking Co., 
Brighton, Mass., recently elected treasurer 
of the New England Bakers’ Association. 
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GOOD OUTLOOK SEEN 
FOR CUBA BY MILLER 


F. H. Bernet, St. Louis, Describes Business 
Conditions in Island in Article for 
Executive's Magazine 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—That the chief com- 
mercial problem in Cuba is one which is 
faced by*many American industries, in- 
cluding milling, was brought out in an 
interview with F. H. Bernet, secretary of 
the Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling 
Co., published in a late issue of the 
Executive’s Magazine. Mr. Bernet, who 
has been in Cuba this year, pointed out 
that it is nearly a one industry country, 
exporting $374,000,000 worth of sugar in 
1924, while the second export, tobacco, 
amounted only to $29,000,000. 

Mr. Bernet showed that Cuba is ad- 
versely affected by unreasonably low 
sugar prices, and that the favored plan 
there to relieve the situation is to limit 
production in order to obtain higher 
prices. He explained the operation of 
the Cuban law, which authorizes the 
president to stipulate the amount of sug- 
ar to be turned out by its factories, and 
said that this action has had the de- 
sired effect. He outlined some of the 
factors influencing Cuban business con- 
ditions at this time, and concluded the 
interview as follows: 

“Many American firms will want to 
give some thought to the effect on their 
business of the Cartaya bill, which was 
signed about the end of January by the 
Cuban president. This law extends the 
application of the Cuban 1%c sales tax 
to foreign goods sold through Cuban 
commission agents. Although I person- 
ally observed the stimulating effects of 
the beginning of the sugar campaign, it 
must be remembered that it will be April 
or May before the entire business com- 
munity in Cuba feels the effect of better 
sugar prices. 

“The banks are recovering strength 
rapidly. In the meantime, firms in weak 
positions are under considerable pres- 
sure. Collections are not all that could 
be wished. Government employees did 
not receive their January pay on time. 
The Cuban outlook is, therefore, very op- 
timistic for the near future, but that is 
no reason for granting credit to all new- 
comers without regard to their recent 
circumstances. Considering that experts 
estimate a world sugar crop this year 
at more than 1,000,000 tons under that 
of 1926, it is my belief that good busi- 
ness conditions may be confidently ex- 
pected in Cuba for the whole of 1927, 
and if the government does not overplay 
its hand in limiting production, pros- 
perity may very well continue for a term 
of years.” 










AUSTRALIAN WHEAT STANDARDS 


Mexsourne, Vicroria, Feb. 22.—The 
quality of the wheat harvested in Aus- 
tralia this season does not appear to be 
quite equal to that of last year. This is 
indicated by the standard imperial bush- 
el weights which form the basis of trad- 
ing operations in the different states. In 
Victoria the weight has been fixed at 
614% lbs, in New South Wales 61%, in 
South Australia 61, and in Western Aus- 
tralia 61%. The weight for last sea- 
son’s Victorian crop was 62% lbs. The 
standards are ascertained by mixing to- 
gether samples of grain drawn from rep- 
resentative parts in each state, several 
weighings then being made. Officials in 
New South Wales attribute the com- 
paratively low bushel weight there to the 
presence of a large amount of unmillable 
foreign substances in the samples. 





MEXICAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Since the ban 
on American wheat was temporarily lift- 
ed by Mexico, a decree has been pub- 
lished which provides that flour mills 
only may import wheat free of duty. 
Application to so import must be made 
to the treasury office in the district 
where the mill is located, according to 
George Wythe, acting United States 
commercial attaché at Mexico City. Mex- 
ican mills are reported to have been un- 
usually active recently, with a large 
amount of wheat being imported from 
the United States, Canada, Argentina 
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INTERNATIONAL WILL 
BUILD AT SASKATOON 


Minneapolis Firm Awards Contracts for 
Equipment of 1,500-Bbl Saskatchewan 
Mill to Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Mryweapouis, Mixn.—The Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, has 
awarded contracts to the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, for equipment for 
a 1.500-bbl mill at Saskatoon, Sask. 

The equipment includes 22 stands of 
rolls, 9 sifters, 10 purifiers and 5 pack- 
ers. 

The International Milling Co.’s subsid- 
iarv, the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., has 
been operating the plant known as the In- 
terprovincial Flour Mills, Ltd., at Saska- 
toon, under lease. The new mill will be 
built on a site which was acquired by the 
International company three years ago. 





FRENCH TARIFF REVISIONS 
WOULD AFFECT FOODSTUFFS 


Wasnineton, D. C.—Slight increases 
in the duties on oats, corn and rye, in 
grain or ground, and on wheat, are pro- 
posed, together with a slight reduction in 
the tariff on wheat flour, in a bill now 
being considered in France. 

The proposed tariff includes a number 
of what are regarded as combat or pen- 
alty duties, applicable even on some raw 
materials, to be used as a means of se- 
curing treatment considered equitable 
fron countries enforcing high rates on 
French goods. The bill provides that 
the government may revise the tariff at 
quarterly periods, whenever the whole- 
sale price index of commodities varies 
as much as 20 per cent. 

The major increases are on manufac- 
tured products, including luxury food- 
stuffs, while the rates on raw materials 
and common foodstuffs remain practical- 
ly unchanged. 

The revisions are now in the hands of 
a committee, and it is expected that the 
new tariff will be adopted by the gov- 
ernment at an early date through ex- 
ceptional procedure. 








INCREASED TARIFF BEING 
CONSIDERED FOR FLAXSEED 


Wasuincron, D. C.—O. B. Burtness, 
representative from North Dakota, is 
urging President Coolidge to raise the 
tariff on flaxseed the full 50 per cent 
permitted by the flexible tariff provision. 
If this were done the duty would be 60c 
bu, instead of 40c. The tariff commis- 
sion has had the flaxseed duty under 
formal consideration since August, 1926. 
Lack of funds has made the investiga- 
tion slow, and the failure of the second 
deficiency bill has still further restricted 
work, but more money will be available 
after July 1. Among other things it is 
intended to send investigators to Ar- 
gentina. The cost of the work is esti- 
mated at $17,000, that item to be carried 
in the second deficiency bill. 





NETHEREANDS WHEAT ARRIVALS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The division of 
regional information of the United States 
Department of Commerce states that 
arrivals of wheat in the Netherlands 
have been exceptionally heavy. Stocks 
of domestic rye in Germany are insuf- 
ficient and, as a result, a larger de- 
mand for wheat has existed, much of 
which, presumably, has been imported 
through the Netherlands. There has been 
a good demand for corn in Holland and 
prices have been satisfactory. Stocks 
? ane are small, but demand has been 
dull, 





TENNESSEE MILL CHANGES HANDS 

NasHVILLE, Tenn.—H. W. Monroe, 
president of the Monroe Milling Co., 
Jackson, Tenn., has purchased the plant 
of the Forked Deer Milling Co., Dyers- 
burg, Tenn., for a consideration of ap- 
proximately $12,000. 

Mr. Monroe will remodel it and in- 
stall new machinery. A. W. Criss will 
be manager. The plant was formerly 
owned by L. C. Fumbanks and E. E. 
Rucker, and has not been in operation 
for some time. It is one of the oldest 
mills in the Dyersburg section. 








G. TODD, of the City Bakery Co., 

* Belfast, Ireland, recently was re- 

elected president of the Belfast Master 
Bakers’ Association. 








Convention Calendar 














March 24-25.—Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association, annual meeting at Topeka; 
E. J. Smiley, Topeka, secretary. 

March 29-31.—Oklahoma Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, meeting at Oklahoma 
City; C. G. Busken, 34 Harrison Avenue, 
Oklahoma City, secretary. 

April 4-6—Southern Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, convention at Daytona Beach, Fla; 
Robert W. Branch, Jr., Nashville, Tenn., 
secretary. 

April 19-20.—Nebraska Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, meeting at Lincoln; C. 
E. Masterman, Gooch Food Products Co., 
Lincoln, secretary. 

April 20-21.—Ohio Millers’ State As- 
sociation, annual convention at Colum- 
bus; Frank H. Tanner, 205 Wilson Ave- 
nue, Columbus, secretary-treasurer. 

April 21-22.—Southwestern Millers’ 
League, annual meeting at Kansas City; 
C. V. Topping, 712 Board of Trade, 
Kansas City, secretary. 

April 25-27.—Rocky Mountain Bakers’ 
Association, annual convention at Den- 
ver, Colo; E. R. Jones, Box 871, Denver, 
Colo., secretary-treasurer. 

May 9-11.—Missouri Master Bakers’ 
Association, convention at Moberly; 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., 215 Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, secretary. 

May 13-14.—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers’ Association, annual meeting 
at New York; John M. Van Houten, 
Beacon, N. Y., secretary. 

May 16-18.—Iowa Bakers’ Association, 
annual convention at Cedar Rapids; C. 
O. Schweickhardt, Burlington, secretary. 

May 16-18 (tentative).—Texas State 
Bakers’ Association, meeting at Hous- 
ton; W. P. Kleber, Dallas, secretary. 

May 16-20.—American Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, annual convention at 
Louisville, Ky; R. H. Rowe, 900 Invest- 
ment Building, Washington, D. C., sec- 
retary. 

May 16-21.—New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, an- 
nual convention and exhibit at New 
York; Rudolph Zink, 397 Willis Avenue, 
New York, secretary. 

May 18-20.—Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Association, annual con- 
vention at Chicago; R. T. Stokes, 90 
West Broadway, New York, secretary. 

May 19-20.—Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, mass convention at Chicago; A. P. 
Husband, 307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, secretary. 

May 22-24.—New England Bakers’ As- 
sociation, summer convention at Swamp- 
scott, Mass; Charles G. Reed, Lawrence, 
Mass., secretary. 

May 24-27.—American Custom Millers’ 
Association, annual meeting at Cincin- 
nati; W. E. Damon, Louisville, Ky., sec- 
retary. 

May 23-24.—Texas Grain Dealers’ As- 
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sociation, annual meeting at Dallas; H. 
B. Dorsey, 902 First National Bank 
Building, Fort Worth, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

May 30-June 1.—Potomac States Bak- 
ers’ Association, annual convention at 
Martinsburg, W. Va; H. R. Thomas, 
Baltimore, secretary. 

May 30-June 3.—-American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, annual convention 
at Omaha; R. K. Durham, Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, secretary-treasurer. 

June 6-7.—National Federated Flour 
Clubs, annual convention at St. Louis; 
F. W. Colquhoun, 45 West 45th street, 
New York, secretary. 

June 6-11—Association of Operative 
Millers, annual convention at Dallas, 
Texas; M. F. Dillon, 203 Postal Tele- 
graph Building, Kansas City, secretary. 

June 9-11American Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Association, annual meeting at 
French Lick Springs, Ind; L. F. Brown, 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
secretary. 

June 13-15.—Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation, annual meeting at Werners- 
ville; C. C. Latus, 60 Methodist Build- 
ing, 524 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, sec- 


retary. 

June 20-23.—National Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, annual meeting at 
Omaha; M. L. Toulme, 6 Harrison 


Street, New York, secretary. 

June 20-23.—National Association of 
Retail Grocers, annual convention at 
Omaha; C. H. Janssen, 601 Gumbel 
Building, Kansas City, secretary-man- 


ager. 
Aug. 9-10.—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, annual convention at St. 


Paul; J. A. Janovec, 3724 Third Avenue 
South, Minneapolis, secretary. 

September.—American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, annual convention at Chicago; 
Dr. L. A. Rumsey, 1135 Fullerton Ave- 
nue, Chicago, secretary. 

Oct. 10-12.—Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, annual meeting at Omaha; 
Charles Quinn, Toledo, secretary. 





CANADIAN GRAIN SHIPMENTS : 
Wiynirec, Man.—The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, in its monthly review of 
trade conditions in Canada, says that 
shipments of Canadian grain of all kinds 
for the six months ending Jan. 31 are 
valued at $266,000,000, compared with 
$317,000,000 for the corresponding period 
in 1925-26. The report says that “while 
this valuation is more or less arbitrary, 
it is probably not far from the actual 
returns, and forms a fair basis of com- 
parison. The movement of grain this 
year, however, has been in such volume 
as to provide space in the terminal ele- 
vators for the large quantity of damp 
grain which now requires treatment be- 
fore it can be marketed. The facilities 
available, and the additional drying 
equipment which is being installed, af- 
ford cause for much satisfaction and for 
congratulating those whose onerous duty 
it has been to arrange for the best pos- 
sible disposition of the damaged grain.” 





On Dramatizing 
Bread 


F we could dramatize bread, it 

would be a big help. I don't 
mean to dramatize it in a cheap way, 
but I believe in telling people what a 
thing will do for them rather than 
what the thing is. When a person 
goes to a theater, he is not interested 
in the theater, per se, but he goes 
because he derives pleasure from at- 
tending a theatrical performance. So 
if we could tell the flapper, through 
newspaper advertising, and in other 
ways, that good teeth, which are es- 
sential to her happiness and her 
beauty, can be acquired, at least in 
some measure, by eating enough 
bread, she would like bread, not be- 
cause she wants to eat it but because 
she wants good teeth. She doesn’t 
wear silk stockings because they are 
softer on the feet and more durable, 
but because they display her pretty 
ankles. I think if we dramatize 
bread in this way—telling what it 
will do for people rather than what 
it is—we will get much further.—G. 
M. Gottfried, at the recent Trade 
Promotion Conference in Chicago. 


INDIANA BAKERS IN 
WEST BADEN MEETING 


Twenty-Third Annual Convention of Asso- 
ciation Is Featured by Informal Dis- 
cussions on Bakery Problems 


West Bapen, Inp., March 22.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The twenty-third an- 
nual convention of the Indiana Bakers’ 
Association is in session at the West 
Baden Springs Hotel, and will continue 
until tomorrow evening. Heavy rains 
and floods have somewhat spoiled the at- 
tendance, but additional members are 
expected tomorrow: 

Interesting addresses were delivered 
this morning by Russell W. Varney, of 
The Fleischmann Co., on “More Business 
for the Baker,” and J. R. Duncan, of the 
Boston Store, Evansville, Ind., on 
“Truthful Advertising.” Other speakers 
scheduled are Henry Stude, president of 
the American Bakers Association, Henry 
W. Conrad, Momence, IIL, and Peter 
Pirrie, of Bakers Weekly, New York. 

Informal discussions on bakery prob- 
lems will be a marked feature of the 
entire convention. If weather permits 
a golf tournament will be held tomorrow. 

A. S. Purves. 


BUFFALO BANKER SUCCEEDS 
TO BAKERY CHAIRMANSHIP 


The belief is current in trade circles 
that the alleged failure of the Continen- 
tal Baking Corporation to make the 
progress expected of it during the past 
year was linked with the change made 
last week in its chairmanship when 
George G. Barber was eliminated from 
that position and management was tem- 
porarily placed with Elliot C. McDougal, 
chairman of the board of the Marine 
Trust Co., Buffalo. 

The reorganization was said to have 
been the final step in the elimination of 
the Ward Baking Co.’s interests’ par- 
ticipation in the management of the 
Continental. Mr. Barber remains a di- 
rector and a member of the finance com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McDougal, who succeeds Mr. Bar- 
ber, entered the Marine Bank, Buffalo, 
as a messenger boy in 1878. Last year 
he was named chairman of the board of 
the Marine Trust Co. 








LULL IN BUSINESS BRINGS 
INTENSIVE BREAD CAMPAIGNS 


New York, N. Y.—A lull in business 
seems to have developed during the 
last few weeks, not alone in the bak- 
ing industry but in most other lines. 
In some quarters this is explained by the 
large amount of unemployment, which is 
increasing. It is peculiar, however, that 
at the same time the savings banks re- 
port increased deposits. Progressive 
bakers in New York who have gone over 
this matter carefully believe, however, 
that business can be increased by an 
energetic drive to sell more bread. In 
some cases bakers have arranged for 
an extensive canvass of their neighbor- 
hoods, and this method has given good 
results. There is one instance of a 
house-to-house canvass that resulted in a 
splendid route. In fact, 50 per cent of 
the prospects who were called on are 
now customers. Other organizations in 
Greater New York seem to favor this 
plan, and it may not be long before 
extensive drives are under way. 





STORAGE INCREASE PLANNED 
FOR SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 


Kansas City, Mo.—The William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, last 
Friday placed a contract for the con- 
struction of 250,000 bus additional con- 
crete storage adjoining its “B” mill. 
This will bring the storage at that mill 
to 800,000 bus. The Kelly company has 
about 600,000 bus at its “A” mill. 

The Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., last week placed a contract for 
110,000 bus additional concrete storage, 
which will bring its total capacity to 500,- 
000. It made a previous increase about 
two years ago. 

Both contracts were placed with the 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City. 
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KANSAS BAKERS HOLD 
MEETING AT WICHITA 


Miss Jean Rich, One of Speakers, Urges 
Group to Combat Propaganda Spread 
by Food Faddists 


Wicuira, Kansas, March 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—Thirty-four bakers and 73 
allied tradesmen are meeting in the an- 
nual session of the Kansas Bakers’ As- 
sociation here, March 21-23. 

Dick Schuler, president of the associa- 
tion, called a meeting of the executive 
committee yesterday afternoon, and 
committees were appointed and plans 
laid for the conduct of the association 
meeting. John Shellhaas, Ernest Wolf, 
H. E. Axe, Jess Murray and N. P. Jones 
were placed on the nominating commit- 
tee, and John Gaede, Roy Landcraft and 
Oscar Sutorius on the resolutions com- 
mittee. H. C. Brinkman, W. R. Smith 
and Melvin Edson were elected to the 
auditing committee. 

On the evening of March 21 the bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen had a Dutch 
lunch, a get acquainted meeting and a 
smoker in the Broadview Hotel. A box- 
ing match was staged. 

The convention proper opened with an 
address of welcome by Mr. Schuler, this 
morning. Frank Neiswonger, mayor, 
welcomed the visitors to Wichita. 

A number of outside guests were in- 
vited to an address by Miss Jean K. 
Rich, of the department of nutritional 
education of the American Institute of 
Baking. Miss Rich gave the story of 
her department, and displayed pictures 
and pamphlets for use in educating chil- 
dren in the value of white bread in the 
human diet. She said that approximate- 
ly 650,000 school teachers have been bit- 
ten by the whole wheat bug and that 
bakers are making no great organized 
effort to combat the insidious efforts of 
the food faddists, while the faddists are 
using every available resource to further 
their cause. At noon the bakers and 
allied tradesmen were taken to the sift- 
ing room in the plant of the Red Star 
Milling Co., where they were given a 
Dutch lunch. 








FARM PRICE DISPARITY 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—L. H. Dean, of 
the division of statistical and historical 
research of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in referring to the fact that 
thé purchasing power of farm products 
in relation to their pre-war value in ex- 
change for nonagricultural products, 
which had recovered from 69 in 1921 to 
89 in 1925, receded during December, 
1926, to 80, says that one interpretation 
of this recession is that the pre-war rela- 
tionship between agricultural and non- 
agricultural prices is not likely to be re- 
stored. Those holding this view look 
forward to an expansion in agricultural 
production resulting from improved 
methods of farming in the United States 
and increased areas in foreign countries, 
which would tend to depress farm prices. 
The opposite view is that the decline of 
the past two years is only temporary and 
that farm prices in the near future will 
regain temporarily at least their pre-war 
buying power because of a slowing down 
in the rate of agricultural production 
already evident. The latter view is based 
largely on the fact that during the past 
century there has been a persistent de- 
cline in the importance of agriculture as 
compared with all other industries. 





UKRAINE GRAIN PROCURING 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Grain procuring 
in the Ukraine has further decreased, ac- 
cording to a cable to the United States 
Department of Agriculture from G. C. 
Haas, agricultural commissioner, Berlin, 
Germany. Bad roads are seriously affect- 
ing the marketing of grain, and prices 
are working upward.: There is a ten- 
dency on the part of peasants to hold 
grain for an expected better price in 
the spring. 





New Orleans cleared a total of 9,902,- 
915 bus grain (including wheat, corn, 
oats and rye) from July 1, 1926, to Jan. 
31, 1927, while during that period Gal- 
veston cleared 36,127,121 bus. More 


than 2,000,000 bus were cleared through 
Texas City and approximately 4,000,000 
through Houston. 
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ECENTLY the Procter & Gamble Co., in an effort to further its service 
to the bakery, hotel and restaurant trade, inaugurated a salesmen’s re- 


search bakery school. 


The school has been made a regular part of the firm’s 


annual sales convention, and is designed not only to make the salesmen more 
efficient, but also to put them in such a position as to be of help to bakers 


everywhere. 


The men in the picture are, from left to right: W. L. Fry, re- 


search baker; S. M. Bartlett, salesman Detroit district; H. R. Scott, sales- 
man Pittsburgh district; G. J. Lichlyter, salesman Dallas district; R. L. 
Lovell, biscuit and cracker research man; H. A. Nation, salesman Cincinnati 
district; John Wurst, research bakery chemist; Karl Goertemiller, demon- 
strator baker; Charles Keeney, demonstrator baker; R. B. Harris, general 


salesman. 








SHEFFIELD SUMMER HOME 
IS OFFERED TO PRESIDENT 


The Stillwater Association, of Still- 
water, Minn., last week asked B. B. Shef- 
field, Minneapolis, head of the Command- 
er-Larabee Corporation, if he would be 
willing to offer to President Coolidge his 
new $50,000 log cabin on the St. Croix 
River for use as a summer White House. 
Mr. Sheffield replied that the President 
could have anything he owned. The as- 
sociation thereupon made the offer, dwell- 
ing upon the beauties of the location and 
the advantages it offered in the way of 
fishing, etc. 

Speaking of the offer and the pub- 
licity given it, Mr. Sheffield facetiously 
remarked that it would probably be 
necessary to secure a few cantonment 
buildings from Fort Snelling to house 
the corps of secretaries and newspaper 
reporters that usually follow the Presi- 
dent, and that he had not as yet en- 
tered into negotiations for these. 





ONE OF IOWA’S FIRST MILLS 
BECOMES A VICTIM OF FIRE 


The old Rockdale flour mill on Catfish 
Creek, near Dubuque, Iowa, is no more. 
Early in the morning of March 16 it 
burned. Only the stone walls remain, 
mute reminders of an industry which 
dates back to 1834, the year after the 
first land in Iowa was opened to settle- 
ment. 

Since 1905, when the mill ceased to 
grind, the building has been used by a 
local dairyman as a warehouse and ga- 
rage. Prior to 1905, the mill had had 
70 years of ups and downs, experiencing 
the crest of its prosperity and influence 
between 1855 and 1875. 

The first Rockdale mill, known as the 
Catfish Mills, was built and run by 
David and William Hutton, father and 
son. It was a log building, which was 
shortly afterward replaced by a frame 
structure. The first patrons of the primi- 
tive mill were a few settlers who had 
taken up land along the Dubuque-Dav- 
enport road. 

In 1840 Walter Manson, John Bell and 
James Pratt became owners of the mill. 
Under their management the business 
grew apace with the growth of settle- 
ment in Dubuque County. In 1854 the 
stone mill was erected at a cost of 
around $25,000. The year following it 
was equipped to turn out 300 bbls flour 
a day. 

The flour was hauled to Dubuque by 
ox teams to a warehouse on the Missis- 
sippi, whence it went south by steamer 
to St. Louis under the name “Rockdale 
Mills, Pratt & Manson, Manufacturers.” 
Old records show that Rockdale mills 
flour brought a price of $15 bbl in 1854, 
and that nearly 9,000,000 bus wheat were 
manufactured into flour in the first 20 
years of the life of the stone mill. 


AMERICAN CUSTOM MILLERS 
WILL MEET IN CINCINNATI 


Torepo, On1o.—The American Custom 
Millers’ Association will hold its annual 
convention at the Grand Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, May 24-27. This is an organization 
consisting of small mills, formed last 
year. O. L. Cauble, Pekin, Ind., is pres- 
ident of the association. 





MANUFACTURERS’ INVOICES 
MUST BE SHOWN IN CUBA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Effective from 
March 23, manufacturers, agents, com- 
mission merchants, and freight forward- 
ers are required to present at Cuban 
consulates the original manufacturer’s 
invoice, for visé of the consular invoice 
covering goods dutiable on an ad valorem 
basis, according to the foreign tariffs 
division of the Department of Com- 
merce. The manufacturer’s invoice must 
contain a declaration, sworn to before a 
notary public, that the prices shown 
represent the true value of the goods, 
including the expenses involved in pack- 
ing and placing them ready for em- 
barkation to Cuba. 

Customs officials are instructed not to 
accept invoices covering goods dutiable 
on an ad valorem basis when they do not 
fulfill the requirements established by 
this decree, unless bond is deposited by 
the importer to guarantee presentation 
of the documents in the proper form. 
The Cuban customs law considers the 
value of the goods for the assessment 
of ad valorem duties as the current 
wholesale price at the time of exporta- 
tion in the principal markets of the 
country of origin, including in the value 
the cost of the cases, wrapping, crating, 
sacks, and all other covers of any kind 
necessary to prepare the merchandise for 
shipment to Cuba; and railroad freight 
charges from the interior to the port of 
embarkation, as well as cartage charges, 
strapping, and commission. 

This corresponds more closely to the 
value f.o.b. port of shipment, as de- 
clared on the shipper’s export declara- 
tion, than to the c.i.f. value port of en- 
try, and if the latter is entered on the 
consular invoice without separate itemi- 
zation of insurance, freight, and other 
charges incident to transportation of 
goods from port of shipment to port of 
entry, ad valorem duties may be assessed 
on a higher value than the Cuban law 
strictly requires. 





The population of the prairie prov- 
inces in 1926 was 2,067,682, according 
to the census taken in that year. This 
compares with 1,698,137 in 1916, and 
808,646 in 1906. In the 20-year period 
Manitoba has increased its inhabitants 
from 365,688 to 639,056, Saskatchewan 
from 257,763 to 821,042, and Alberta 
from 185,195 to 607,584. 





FLOUR CLUBS TO MEET 
IN ST. LOUIS, JUNE 6-7 


Coronado Hotel Is Selected as Convention 
Headquarters—Millers Will Be 
Urged to Attend 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—June 6-7 were selected 
as the dates for the annual convention of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs, to 
be held here this year, at a meeting held 
by the local organization at the City 
Club on March 18. This meeting was 
attended by H. C. Veatch, Buffalo, pres- 
ident of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs, who spent the day in St. Louis 
conferring with the local body about 
convention arrangements. 

The Coronado Hotel was selected as 
headquarters for the convention. This 
is one of the finest hotels in the city, lo- 
cated outside the business district, and 
is an ideal place for such a gathering. 
Accommodations are excellent in every 
respect, and Mr. Veatch said that it is 
one of the best places he has ever seen 
for holding a convention. 

J. O. Morrissey, president of the St. 
Louis Flour Club, introduced Mr. Veatch 
immediately after the dinner. He ex- 
plained that more time for business ses- 
sions was desired this year, and that con- 
vention arrangements would be made 
with that in mind. In a general dis- 
cussion of the organization, Mr. Veatch 
said that the National Federated Flour 
Clubs is of more importance to millers 
than it is to the members themselves, as 
much of the evil in the milling industry 
is due to unethical selling, and that it 
is the object of the flour clubs to remedy 
this condition. 

Mr. Veatch expressed the opinion that 
a meeting of millers with the club would 
tend to do away with misunderstand- 
ings. He said that an effort would be 
made to get as many millers to attend 
the convention this year as possible, and 
make it a common meeting ground for 
both millers and flour distributors. 

After Mr. Veatch’s remarks the mect- 
ing was turned into a general discussion 
of plans for the convention. It is be- 
lieved that this will be one of the largest 
ever held by the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, and the St. Louis trade is 
making preparations with that in view. 





ENTERTAINMENT PLANS MADE 
BY PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 


PrirrssurcH, Pa.—Thomas G. Ash- 
bridge, chairman of the entertainment 
committee for the annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, to 
be held at Wernersville, June 13-15, has 
submitted an initial report of plans be- 
ing made for the meeting. A masked 
ball will be held on the opening night, 
and a banquet on June 14. A surprise 
feature is being arranged for the final 
evening. 





RUSSIAN GRAIN PROCURING 

Wasnincton, D. C.—Russian grain 
procurings up to March 1 appear to be 
2,364,000 short tons in excess of those 
reported up to the same date last year, 
cabled Dr. G. C. Haas, United States 
agricultural commissioner, Berlin, to the 
Department of Agriculture. Procure- 
ments to March 1 for the current mar- 
keting season total 10,364,000 short tons, 
compared with 8,000,000 last year. The 
grain stocks along the Siberian railroad 
are estimated at 650,000 short tons on 
March 1, compared with 560,000 on Feb. 
1. Dr. Haas states that the shortage of 
sacks, storage facilities and cars has 
hampered procuring. This situation is 
being felt especially, since prompt mar- 
keting is needed, because of the high 
moisture content of the grain. 





MILLING AT SAFETY CONFERENCE 

Kansas City, Mo.—A special feature 
of the Central States Safety Congress, 
to meet in Kansas City April 13-15, will 
be a session devoted to the milling and 
elevator section, to he held on April 14. 
C. L. Alger, of the Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., Chicago, will read a paper 
on “Dust Hazards,” and Eugene Arms, 
manager of the Mutual Fire Prevention 
Bureau, Chicago, one on “Safeguards in 
Flour Mills.” Thad L. Hoffman, Kan- 
sas City, will preside at the meeting. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Wheat prices at Minneapolis declined 
about 54%4c bu last week. Naturally, the 
weakness was disappointing, tending as 
it does to discourage buyers in ordering 
out old bookings. A decline always 
makes buyers gun-shy and, since many 
have more flour under contract than they 
can readily assimilate, the lower levels 
are anything but welcome. 

Delinquent Contracts——Millers are in- 
clined to view the future with forebod- 
ing. If the present trend of the mar- 
ket continues, they can see nothing but 
trouble ahead. In the meantime, how- 
ever, they are bending every effort to 
get delinquent contracts cleaned up, and 
some report improvement in this respect. 
The better class of buyers, millers say, 
are taking more kindly to the carrying 
charge, now that they know that this is 
not an increase in profit to the manu- 
facturer, and that delay in ordering flour 
out means a loss to all concerned. 

Sales Light—Some buyers have taken 
advantage of the lower prices to aver- 
age down on their bookings but, at that, 
the total flour sales last week were in- 
significant. Sales by spring wheat mills 
averaged about 30 per cent of the ca- 
pacity reporting. 

Mills that have caught up with their 
bookings on clears find domestic inquiry 
rather light. On the other hand, a few 
of the larger companies claim to be en- 
joying a good export demand for low 
grades, and to have made good sales re- 
cently for April shipment. These book- 
ings, of course, will be filled from Buf- 
falo. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 
98-lb March 22 Year ago 
$7.40@7.50 $8.85 @8.90 
8.55 @8.70 
8.25 @8.30 


Short patent, 

COLTON 2c cece ee eeves 
Standard patent ..... 7.05 @7.15 
Second patent ....... 6.80 @7.00 


Faney clear, jute*.... 6.50@6.65 7.10@7.40 
First clear, jute*..... 6.40@6.50 6.60@6.80 
Second clear, jute*... 4.830@4.90 4.00@4.30 
Whole wheat ........ 6.50@6.65 7.60@7.70 
Graham, standard 6.10@6.30 7.35@7.40 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLINAS 


Trading in semolinas is absolutely at a 
standstill. Buyers are uninterested in 
any grade. The spread between No. 2 
and special grade has narrowed to Yc, 
due to weakness in premiums on amber 
durum and higher prices being asked for 
the off grades. No. 2 semolina is quoted 
at 43%4c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 
standard 444@4%c, No. 3 and durum 
fancy patent 4%@4%c, and _ special 
grade 414c. 

In the week ending March 19, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 55,- 
955 bbls durum products, compared with 
42,950 made by eight mills in the pre- 
vious week. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 14% were in operation March 22: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

ltussell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s C (one half), E, 
F, and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 13-19 - 460,800 198,043 42 
Previous week .. 460,800 191,972 41 
Year MDS 6 wicrins 529,200 195,050 37 
Two years ago... 548,700 181,910 33 
Three years ago.. 579,600 241,950 42 
Four years ago.. 561,100 298,590 53 
Five years ago... 546,000 287,280 53 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 2,700 bbls last week, 6,325 
in the previous week, 400 a year ago, 
and 8,647 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and two from 
Iowa, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 13-19 .... 350,700 146,069 41 
Previous week .. 421,200 178,065 42 
Year ago ....... 424,890 213,495 50 
Two years ago... 433,890 207,768 48 
Three years ago.. 426,690 217,507 51 
Four years ago.. 335,250 162,492 48 
Five years ago... 421,890 201,400 47 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 








Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -——Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Feb. 19. 73 73,750 208,285 213,861 1,966 1,104 
Feb. 26. 72 ,500 188,936 211,628 3,903 1,165 
Mch. 5 72 73,500 198,910 225,777 1,811 1,258 
Mch. 12 70 70,200 178,065 204,708 1,602 297 
Mch.,. 19 59 58,450 146,069 153,046 3,807 1,785 
GIBBON ROLLER MILL BURNED 
The Gibbon (Minn.) Roller Mill, 


owned by Robert Pless, burned March 
19. The mill had a capacity of 50 bbls 
daily. Origin of the fire is unknown. It 
started in the basement and spread rap- 
idly. Loss on the building and contents 
is estimated at $25,000. Itwas only par- 
tially insured. 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 


luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
March 19, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted): 

-—Output——, -—Exports—. 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 


Minneapolis ... 6,494 7,701 72 50 

St. Paul ...... 334 331 18 eee 

Dul.-Superior . 551 645 wae nee 

OwmtsiGe ..csccs 6,072 7,210 86 58 
NOTES 


H. J. Bergman, former linseed meal 
jobber, is now connected with the Minne- 
sota Feed Co. 

A bread wrapping bill before the 
Minnesota legislature was killed in com- 
mittee on March 21. 

E. S. Woodworth, Minneapolis grain 
man, who has been in California for five 
weeks, has returned home. 

May wheat at Minneapolis, March 22, 
closed almost 21c bu lower than a year 
ago, but May rye was 10c higher. 

Charles T. Stork, president of the No- 
vadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, vis- 
ited Minneapolis millers on March 16-17. 

A. M. Marsh, of the mill machinery 
department of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, is in Minneapolis this 
week. 

Walter A. Lawson, manager of the 
Winnipeg plant of the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., spent several days in Minneapolis 
last week. 

The nineteenth formal meeting of the 
Northwest Shippers’ Advisory Board will 
be held at the Marvin Hughitt Hotel, 
Huron, S. D., on April 26. 

William H. Bovey, general superin- 
tendent of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, has returned from a 
month’s vacation in California. 

A. C. Barbeau, president of the S. 
Howes Co., Inc., grain cleaning machin- 
ery manufacturer, Silver Creek, N. Y., 
was in Minneapolis March 18-19. 

Clarence C. Fields, vice president and 
general manager of the Norris Grain 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, passed through 
Minneapolis March 22 on his way to 
the Southwest. 

B. B. Sheffield, Minneapolis, bought 
22 sections of Montana land last week, 








Seal of Minnesota Basketball Team 








HERE is the basketball team of the International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
which has tasted defeat only once this season out of 24 games played in 


competition with teams representing various Minnesota industries. 


These 


eight husky “Millers” have carried the name of Seal of Minnesota flour to vic- 


tory 23 times. 


amateur basketball teams in Minnesota. 
were many of the best teams in the state. 


During the season they have openly challenged any and all 


Numbered among their opponents 
The Seal of Minnesota team is 


entered in the Minnesota State Amateur Basketball Tournament to be held 
in Minneapolis at the Ascension Club, which will close the season of 1926-27. 
The boys are confident of annexing the title, thereby giving the milling in- 
dustry prominence in Minnesota’s basketball history even as the milling in- 
dustry has long been famous in the annals of Minnesota’s industrial growth. 
The players, left to right, standing, are: Len Meskan, “Chuck” Morris, Vic 
Clawson, Jack Smith (captain), “Chuck” Prange; sitting, Len Worrell, Fred 


Gonyea and Jack Gleason. 
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adjacent to his ranch near Miles City. 
He will use the tract as range for his 
cattle, of which he has over 3,000 head. 


An explosion in the engine room of the 
Abeln feed mill at Holdingford, Minn., 
partially wrecked the building, but, for- 
tunately, the employees escaped injury. 
A millwright was killed in this mill 
about a month ago. 

Any one knowing the present where- 
abouts of James T. Stephens, formerly 
head miller of the Kingman (Kansas) 
Mills, is requested to get in touch with 
this department. Mr. Stephens is be- 
lieved to be employed by some mill in 
Minnesota. 

Thomas Hughes, for 19 years con- 
nected with the Beltrami Elevator & 
Milling Co., at Bemidji, Minn., has sold 
his interest therein, and started in the 
jobbing business under the name of 
Hughes & Co., handling Gold Medal 
flour and feed. 

The Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. 
has taken out a building permit for $16,- 
750, covering improvements to its ter- 
minal elevator here. An overhead Fair- 
banks-Morse scale _ is being installed, 
which calls for a housing 48 feet high 
over the entire working house. 


The North Dakota Industrial Com- 
mission, in compliance with a resolution 
passed by the state legislature, will en- 
deavor to dispose of the state-owned 
mill at Drake. This plant, which is an 
old one, has a capacity of about 125 bbls. 
If satisfactory bids cannot be obtained, 
the mill will probably be dismantled and 
sold piecemeal. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

There has been no noticeable change 
in the flour market. Scattered inquir- 
ies that came to hand last week were 
apparently of a testing character, low 
offers being made in the hope of getting 
on mill books through an anticipated 
break in wheat prices. New orders tak- 
en were generally for small lots. Buy- 
ers contracted ahead are cleaning up 
such commitments, and cannot be inter- 
ested in new purchases. 

Durum buyers were disposed to rest. 
New business came in slowly, and only 
in light volume. With some buyers still 
holding mill contracts, and taking deliv- 
ery, they are not interested in entering 
into new agreements, Others are wait- 
ing for dips. 

Quotations, March 19, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


1927 1926 
First patent ...... ..$7.45@7.70 $8.70@8.95 
Second patent ....... 7.10@7.45 8.35@8.70 
First clear, jute...... 6.65@6.90 7.00@7.256 
Second clear, jute..... 5.70@5.95 6.00 @6.25 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

DG SOOER vcvcssedéacbes 14,335 39 
EWOPSOUS WOR. ccccccscess 16,735 45 
we 5.9 64.4.6060.00.60%04 ee 59 
wee PONG ONO. 6 ii vc cwecse 27,680 75 


NOTES 


C. C. Blair, of the Globe Elevator Co., 
is in the East on a 10-day trip. 

J. A. Walter, of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Flour Mills Corporation, was in Duluth 
last week. 

J. S. Graves, general manager of the 
Capitol Elevator Co., has returned from 
California. 

W. C. Mitchell, of the W. C. Mitchell 
Co., died March 15. He was president 
of the Duluth Board of Trade in 1915- 
1916. 


Elevator stocks at Duluth-Superior 
reached the high point March 19, when 
the total in store was 26,003,000 bus. 
There were also 393,000 bus afloat. A 
year ago stocks were 27,281,000 bus, and 
213,000 afloat. 

F. G. Carson. 


GREAT FALLS 


Weakness of wheat last week caused 
a decrease in flour bookings. However, 
shipping instructions on previous sales 
are more free, and mills are operating at 
fairly good capacity. Quotations, March 
19: first patent $7.60 bbl, standard patent 
erg first clear $6.40 and second clear 

15. 


Watter F. Britran. 
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FANE Mee 


A WORD ABOUT BLACK HULL WHEAT 

A considerable number of people are 
by way of becoming much more con- 
cerned about what is known as “black 
hull” wheat than are the millers of the 
Southwest, in whose territory it grows. 
A brief statement of fact may not pe 
oy of order. 

Black hull is not a new variety o 
ard winter wheat. Like Kanred and 
several other types, it is merely a de- 
velopment of seed selection, retaining all 
of the essential characteristics of its 
Turkey wheat forbear. In the field it 
produces a stronger plant and seed 
stalk, and a considerably larger yield. 
It better resists many of the enemies of 
wheat, but will not withstand severe 
cold. Experiments have shown that a 
temperature of 10 degrees below zero 
will kill every plant, and, if farmers 
continue to seed it, the Southwest some 
time will experience a winter killing dis- 
aster greater than ever known before. 

In protein content, black hull runs as 
high or even higher than Turkey, Khar- 
kof or Kanred. The berry is exactly like 
that of the other strains, experts being 
unable to tell one from the other under 
a microscope. The fault in black hull, 
if fault it is ultimately proved to be, 
lies wholly in a slightly different compo- 
sition of gluten, which makes its flour 
product less adapted to rough treatment 
by present methods in high-speed mixers. 
This applies, however, only when it is 
ground into flour by itself. In a mix- 
ture with other wheat strains, it cannot 
be detected. This is sufficiently proved 
by the fact that millions of bushels of 
black hull wheat have been ground in 
the past few years, both by millers in 
the Southwest and elsewhere, without 
either the miller or the user of flour be- 
ing aware of it. Meantime, Dr. C. O. 
Swanson, at Manhattan, has made bread 
of flour produced exclusively from black 
hull wheat superior to that made at the 
same time from the best Turkey wheat 
flour. The comparable results were only 
a matter of handling the doughs. It also 
was developed that there is as wide a 


range in black hull characteristics as in 
\ ey 


The present flare-up about black h 
wheat amounts to little, and is likel 
amount to less. Millers and agricultural 
authorities are discouraging its growth, 
both because of its puzzling gluten qual- 
ity and the danger of destructive crop 
losses by winter killing. There is no 
more danger of its blowing up the mill- 
ing and baking industries than there was 
when Kanred was new and _ inspired 
somewhat similar doubts in the minds of 
millers aud users of flour. The whole 
thing is a millers’ problem in milling 
wheat selection, and the solution will be 
found by them. 





KANSAS CITY 


Extreme weakness in wheat, with a 
net decrease of about 3c bu on the week, 
operated further to slow up demand 
for flour. Sales, therefore, were limited 
to small lots of mill brands, mixed cars 
and the ordinary run of small jobbing 
and retailing business. Sales probably 
would not exceed one third of mill ca- 
pacity, and with many mills were sub- 
stantially less than this. 

Big Bakers.—Large trade was _prac- 
tically out of the market. The principal 
large bakers still have substantial 
amounts of flour due on old contracts, 
and are ordering this out only as they 
need it. Millers say their correspondence 
with big bakers indicates that they are 
not likely to be in the market for some 
time unless there should be a material 
strengthening of wheat prices. 

Shipping Directions Slow.—The lower 
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of quotations, with such pro- 
nounced weakness in wheat, naturally 
slowed up shipping directions. Flour 
production consequently showed a fur- 
ther decline, although it remains large 
for this time of year and is substan- 
tially greater than a year ago. Millers 
are beginning to worry somewhat over 
the prospect of further cancellations, 
with some fear that weak buyers may 
later on seek to evade responsibility un- 
der their contracts. 

Exports.—There is a surprisingly good 
demand for export, and many mills 
maintaining active correspondence with 
European buyers, particularly on the 
Continent, are selling a little flour al- 
most daily. 

Prices.—Quotations, March 19, hard 
winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $7@7.30 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.70@ 


range 


6.90; straight, $6.40@6.70; first clear, 
$5.10@5.40; second clear, $4.40@4.60; 
low grade, $3.85@4.30. 

Production.—The first table below 


shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 68 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


68 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
March 13-19 .... 356,460 227,393 63 
Previous week .. 356,460 233,405 65 
Year ago ....... 360,960 187,586 §1 
Two years ago... 367,710 186,261 50 
Five-year average (same week)... 55 
Ten-year average (same week).... 57 
KANSAS CITY 
March 13-19 ..... 175,500 136,117 77 
Previous week .. 175,500 144,514 82 
VORP BO ceoceces 151,500 86,882 57 
Two years ago... 148,500 84,453 56 
Five-year average (same week)... 66 
Ten-year average (same week).... 67 
WICHITA 
March 13-19 .... 62,400 39,460 63 
Previous week .. 62,400 40,471 64 
WAP ABO .cccces 62,400 28,380 45 
wo years ago... 65,700 36,430 65 
ST. JOSEPH 
March 13-19 .... 47,400 33,318 70 
Previous week .. 47,400 28,285 59 
YVOar ABO wcsscce 47,400 15,570 32 
Two years ago... 47,400 29,843 62 
SALINA 
March 13-19 .... 37,800 18,440 48 
Previous week .. 37,800 17,300 46 
VFOOF OBO ceccece 45,000 21,271 47 
Two years ago... 46,200 25,684 55 
ATCHISON : 
March 13-19 .... 29,700 24,430 82 
Previous week .. 29,700 24,539 81 
VOOr ABO .cecoce 29,400 23,613 80 
OMAHA 
March 13-19 ..... 27,300 20,292 74 
Previous week .. 27,300 24,243 88 
FORF BHO .eceves 27,300 16,746 61 
Two years ago... 27,300 17,906 65 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


We eM ETE CETRCLE ET CPT eer 36 
he oe BEE RE? CPE T COREE E CT Le 41 
yg TE Te Tee Sere re et oe 37 


Of the mills reporting, 4 reported do- 
mestic business fair and 62 quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
17,637 bbls last week, 15,314 in the pre- 
vious week, 3,667 a year ago and 53,559 
two years ago. 


ENTERS FUMIGATION FIELD 


J. V. McMillen, president of the re- 
cently organized T. N. T. Exterminating 
Co., Indianapolis, was in Kansas City 
last week en route to Galveston, Texas, 
where he will establish a branch office to 
handle port, ship and warehouse fumiga- 
tion. It is probable that Mr. McMillen 
will remain permanently in charge of 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


the Galveston office. Ira A. Wells, vice 
president, will act as general manager at 
Indianapolis. The T. N. T. company is 
distributing agent for the Fumigators’ 
Supply Co., Inc., New York. Mr. Mc- 
Millen several years ago was connected 
with the Chicago office of The North- 
western Miller. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANY IN FIELD 


Announcement was made this week by 
the local office of the Rollins Burdick 
Hunter Co. that the St. Paul Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co. would withdraw 
from the field of all-risks marine insur- 
ance on flour. The company’s business 
will be transferred to the Insurance Co. 
of North America, Philadelphia, which 
already has all-risks policies with a 
number of milling concerns. The Rollins 
Burdick Hunter Co. will act as its agent 
in the Southwest. 


NEW GRAIN STORAGE PROJECT 


A rather unusual grain storage proj- 
eet is represented by a contract placed 
last week by the Collingwood Grain Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, for the building of 
a 100,000-bu concrete elevator at a side 
track five miles from Plains, Kansas. 
Principals of the Collingwood Grain Co. 
own several thousand acres of wheat 
lands near the railway siding, and the 
elevator is intended principally for han- 
dling wheat from the company’s own 
farms. Last year the Collingwood com- 
pany handled about 1,000,000 bus wheat 
from this district, 80 per cent of it being 
from its own farms. 

This contract, together with contracts 
for the construction of a 500,000-bu ter- 
minal house by the Southwest Terminal 
Elevator Co., Enid, Okla., and a 500,- 
000-bu elevator by the Enid (Okla.) 
Terminal Elevator Co., was let to the 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

The Jones-Hettelsater company has, 
by the way, increased its capital from 
$30,000 to $100,000 to enable it better to 
care for the large volume of construction 
business recently booked. 


NOTES 

A. L. Goetzmann, Minneapolis, spent 
the week here and at Excelsior Springs 
on vacation and visiting old friends in 
the industry. 

S. P. Kramer, president of the To- 
peka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., is ill 
at his home, but is reported to be mak- 
ing satisfactory headway toward recov- 
ery. 

E. S. Whalen, traveling representative 
of the American Manufacturers’ Under- 
writing Association, has been visiting 
mills in Kansas the past week. He spent 
the week end in Kansas City. 

John F. Enns, president of the Enns 
Milling Co., Inman, Kansas, last week 
stopped off in Kansas City on his way 
to Fort Pierce, Fla., where, in associa- 
tion with his brothers, he holds large 
interests. 


WICHITA 


New business continues light, with only 
scattered orders and small bookings. 
Shipping instructions were not what they 
should be last week. Export business 
was light. Mills are running at approxi- 
mately 60 per cent capacity, with sales 
lagging somewhat more behind milled 
grain than they were two weeks ago. 
Prices have stood at the same level for 
some time. Quotations, 98-lb cottons, 
basis Kansas City, March 18: hard wheat 
short patent, $7.80 bbl; straight, $7.30; 
clears, $6.55. 

NOTES 

G. M. Lowry, secretary of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., spent last week in Kan- 
sas City and Topeka on business. 

Concrete is being poured for the new 
storage bins to be erected by the Kansas 
Milling Co. They will have a capacity 
of 1,000,000 bus. 

The storage tanks for the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, are almost 
completed. They will increase the com- 
pany’s storage to over 500,000 bus. 


Word has been received here that con- 
struction has been begun by the Ponca 
City (Okla.) Milling Co. on a new mill. 
The building will be 32x79, and will rep- 
resent an investment of $125,000. D. J. 
Donahue, manager of the company, ex- 
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THINK OF THIS 


In the current number of “The | 
American Ace,” published month- | 
ly by the Goerz Flour Mills Co., | 
Newton, Kansas, an argument for 
additional publicity for white flour | 
concludes with this interesting pic- 
ture: 

“Think just for a moment what 
30,000,000 bbls additional consump- 
tion would mean to the farmer, 
the miller and the baker. It would 
bring relief to the farmer by the 
increased demand for his wheat, it 
would mean more operating time 
for the mills, and larger increase 
in the ‘call for bread’ to the baker. 
The political ‘farmers’ in Wash- 
ington would not be left with a leg 
to stand on. What a blow this 
would be to them.” 

















pects to have the plant in operation by 
late spring. 

E. M. Kelly, president, and C. B. 
Rader, secretary, of the Wichita Board 
of Trade, and L. H. Powell and Roy 
Green, of the Wichita Terminal Elevator 
Co., are in St. Louis attending a meet- 
ing of the regional board of directors. 


SALINA 


Business continues fair, mills running 
at about half capacity. New bookings 
are for small lots and immediate deliy- 
ery. Prices remain within the range 
that has been in effect for a number of 
weeks. Quotations, March 17, cotton 98's, 
basis Kansas City: short patents, $7.70 


@8 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.20@7.40; 
straight, $7.10@7.30. 
NOTES 


A. T. Bales, who has been engaged as 
sales manager for the Weber Flour Mills 
Co., will take up his work in Salina on 
April 1. 

J. E. Rader, of the Sutorius Bread 
Co., and A. E. Heath, of the Perfect 
System Bakery, are attending the state 
bakers’ convention at Wichita. 

Victor Hinojosa, export manager for 
the Robinson Milling Co., opened his of- 
fice with the company here March 16. 
He has been located at Kansas City for 
several years. 

Frank M. Fink, who was in charge 
of the state grain inspection office at 
Salina a few years ago, has had his name 
presented by Governor Paulen as his ap- 
pointee to the position of state grain 
inspector. 

H. R. Sumner, crop specialist, and E. 
G. Kelley, entomology specialist, from 
the extension department of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, were in Sa- 
lina this week to meet with farmers to 
arrange for better farming. 

J. J. Vanier, manager of the Western 
Star Mill Co. and the Weber Flour 
Mills Co., has returned from Kansas 
City, where he went on business connect- 
ed with plans for extension to be made 
to the storage capacity of the Weber 
mills. 

The Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. 
has commenced construction of its new 
concrete elevators at Clay Center. The 
battery will consist of six tanks, 120 feet 
high, and will have a capacity of 100,000 
bus. This is an addition to the Snell 
mill, recently purchased by the Shella- 
barger company. 

Concrete tanks with a total capacity of 
200,000 bus will be built by the Weber 
Flour Mills Co. It is desired to have the 
work completed by June 15. With this 
addition, the Weber company, which now 
has a capacity of 3,500 bbls daily at Sa- 
lina and Ellsworth, will have a_ total 
storage of 500,000 bus, including a num- 
ber of country wheat buying stations. 


NEBRASKA 


Mills reported a light volume of flour 
business last week, with shipping direc- 
tions hard to get. Receipts of wheat 
continued small. Most of that arriving 
graded high, and had 12 per cent or 
more protein. Mills continued to take 
this kind of wheat quite freely, despite 
the fact that they already had good sup- 
plies on hand. Leen Leste. 
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ST. LOUIS 

The weaker feeling in the wheat mar- 
ket prevented buyers from making pur- 
chases other than those absolutely nec- 
essary. Flour values have not fully fol- 
lowed the option decline, due to cash 
wheat prices holding a little stronger, 
but the feeling is weaker. Shipping in- 
structions are fair, particularly in cases 
where buyers know that mills will assess 
carrying charges. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Demand from the 
South for soft wheat flour is on a strict- 
ly hand-to-mouth basis, and business was 
a little quieter last week. Shipping in- 
structions on old bookings were fairly 
active, and mills are making every ef- 
fort to have bookings taken out prompt- 
ly. There is considerable discussion as 
to the quantity of red winter wheat of 
good milling quality in the country, but 
the consensus of opinion is that there 
is still a good supply in the hands of 
farmers, country elevators and mills. 
Prices were slightly weaker toward the 
close of the week. 

Hard Wheat Flour—tThis class of 
flour was in poor demand last week, and 
price concessions were not sufficient to 
bring buyers into the market. Shipping 
instructions were not very active. Stocks 
are being kept low and it is likely that 
more active buying will occur as soon 
as the market looks favorable. 

Export Trade.——tLocal exporters still 
find it difficult to meet price competition 
in European markets, and about all that 
is being sold is an occasional lot of clears 
or low grades. Demand from Latin 
America shows little change, and _ busi- 
ness continues largely on a_hand-to- 
mouth basis. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis, March 19: soft winter 
short patent $6.40@6.80 bbl, straight 
$5.50@6, first clear $5.25@5.50; hard 
winter short patent $6.75@7.10, straight 
$6@6.40, first clear $5.25@5.60; spring 
first patent $6.90@7.40, standard patent 
$6.50@6.90, first clear $5.90@6.25. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

March 18<29 .cescccsiscvee BI,600 46 
Previous week .........++. 27,100 45 
SOSE EO sc ccnevecsevsscsses Beet 39 
TWO POMS BM. 0850s 6c<a0 17,000 27 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

March: £8<29 4 vic cccdscaces 43,400 50 
Previous week ........ss0% 46,400 53 
MOBS BO 406.0.0 50002-0808 0400 40,900 47 
Two years ago............ 29,200 34 


Charles Cummings, of the M. D. King 
Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill, was on 
‘change last week. 

J. E. Compton, sales manager of the 
Hall Milling Co., was in the central 
states on business last week. 


Harry F. Less, divisional sales man- 
ager for the Plant Flour Mills Co., was 
out of the city on business last week. 


W. P. Garcelon, St. Louis manager 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, was absent on business last 
week, 

Walter T. Friedrich, formerly of the 
sales department of the Plant Flour 
Mills Co., has accepted a position with 
the Hobart Mfg. Co. 


W. T. Brooking, chairman of the traf- 
fic committee, and Charles Rippin, traf- 
fic commissioner, of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, attended a conference in Chicago 
last week of representatives of the grain 


exchanges in Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Omaha and Chicago regarding the west- 
ern trunk line rate structure. 

Glenn F. Hilts, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., is an applicant for member- 
ship in the Merchants’ Exchange on 
transfer of certificate from George M. 
Vogt. 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, will attend 
the twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
St. Louis Millers’ Club, to be held at 
the Statler Hotel on April 19. 

Conrad E. Spens, vice president, and 
H. H. Holcomb, traffic manager, both of 
Chicago, of the Burlington railroad, and 
E. K. Fleming and H. E. Heller, gen- 
eral freight agents of the road, respec- 
tively, at Chicago and St. Louis, visited 
the Merchants’ Exchange last week. An 
impromptu reception was held in the di- 
rectors’ room, and matters of interest 
both to the railroad and the exchange 
were discussed. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Demand was light last week, with scat- 
tered sales in both city and country. 
These transactions, however, were com- 
paratively small for the most part. Most 
business was for prompt delivery. In 
the export field, inquiry has improved, 
especially from continental Europe, but 
shipments were limited to three Euro- 
pean ports, Rotterdam with 4,095 bags 
flour, Hamburg 4,043 and Bremen 328. 
A shipment of 2,500 bags flour to Kobe 
was also noted. The trade through this 
port with Latin America was fair, and 
an increase was noted in the flour move- 
ment to Havana, being 18,829 bags. The 
rate increase of 5¢ curtailed the move- 
ment to that port the week before. 

Flour prices, on March 17: 

--—Winter—, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ...... $7.80 $7.15 $8.75 
OS. POF CORE i.cccex 7.40 6.60 7.10 
100 per cent....... 7.20 6.55 7.60 
>. | See ee 7.00 6.30 7.55 
Piret clear .....ss ees 6.10 6.55 
Second clear ...... “<e 5.75 5.30 

Semolina, 54c Ib. 


A total of 30,054 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port 
during the seven days ended March 17, 
according to figures supplied by four of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 3,200 bags. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 375; Panama City, 2,000; Vera 
Cruz, 500. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Puerto Cortez, 300; 
Bluefields, 425; Cienfuegos, 320. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,550; San- 
tiago, 1,550; Kingston, 500; Colon, 1,510; 
Puerto Limon, 1,275; La Guayra, 627; 
Panama City, 450; Guayaquil, 800; Punta 
Arenas, 60; Tumaco, 110; Tela, 685; 
Puerto Barrios, 2,307; Cozumel, 20; Liv- 
ingston, 40; Belize, 450. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 


in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended March 17: 


Destination— Destination— 
 -awee wit 870 Livingston .... 102 
Bluefields ..... 425 Maracaibo .... 100 
Bocas del Toro. 50 Nueva Gerona 50 
Bremen . ; 328 Panama City.. 2,645 
Bridgetown 300 Paramaribo .. 110 
Cartagena 261 Port au Prince 1,000 
Ceiba ... . 300 Progreso .... 200 
Cienfuegos . 320 Puerto Barrios 2,482 
ll ae 2,590 Puerto Cabello 334 
Cozumel ...... 20 Puerto Castella 213 
Cristobal ...... 588 Puerto Cortez 300 
Curacao 50 Puerto Limon. 1,575 
Guayaquil 2,114 Punta Arenas 60 
Hamburg . 4,043 Rotterdam . 4,095 
Havana ...... 18,829 San Jose ..... 1,310 
GE ccs cece 300 Santiago . ‘ 2,389 
Kingston = meee «'ROMREGO cc cese 110 
MORO cccicccae at ae. MYT TeRITe 685 
La Guayra.... 902 Vera Cruz ... 500 


In addition to the above, grain was 
shipped as follows to the following ports: 
rye, 137,142 bus to Rotterdam, 25,714 to 
Hamburg; oats, 10,000 bus to Havana; 
wheat, 500 bus to Havana, 267 to Ceiba; 
barley, 100 bags to Belize; corn meal, 
1,499 bags to Copenhagen, 1,000 to 
Kingston, 300 to Gothenburg, 50 to Ha- 
vana, 10 to Almirante; feed, 291 bags 
to Havana, 110 to Colon, 25 to Cristobal; 
macaroni, 859 cases to Havana. The rye 
shipments noted were moved during the 
previous week, but declarations were only 
filed recently. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 25,714 
bus corn and 42,857 bus rye to March 
17, and on that date announced the ele- 
vator stocks as follows: wheat, 545,000 
bus, corn, 255,000; oats, 45,000; rye 
157,000. 

There was a better demand for rice 
in New Orleans trade, and export de- 
mand continued good. Blue Rose was 
quoted at 4 7-16@4 13-16c lb. Rice is 
being accumulated in large volume for 
export, especially to Porto Rico. The 
following figures were posted, March 17, 
at the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to March 17....... 598,895 969,568 

Same period, 1926......... 766,017 525,149 
Sales— 

Season to March 17....... 75,548 389,573 

Same period, 1926......... 72,011 351,814 


NOTES 


J. D. Journee, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., has returned from a business trip 
to Houma, La. 

R. A. Tonry, of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., Inc., is calling on the trade in cen- 
tral Louisiana. 

H. W. Foote, of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
has returned from an automobile trip 
through Mississippi. 

Albert Hedelund, president of the 
Omaha (Neb.) Grain Co., made a busi- 
ness call on the New Orleans trade re- 
cently. 

R,. A. Surrivan. 


MEMPHIS 


The easier trend of values and favor- 
able crop advices from the winter wheat 
belt last week stimulated a more bear- 
ish feeling. It is claimed that shipping 
instructions have been worse than for 
weeks, and some find they bought more 
than needed. Thus far no reselling is 
reported, although expectation of it is 
causing buyers to hold off. 

Quotations were reduced 10c bbl early 
last week, and toward the close some 
mills made another cut. However, prices 
on some of the selected brands are be- 
ing shaded but little. 

Quotations, March 19, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
car lots, Memphis: soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.60@8.25 bbl, standard patents 
$6.90@7.25; western soft patents $6.80 
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@7.10, semihard patent $6.40; spring 
wheat short patent $8.25@8.40, standard 
patent $7.50@7.90; hard winter short 
patent $7.25@7.40, standard patent 
$6.80@7.15. 
NOTES 

L. R. Bowman, of the Scott County 
Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., has applied 
for membership in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. 


L. R. Donelson, Sr., for many years 
engaged in the milling business here as 
a member of the firm of Yates & Donel- 
son, but recently a flour and feed bro- 
ker, is critically ill. 

Grorce WILLIAMSON. 





MILL WINS IN LITIGATION 
WHICH WAS BEGUN IN 1917 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—A jury in Judge Ham- 
ilton’s division of the circuit court in St. 
Louis last week rendered a verdict in 
favor of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, vs. Mercurio Bros. Mfg. 
Co., St. Louis, which is of particular in- 
terest to millers, as it involved the liabil- 
ity of either the buyer or the seller as 
a result of the change in prices which 
occurred when the government estab- 
lished a fixed price for wheat in 1917. 

It was brought out in the trial that 
the Mercurio Bros. company bought a 
certain volume of flour from the mill in 
May, 1917, for shipment during the next 
few months. The contract, which was 
confirmed by both buyer and seller, in 
addition to stipulating the price, con- 
tained a clause specifying that it was 
“subject to government regulation.” It 
was about the meaning of this clause 
that the case revolved. 

The first car under this particular or- 
der was shipped and accepted at the 
contract price. By the time the next 
car was shipped, however, the government 
had established a price for wheat which 
was materially under that prevailing at 
the time the order was placed. The buy- 
er refused to accept the flour unless giv- ~ 
en an allowance in proportion to the 
changed wheat price, claiming that he 
was entitled to this under the clause 
“subject to government regulation.” The 
mill refused to accept this proposal, and 
resold the flour for the account of the 
buyer, and the case in question was a 
suit by the mill to obtain the loss re- 
sulting from the second sale of the flour. 

This is the third time that this par- 
ticular case has been brought to trial. 
The mill won the verdict in the first 
trial, and it was appealed to the court 
of appeals, which sent it back to the cir- 
cuit court, where a jury again rendered 
a verdict in favor of the mill. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE CLASS 
HOLDS DINNER AND SMOKER 


The students and faculty of the Amer- 
ican Institute School of Baking held a 
fellowship dinner and smoker on March 
10, at the Webster Hotel, Chicago. An 
address on the personality behind sales 
was delivered by H. L. Fogelman, vice 
president of the Sheldon School. A ris- 
ing vote of thanks and appreciation ac- 
companied the applause as he concluded. 
George Cully, a student from The 
Fleischmann Co., Brooklyn, recently 
elected president of the class, was mas- 
ter of ceremonies. Dr. L. A. Rumsey, 
Dr. C. B. Morison, William M. Walms- 
ley, Victor E. Marx, Harry E. Bishop, 
W. V. Alcorn, and Mr. Main spoke 
briefly. 





QUALITY BAKERS’ AWARDS 


The Stroehmann Bros. Co., Williams- 
port, Pa., has been awarded the silver 
trophy of the Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica for 1926 for the highest average 
score throughout the year in the month- 
ly better bread contest. In addition to 
winning first place in March and Oc- 
tober it was awarded honorable mention 
seven other months. The Hardy Baking 
Co., Flint, Mich., was awarded first place 
for December, and honorable mentions 
went to the Bixler Baking Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, Lynchburg (Va.) Steam 
Bakery, Zimmerman’s Bakery, Mexico, 
Mo; L. Bromm Baking Co., Richmond, 
Va., and Stroehmann Bros., Williams- 
port, Pa. 












CONFLICTING CONDITIONS 

The fact that, since December, Cana- 
dian wheat has been moving into export 
markets: at an unusually rapid pace, 
leaves the milling industry in a state of 
wonder as to why there has not been 
(as always in the past) a corresponding 
demand for flour. These recurrent pe- 
riods of demand generally affect flour 
as much as they do wheat, and accord- 
ing to the laws of trade they should. 
Yet here is a case where the rule fails. 

Of one thing the Canadian miller is 
sure, and this is that his profits in the 
exporting flour trade do not conceal the 
reason. Probably never before have 
prices been cut so closely as has lately 
been the case. Sometimes the individual 
transactions show losses, and rarely are 
these recovered on more fortunate sales. 

On the other hand, it is equally cer- 
tain that the importing houses of Great 
Britain and continental Europe with 
which Canadian mills do the bulk of their 
exporting business are not to blame. 
Most of these have been foregoing their 
profits entirely in order to keep their 
Canadian brands on the market. By 
all means the commonest form of cable 
news in milling company offices nowa- 
days is to the effect that “competitive 
flours are underselling.” 

How this general condition comes 
about may be hard to determine, but it 
is no secret that the competitive flours 
referred to are made in many cases by 
British or continental mills from Cana- 
dian wheat or blends of such, and it is 
a great pity that Canadian wheat should 
be working against Canadian flour in 
this way, a thing that ought never to 
occur, and will not when the facts un- 
derlying the disturbance are made clear 
to those concerned. 


TORONTO 


There is not much sign of improve- 
ment in the spring wheat flour trade 
hereabouts. Mills say they are booking 
a small amount of mixed car business 
from day to day but this is not suffi- 
cient to keep them going full time. In 
a general way the industry is working 
below what would be normal for this 
time of year. Prices have not changed. 
Quotations, March 19: 


March 19 March 12 
Top patents ..... . $4.00 $8.00 
Patents ..... es o. wee 7.76 
Second patents , oo. wae 7.60 
Export patents .... Tue 7.30 
First clearm ......66+- 6.40 6.40 
Low grade . ; thaae . 6.60 5.60 
Weed MOUF oc ccccccscvcvces 5.10 5.10 


The foregoing prices are per barrel in 
bags of 98 Ibs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 
Montreal territory, leas 10¢ bbl discount for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Wéinters.—Demand for soft 
winters is no better than that for springs. 
Mills and dealers are offering freely but 
there is little demand. ‘The country 
roads in Ontario are in bad shape for 
the moment owing to the spring thaw, 
which is now on, and vehicular traffic is 
at a low ebb. Prices have not changed 
since a week ago. If anything they are 
easier. Quotations, March 19: 90 per 
cent patents $5.40 bbl, bulk, seaboard for 
export; $5.55@5.65, in secondhand jutes, 
Montreal, and $5.40, ‘Toronto. 

Eaporting.— Exporting demand re- 
mains slack, Cables are few and mostly 
in the nature of inquiries. In some it is 
stated that European markets are over- 
stocked with flour. This must be from 
countries other than Canada as mills 
here have not shipped enough flour any- 
where since the first of the year to 
overstock anybody. Apparently much of 
the surplus is of Australian origin. 
Prices are 8d lower. Quotations, March 


19: export springs 40s 6d per 280 Ibs, 
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Introducing Hovis Flour Into Canada 
Toronto, Ont.—The specialty flour known as Hovis, which has been pop- 
ular on British markets for nearly 40 years, is now being manufactured by 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, which has secured the 


sole rights for Canada. 


Hovis flour contains the germ of the wheat, and it 


is claimed that bread made from this product is highly nutritious and easily 


digested. 


The Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has undertaken to 


assist the baking trade in the marketing of Hovis products in Canada, and 
is planning accordingly. George E. Rotherham, representative of Hovis, Ltd., 
Macclesfield, Eng., is here for the purpose of supervising its introduction in 


this country. 


Western Canada Company Entertains 
Toronto, Ont.—The office and sales staff of the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, held an enjoyable event on the evening of March 11. 
About 90 attended, and every one entered enthusiastically into the danc- 


ing and card games which formed the entertainment. 
Several dancing features were included in 


card players for prizes was keen. 


Competition among 


the program, and added greatly to the interest, the winners being awarded 


prizes. 














jute, seaboard basis, c.i.f., London, Liver- 
pool or Glasgow, March, April, May, 
June shipment. 

Soft winter flour from Ontario wheat 
is still about a shilling out of line with 
cable offers. Not much has been sold 
for export. Mills are mostly asking 37s 
per 280 lbs, jute, for good 90 per cent 
patents, March, April or May, seaboard 
loading. 

NOTES 

E, V. Morphet, traffic manager of the 
Quaker Oats Co., Peterborough, Ont., 
was a Visitor here on March 14. 

D. A. Campbell, general manager of 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., has re- 
turned from a vacation of several weeks 
spent in Florida. 

T. J. Griggs, sales manager for New- 
foundland and the West Indies for the 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, 
called at this office on March 14. 

Canada proposed to have a law that 
will prevent the sale and use of inferior 
grades of wheat in the farming opera- 
tions of this country. Many farmers 
are at present being defrauded by un- 


scrupulous persons who sell to them for 
seeding purposes at fancy prices inferior 
varieties of wheat that are a menace to 
the buyer and to the country. 


The winter wheat mills of Ontario are 
conferring with the promoters of the 
proposed Ontario winter wheat pool with 
a view to some arrangement that will 
properly protect this industry from 
damage when the pool is in operation. 

Canadian millers have been notified by 
their association that the government of 
France has recently issued instructions 
that French colonies in Africa are here- 
after to obtain their supplies of flour 
from countries other than France as the 
domestic supply in France is not more 
than sufficient for home needs. Possibly, 
this information will enable Canadian 
mills to find a new outlet for some of 
their products. 


WINNIPEG 


The flour situation in western Canada 
shows little change from a week ago. 
In common with other parts of the coun- 
try, the western provinces are quiet, and 








Canadian Bakers Improve Technic in 
Cake Decoration 


ANADIAN bakers seem to be anx- 
C ious to improve their technic in 

cake decorating and ornamenting, 
if the avidity with which they have 
grasped recent opportunities can be tak- 
en as any criterion. A class in cake dec- 
orating was opened at the offices of the 
Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association of 
Canada, 96 Bloor Street, West, Toronto, 
under the auspices of the Toronto Re- 
tail Cake Bakers’ Association, on Jan. 
17, and has been continuing every Mon- 
day evening since. ‘The class is under 
the direction of Alexander F. Chisholm, 
and is composed of 24 men, the limit 
that could be accommodated. The classes 
were open to members and nonmembers, 
and the majority of those enrolling came 
from outside the association. 

The instructions consist of work in the 
preparing of icing, coating of cakes, 
foundation of designing and the use and 
application of tubes in decorating. The 
work is intended for beginners. Person- 
al supervision will be given in practical 
piping, and the work of the students 
will be judged at the completion of the 
course and awards made to the three 
best. Instructions for a more advanced 
class will also be given, and more elabo- 
rate work on designs, flowers, drums, 
plates, writing, etc., will be taken up. 

Beginning Feb. 28, a six-day course 


of training in the making of sweet 
goods, under the direction of Sam Goetz, 
was begun at Trent Institute, the new 
Canadian School of Baking. Accommo- 
dation for only 15 more students could 
be provided and the applications were re- 
corded in the order of their reception. 
The training given was practical in every 
respect, and included many new formu- 
las and methods. The students for this 
special class were charged $5 as a regis- 
tration fee, and it cost them $7 for their 
keep. ‘There was an additional charge 
of $7.50 for a change of white suits. 
The students brought their own changes 
of sheets and pillow cases. 

Another week’s course is being planned 
for the school. Some time ago a half 
dozen prominent members of the To- 
ronto association promised to give one 
day each at the school for instruction in 
sweet goods, but this was found to be 
rather difficult to carry out, and it was 
finally decided that a man would be se- 
cured to take the whole special class. 

A Canadian trade paper offered a 
series of gold, silver and bronze medals 
as prizes for competitions in baking to 
be arranged by the Toronto Retail Cake 
Bakers’ Association, but the matter was 
left over for the time being, with the 
idea that something might be arranged 
at convention time. 
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a return of cold weather over the Ca- 
nadian West has rather enhanced this 
condition. Mills are running very light- 
ly, and report only hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing. Some are working on fairly good 
orders, but the class of business reach- 
ing the western mills is not lucrative, 
generally speaking, and the trade is most- 
ly marking time until the opening of 
spring. Domestic buyers appear to be 
well stocked, and the export activity is 
confined chiefly to intermittent trade 
with oriental markets. Prices are steady. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, March 19, at $8.55 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.95, and first 
clears at $6.95, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15c more. Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and Alberta and British Columbia 
points 30@50c more. Bakers purchasing 
their requirements in jute get special 
prices. 

NOTES 

J. Chamberlain, Kenora, Ont., man- 
ager of the Maple Leaf Milling Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, was in Winnipeg last 
week, 

E. H. Franke, vice president of the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
left last week on a business trip to To- 
ronto and Fort William. 


George H. Booth, western sales man- 
ager for the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, left recently for 
Calgary, Edmonton, Medicine Hat, and 
other western points. 

James Stewart, president of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, and of 
the Stewart grain interests, who has 
been on the Pacific Coast on business 
relating to the taking over of the 2,- 
000,000-bu elevator there, returned to 
Winnipeg last week. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


Local business in spring wheat flour is 
only - fair. The wheat movements last 
week were not sufficient to shake the 
present price structure. Buyers have 
not enough faith in quotations to book 
for large quantities, so business is limit- 
ed to bakers’ and dealers’ immediate 
needs. 

There is no change worth reporting 
in export, business being limited to small 
scattered orders. Spring is unusually 
early this year, and the opening of navi- 
gation from Montreal may begin much 
sooner than last year. This is expected 
to stimulate export demand. 

Domestic prices, March 18: first pat- 
ents $8 bbl, patents $7.75, second pat- 
ents $7.50, export patents $7.30, all jutes, 
car lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points, 
less 10c bbl cash discount. 

The winter wheat flour market is 
about unchanged with business small 
and stocks average. Prices are firm. 
Quotations, March 18, $6.15@6.20 bbl, 
secondhand jutes, car lots, ex-track, net 
cash; small lots $6.80@6.90, less 10c¢ bbl 
cash discount. 

. * 

The following have returned from 
Toronto, where they attended a meeting 
of the traffic committee of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association on March 
14: R. W. Hardy, Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd; E. D. Stuart, Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd; D. M. Wilson, St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd; Thomas 
Griggs, Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd; J. 
L. V. Mallette, secretary Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association. 





CHAIN STORES IN CANADA 
Wiynirrc, Man.—W. P. Riley, presi- 
dent of the Western Grocers, Ltd., last 
week announced at Winnipeg that plans 
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are being made for the formation of the 
first big grocery chain store movement 
in western Canada. The Western Gro- 
cers, Ltd., is understood to be sponsor- 
ing the co-operative movement, the mem- 
ber stores being organized for the pur- 
pose of buying and merchandising. Sev- 
eral hundred western stores will be in- 
cluded in the chain, Mr. Riley said, which 
will be affiliated with a chain concern 
operating more than 3,000 stores in the 
United States and in eastern Canada. 





Canada—Exports Via United States 


Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat 
nd wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
ses of the United States, by countries of 
ination and by seaboard ports, from 
gz. 1 to Dec. 31, 1926, as reported by the 
ed States Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
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Ur 
mestic Commerce: 
Flour, 
— Wheat, bus bbls 
A OEE. encase ersessdees . Noeges 171 
A Mio nekeeedeseceed- © Madcues 7,833 
DelGiMM ccccccccceccssse 4,696,501 629 
Delt cacncacaceesesens. Benne 272 
MraGlh cccevcesonescescsec 182,492 92,899 
POUS socdvecseteveesacees  §ee068 1,044 
ColomBlR cs ciccccccescces 261,784 181 
Coste MGGR cccccseccccsss cesece 759 
GODS sicseccescoosecesse  teseee 37,926 
Cc hoslovakia .........-- 1,824 
Denmark and Faroe 44,964 
Dominican Rep. ......... 5,482 
Ecuador ..ccccccsvcccsss 164 
Baypt cccctccecovessvese 26,949 
MathOMOR ccccossesecsvecs 5,62 
Fi res ee eee 35,927 
FPranC@ cccccccccsescecsee A9OUE,USR cevces 
French Africa .........- 11 
French Gwlama ..cccccess cosces 33 
French West Indies .... .«...- 667 
Ge BEF secvacunesueces 2,572,276 199,533 
G SEP wciweascecesess § =§©_s68 90% 21 
G OO cedcosccasescvenes 631,517 37,402 
DUUCHENEED ccccecevccucee e66sss 1,128 
MAU secccceconecacisees tesdas 12,610 
DCE vobesetcccacsee  “eeubeu 295 
EOOIOIE. ck bch RE6HCECERDED 608808 439 
Ir Pree State ....ccc0e 775,161 12,284 
SURE ccuch 035654000 604004 2,872,101 15,097 
SOROMRTER cccdccsesccese§ weaves 3,601 
Latvia ccccccccscessscccs 42,973 794 
TADGTIE, se coecieccanveses  ce¢ace 349 
MORIOD 600 5-05006964 040065 145,000 1,620 
M OOO coccvececceseses 27,350 10,659 
DlethOxIORGs cccvosecscive 3,650,199 7,732 
Dutch Gulame ..ccoscccce  seeves 545 
Dutch West Indies ...... «.....- 1,091 
MOPWOF scceccecteesserse 219,179 38,531 
PAROS Seaeesraccsscinece ~sciwass 4,096 
POPU ane ceaseseceteccsacs 20 35 
I ‘>. 2a sanded 3,870 
Azores and Madeira Is... 6,101 10,865 
POTtGORs. 244s 0asckcescess |) are 
Portuguese Africa ..... 8,398 1,210 
I 1 CEOS) cccnccce sesso 1,815 
S De Sees eheeeneeeeies. se0Ne8 630 
a eS re ree ee 300 
len oe 378,499 23,444 
SD. 3 ia 802 65009 Os nn ET 
a | 65,27 299 
ViTGin BEE secctseees <eveec 246 
Philippine BOROMGS 2.2 se 8 = cesvse 237 
VORRMGE £64:09%. 60 c:0 cde 5,959 68,358 
United Kingdom ........ 14,265,394 287,932 
British South Africa .... 294,968 1,402 
Algerid, “WOME vccscvcces 242,188 1,155 
Brition West ALFICR 2.2.62 sserece 13,890 
OLIN Scdbdewestacess  éveee. 10 
SOC EE kod eee sees ~~ oxsae'e 542 
Me EE Sia cscees . ooenes 10,521 
OTRO -NipWercaaveiene <aNe002 2,574 
PE ccc tecesscaisees. o0aeue 18,892 
SEED Gsksakoawaecsees sanens 8,341 
Other Br. West Indies... ...... 13,663 
ENOL 44 dab aoe eek és 0¥éene 79,870 9,201 
OWE, n.k40:06.3505 060-0: 6,239 
POSOREI TINUE Avscccases § eaenes 4,250 
COMED. SaWebecae censceee 70,514 392 
TO Na eacewrsotisiwas 34,635,849 1,201,498 


Canadian wheat and wheat flour ship- 
ments through the various United States 
Atlantic seaboard ports from Aug. 1 to Dec. 
31, 1926: 





Flour, 

From— Wheat, bus bbls 
NOW Wee occcscvvece 23,919,432 893,339 
Philadelphia ......... 4,285,745 1,905 
a) ee 1,260,141 92,929 
eee 3,790,553 27,735 
| | ee 1,076,903 185,590 
Pre 2 ieee 
SOU eaivescetecin 34,635,849 1,201,498 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 


Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1, 
1926 and 1925, to Feb. 28, 1927 and 1926, via 
United States and Canadian seaboard ports, 

s reported by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 





To— 1926-27 1925-26 
United States ......... 5,739,366 7,954,472 
United Kingdom— 

Vin T, Ti BON ci cs. 94,240,105 109,994,694 
_ Via Canadian ports..30,055,728 34,707,766 
Other countries— 

Via GU. B, Peete s.c006 206,630 172,538 

Via Canadian ports. .33,266,028 39,398,801 

TOM 6ccdicscdecaee 163,507,857 192,228,271 

WHEAT FLOUR. BBLS 

To— 1926-27 1925-26 
United States ...c.seces 6,185 10,345 
United Kingdom— 

VOR Te Be MOGR ccs cccce 538,210 510,612 


Via Canadian ports.... 1,514,305 1,395,734 
Other countries— 
Vin U. &. perts, oc cccce 1,687,548 1,828,532 


Via Canadian ports ... 1,957,186 2,433,881 





TORE 65448 Ci eievi ges 5,703,434 6,179,104 
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CHICAGO 


The flour market continues practically 
dormant. Brokers and mill representa- 
tives say it is utterly impossible to in- 
terest buyers in fresh commitments, and 
the declining market also has slowed up 
shipping directions. Complaints of lack 
of business are more numerous than for 
many weeks. 

Spring Wheat Flour.——The declining 
market is given as the main reason for 
the slack demand for spring wheat 
grades. Jobbers say the retail trade 
will not order out against old contracts, 
and are not adding to their stocks, de- 
spite the fact that some very low prices 
are being quoted them by certain mills. 

Hard Winter Flour—Only scattered 
single cars were sold last week. Some 
cheap prices are being named, but 
neither bakers nor jobbers are inclined 
to enter the market now. Directions are 
only fair. 

Soft Winter Flour—Prices were a lit- 
tle lower last week, but attractive offer- 
ings do not seem to make much differ- 
ence. Business is very quiet, and some 
mills seem to be willing to accept al- 
most any bid submitted. Users of soft 
wheat flour, however, are in the main 
well supplied, especially the larger buy- 
ers. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 
98’s and clears in jute, March 19: spring 
top patent $6.75@7.25 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $6.50@6.90, first clear $5.80@6.35, 
second clear $4.50@4.75; hard winter 
short patent $6.60@7, 95 per cent patent 
$6.10@6.60, straight $5.90@6.35, first 
clear $5.40@5.75; soft winter short pat- 
ent $5.95@6.40, standard patent $5.80@ 
6.15, straight $5.65@5.90, first clear $5 
@5.50. 

Duruwm.—Prices on semolina are prac- 
tically unchanged, and demand extreme- 
ly quiet. Sales are widely scattered, and 
only in single cars. Shipping directions 
also have slowed up a little. Most du- 
rum mills now are insisting upon a car- 
rying charge on unfilled orders. No. 2 
semolina was quoted, March 19, at 4%c 
lb, bulk; standard semolina, 442@4%c; 
No. 3 semolina, 44,@4'4c; durum patent, 
3% @4'%4c; special grade, 37%,.@4%e. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

March 18-19 ...cscosesesese 37,000 92 
Previous week .....e..+0. 37,000 92 
VOR ABO wcccccccesceccces 36,000 90 
TWO YOAFS AHO... csccccece 33,000 82 


NOTES 


Grover G. Jones, president of the 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, IIl., 
is calling on the trade in Iowa this week. 

R. A. Hoyt, of the Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City, Minn., spent a few days 
here last week, leaving later on a trip 
to eastern markets. 


Charles T. Stork, president of the No- 
vadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 
passed through Chicago last week on the 
way to Minneapolis. 

A. L. Hale, manager of the Com- 
mander Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Chicago several days last week, en route 
east on a business trip. 


J. A. Walter, manager of the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Flour Mills Corporation, was a 
recent visitor in Chicago. He was re- 
turning from a trip to Minneapolis. 

A. G. Bemmels, secretary of the Bald- 
win Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, called 
at this office March 14. He visited the 
trade here, later leaving for markets in 
the central states and the East. 


A number of Minneapolis grain men 


Correspondent at Milwaukee 
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were in Chicago last week, among them 
being G. Morris, wheat buyer for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., H. L. Whitt- 
ner, of the Hallet & Carey Co., and Mr. 
Redlein, of the Marfield Grain Co. 


S. T. Edwards & Co., feed system en- 
gineers and handlers of dried butter- 
milk, Chicago, have during the past few 
weeks arranged to take over the dried 
buttermilk output of four new cream- 
eries, two in Michigan, one in Illinois 
and one in Iowa. 

A. P. Rust, Aurora, IIl., is now travel- 
ing in northern Illinois for the Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
the Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., 
working through the offices of B. N. 
Lathrop, Chicago. Mr. Rust was for- 
merly connected with the Aurora City 
Mills. 

It is reported that the suit originally 
brought by the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., Minneapolis, against 
John A. Sloan, baker, Chicago, in 1920, 
has been satisfactorily settled out of 
court. Mr. Sloan is again in the baking 
business here, and it is said he still is 
using Ceresota flour. 


E. Earl O'Neill, a member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, died suddenly on 
March 15, aged 54. He was born at 
Gallatin, Mo., and began his financial 
career here with A. O. Slaughter & Co., 
in 1894. Ten years later he became as- 
sociated with Pringel, Fitch & Rankin, 
and in 1912 became a general partner 
with Jackson Bros. & Co. 


Henry Adams Bellows, Minneapolis, 
recently appointed a member of the 
Federal Radio Commission, called at this 
office March 17, en route from Washing- 
ton. He formerly was associate editor 
of The Northwestern Miller, and recent- 
ly has been director in charge of Radio 
Station WCCO, Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. 


The New Richmond (Wis.) Roller 
Mills Co. is letting contracts for the 
erection of a warehouse for the storage 
of flour and feed adjoining its mill. It 
will be 100x250, of concrete and wood, 
and will have a capacity of 25,000 bbls 
flour, which will give the company stor- 
age capacity of approximately 35,000 
bbls flour in addition to its grain storage. 


MILWAUKEE 


Confirmation of bearish sentiment in 
the flour trade by the declining move- 
ment of the wheat market, which has 
been responsible to a large extent for a 
reduction of 20c bbl, appears to have 
served only to have induced further 
holding off. Trading last week was as 
dull as in any week this year. Mills 
also report greater difficulty in securing 
shipping instructions, although deliveries 
in most cases are in excess of new orders. 
The outlook, however, is regarded as 
promising, for many are believed to be 
getting to a point where replenishment 
is necessary. Mills as well as jobbers 
are exerting strong efforts to stimulate 
trade, but asking limits are reported to 
be well adhered to. Quotations, March 
19: fancy city brands hard spring wheat 
patent $7.20@7.55 bbl, straight $6.95@ 
7.25, first clear $6.15@6.50, and second 
clear $4.65@5.10, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Conditions respecting trade in Kansas 
patent differ little from those affecting 
spring. However, representatives of 
southwestern mills report that moderate 
shipping directions are being received, 
relieving the situation to some extent. On 
the other hand, sales are of negligible 
volume, and inquiry is slack. Prices have 
been reduced fully 20c bbl in line with 
the drop in wheat, but buyers evidently 
are expecting more of a decline, judging 
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by the manner in which concessions are 
being demanded, even on very small 
business. The picture of future business, 
however, is not entirely dismal, and it is 
likely that any material upturn in the 
wheat market would, if held, result in 
considerable business. While some of the 
principal customers are still working on 
orders placed early in the crop year, the 
average buyer appears to be on a pure- 
ly consumptive basis, taking small lots 
frequently. Quotations, March 19: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat patent $6.80@ 
7.10 bbl, straight $6.60@6.85, and first 
clear $5.80@6.05, in 98-lb cottons. 


NOTES 


The Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co. 
contemplates the erection of a fireproof 
elevator of 100,000-bu capacity this year. 


Philip Orth, Sr., president of the Ph. 
Orth Co., Milwaukee, celebrated his 
eighty-second birthday anniversary on 
March 17. Mr. Orth is still active in 
the business, although the general man- 
agement is in charge of his son, Philip 
Orth, Jr. 


William A. Hottensen, president of the 
W. M. Bell Co., grain commission, Mil- 
waukee, and vice president and treas- 
urer of the Globe Milling Co., Water- 
town, Wis., was unanimously selected as 
a candidate for president of the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce at the an- 
nual caucus held March 19. 


Walter Uebele, proprietor of the Bur- 
lington (Wis.) Feed Co., was host to 
several hundred farmers and their fam- 
ilies on March 15, the occasion being the 
first annual farmers’ day. Motion pic- 
tures emphasizing the benefits of com- 
mercial mixed feeds, commercial fertil- 
izer, etc., were shown in the evening. 

L. E. Meyer. 





New Trade Publications 











The Small Scale to Factory Proportion.— 
An article entitled ‘“‘The Small Scale to Fac- 
tory Proportion,’’ by Washington Platt, of 
the Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has 
been reprinted in pamphlet form from In- 
dustrial and Engineering Chemistry, pub- 
lished by the American Chemical Society. 
The booklet deals with the proper method 
of interpreting and applying, in factories, 
information secured by experiments with 
small scale equipment. It is explained that 
the most common error which occurs in this 
connection is that when a new method is 
proposed a small scale run is made up by 
this new method and compared directly with 
the factory product made by the old meth- 
od, instead of comparing it with the small 
scale run by the old method. 


Carbon Monoxide Asphyxiation.—The B. 
F. Sturtevant Co., Boston, has issued a 32- 
page booklet on “Carbon Monoxide Asphyx!- 
ation and Its Prevention,’’ which all motor- 
ists should read. It is pointed out that 
carbon monoxide is odorless, colorless and 
tasteless, and that it may kill without warn- 
ing. The point is emphasized that inhala- 
tion of a small amount of gasoline engine 
exhaust fumes daily will undermine the 
health, causing dizziness, loss of appetite, 
loss of weight, loss of color, and several 
other disorders. The booklet is obtainable 
from the Sturtevant company, free of 
charge. 


Handbook for Millers.—-The eighth edition 
of the Taschenbuch des Millers, a handbook 
for millers, has been issued by the Muehlen- 
bau & Industrie Aktien Gesellschaft (Mill 
Building & Industrial Corporation), Frank- 
furt, Germany. It contains more than 350 
development of mill 


pages, tracing the 
building from ancient down to modern 
times. A vast amount of valuable statis- 


tical data is included. More than 500 illus- 
trations are included, besides several color 
plates. 


Cyanogas.—The American Cyanamid Sales 
Co., Inc., has published a booklet entitled 
“Cyanogas Grain Fumigation.” It contains 
instructive information concerning common 
insects infesting wheat, and gives a history 
of grain fumigants. The discovery and de- 
velopment of cyanogas is traced. The book- 
let declares that “until the discovery of the 
use of Cyanogas for the fumigation of stored 
wheat, the grain trade has had no other 
expedient than to practice the costly and 
futile method of turning. The application 
of Cyanogas offers the industry an entirely 
new and scientific method of handling wheat 
in storage.””’ The booklet contains several 
illustrations. 


Artificial Flour Ageing.—-The Artificial 
Ageing of Flour is the title of a booklet 
issued by the recently organized British 
company of Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., New- 
ark, N. J. It is reprinted from Milling 
(Liverpool). The booklet comprehensively 
explains the Agene Process as a bleaching 
and maturing reagent. Agene is the trade 
name for a process of artificially maturing 
and bleaching flour by the introduction of 
air containing approximately 1 per cent 
nitrogen trichloride to a forcibly agitated 
flour. The booklet contains several illustra- 
tions. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








TOLEDO 


Business with the mills last week was 
without especial feature. The break in 
the wheat market did not stimulate sales, 
and was without appreciable effect, so 
far as one could observe. In fact, the 
course of wheat prices, whether up or 
down, has not been a material influence 
on sales for months. The buying trades 
take on limited additional supplies in 
response to depleted stocks and for 
near-by requirements, when they are 
forced to do so, and not before, and 
that is all there is to it. The market is 
not much of a factor. 

More Interest Shown.—There has been 
little improvement in the volume of sales, 
and much more interest and inquiry, 
this month, but it has not been sufficient 
to increase the production of the mills; 
rather, it has prevented still further cur- 
tailment and has served to maintain the 
previous rate of operation at about an 
average of half capacity. It is not ex- 
pected that this rate will be materially 
increased. 

Domestic business has been supple- 
mented more or less steadily by export 
sales. While these are not of large vol- 
ume, they have been made with sufficient 
frequency and regularity to help the 
situation materially. This export busi- 
ness seems to signify that the demand 
exists for soft wheat flour abroad, and 
that a continuous movement might be 
had for the balance of the crop if prices 
remained in line. 

If there is any exceptional circum- 
stance in the milling situation of this sec- 
tion at present, it may be found in the 
fact that red wheat has continued to 
sell at 10c, Toledo rate points, under 
the Chicago May future, and that the 
movement has continued in fair volume. 
The reason for this may be found in 
the fact that millers have been out of 
the market, have had good stocks of 
wheat in elevators and, consequently, 
were indifferent about bidding. There 
has been nothing in the demand for flour 
to encourage them, and even half capac- 
ity operation of the mills has been main- 
tained with some difficulty. 

Situation Normal.—The situation is 
normal and healthy. There is some buy- 
ing of flour going on all the time. Early 
bookings are now pretty well cleaned up. 
The flour has gone into consumption, 
and purchases consist of conservative 
amounts for actual near-by requirements. 
It seems probable that a larger number 
of buyers will be coming into the mar- 
ket for moderate amounts, so there is 
a chance for still further improvement. 

Flour prices have been working stead- 
ily to lower levels, and are now nearly 
back to the low point of the crop. * 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, March 18, at $6@6.15 
bbl, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 50,500 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 
March 18-19 ............. 839,100 77 
Previous week ........... 39,000 77 
VORP BBO .ccccccccccccccce 36,800 76 
Two years ago............ 28,900 60 
Three years ago.........+. 35,100 76 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 


Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
March 13-19 ...... 67,800 33,988 50 
Previous week .... 47,100 32,752 69 
SORE BHO ..cccevisics 55,500 25,305 45 
Two years ago..... 104,760 44,333 42 
Three years ago....115,260 67,437 58 





NOTES 

Harold Anderson, president of the 
National Milling Co., left March 20 for 
Kansas City. 

H. Richardson, of the Richardson 
Scale Co., New York, called on the Na- 
tional Milling Co., March 17. 

Howard W. Adams, sales manager for 
the David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich., is visiting mill connections. 

Raymond P. Lipe, formerly engaged 
in the grain and hay business, Toledo, 
returned with his family last week from 
a tour of South America. 

Mark N. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., returned last week from a visit 
at Atlantic City. Louis A. Mennel, of 
this company, is on a short trip to Cali- 
fornia. 

LL. C. Chase, president of the United 
Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio, re- 
turned March 16 from a visit to Phoenix, 
Ariz., and Denver, Colo. He _ reports 
himself entirely recovered in health. 

It has been decided to hold the next 
meeting of the Tri-State Grain Dealers’ 
Association in Toledo in June. A large 
attendance is expected. This association 
is made up of grain dealers in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan. 

R. B. Smith, Columbus, Ohio, is now 
representing the Dodge City (Kansas) 
Flour Mills in Ohio, and recently ar- 
ranged with E. A. Bagge, 3813 Elsmere 
Avenue, South Norwood, Ohio, to job 
their flour in Cincinnati. 

Word received from Buenos Aires 
from C. B. Jenkins, of the Noblesville 
(Ind.) Milling Co., on a trip around 
South America, says that he has fol- 
lowed the slogan “See America First,” 
and that the port of Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, is well worth seeing. 

Richard L. Groff, until recently with 
the W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, is 
now living at Flint, Mich., and has en- 
gaged in the flour brokerage business in 
that state. He has the accounts of the 


Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Among representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo last week were H. W. 
Tibbals, of the Maney Milling Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb., J. Lee Krumm, of the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; 
J. E. Brock, of the Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas; A. G. 
Bemmels, of the Baldwin Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis; M. McMullin, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Flour trade is drifting along appar- 
ently in the hope that better weather 
will bring more sales. Flood conditions 
in many sections of the state have se- 
riously hampered business. 

Demand for hard winter wheat flour 
is very quiet. Orders are widely scat- 
tered and for small amounts, 

Soft winter wheat flour prices appear 
to be well held, and there are no indi- 
cations of changes toward lower levels. 
Orders generally are for small amounts, 
with most users reporting sufficient 
stocks on hand. 

Strong competition continues to fea- 
ture the export market, with a tendency 
to shading of prices in order to secure 
business. European demand is light, but 
some orders are being received from 
Latin America. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
March 19: soft winter wheat short patent 
$7.40@7.90 bbl, fancy patent $6.45@6.70, 
straight patent $6@6.25, hard winter 
wheat short patent $7.85@8.20, standard 
patent $7@7.35, spring patent $7.85@ 
8.10, standard $7.10@7.60. 


NOTES 


James S. Sellers, Frankfort, Ind., for 
years proprietor of the Big Four grain 
elevator at Crawfordsville, died recently, 
aged 84, 

Cecil M. Cohee, Frankfort, Ind., has 
received notice of his appointment by the 
Indiana department of agriculture as a 
deputy inspector of feed, seeds and 
grain. 

A grain dealers’ short course was held 
at Purdue University, La Fayette, Ind., 
March 15-17. Stress was placed on 
laboratory work in grading commercial 
samples of corn, wheat and oats. 

The seed corn situation is serious in 
Indiana again this year. In tests made, 
as many as 12 out of 20 ears have been 
found unfit for planting. Much of it 
had to be gathered before it was dried 
out fully. Agricultural authorities are 





tucky. 





A Mill That Still Runs After a Century of Service 





THE Mad River Mill, situated at West Liberty, in picturesque Logan 
County, Ohio, takes its name from the stream which supplies it with 
power. It was built in 1815. In the pioneer days, Indians and settlers came 
through the woods on horseback with their bags of corn and waited their 
turn to get their meal ground. The founder of the mill was born in Ken- 
He went to Ohio as a young man, and laid out the pretty village 


| 

| 
of West Liberty. His was the first house in that town. 
in operation, under the direction of J. A. Yoder. Its capacity is 20 bbls daily. 


The mill is still 


























urging that no corn be planted until 
fully tested. 
T. Devaney, 


NASHVILLE 


Flour trade in the Southeast has been 
holding up very satisfactorily, and there 
was increased production last week. The 
aggregate volume of business showed an 
increase over the corresponding time in 
the past two years. So far as the mill- 
ing business is concerned, conditions 
would indicate a return to normalcy. 

Mills have been booking a fairly good 
stream of orders with regularity, though 
purchases are in moderate quantities, 
Mills make no complaint about ship- 
ping instructions, with the movement of 
flour close to output. It is believed that 
present conditions in the market will 
continue for 60 to 90 days. It is not 
regarded as probable that a crop scare 
of sufficient proportions to disturb the 
conservative policy of buyers will oc- 
cur. So long as business continues up 
to average, this policy seems in a great 
degree satisfactory to both mills and 
jobbers. 

Flour prices remained practically un- 
changed last week, with market almost 
nominal at the close, there being only 
light scattering sales. Quotations, March 
19: best soft winter wheat short patent, 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$8.35@8.60 bbl; standard patent, $7@ 


7.50; straights, $7@7.25; first clears, 
$6.25 @6.75. 


Minneapolis and western flours are in 
moderate demand. Bakers, with the ex- 
ception of a few large ones, are buying 
in small lots. Quotations, March 19: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $8@8.50 bbl; hard 
winter wheat short patent, $7.50@8; 
standard patents, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 13-19 ...... 154,920 103,358 66.7 

Previous week ... 152,500 95,860 62.1 

WOOP BOO 66.64060% 161,220 92,724 67.5 

Two years ago.... 152,520 76,989 50.4 

Three years ago... 202,320 109,098 53.9 
* * 


R. H. McClelland, president of J. H. 
Wilkes & Co., flour and feed manufactur- 
ers, who has been seriously ill, is improvy- 
ing. 


Joun Leper. 


NORFOLK 


The flour market is easier. Trade has 
been fairly quiet. Jobbers and others 
have done a little buying for immediate 
needs, but no large trading is reported. 
Prices are somewhat below figures of a 
week ago. Quotations, March 18: north- 
western spring patents $7.75@8.25 bbl, 
second patents $7.40@7.60; top winter 
patents $6.70@6.85, second patents $6.35 
@645; Kansas patents $6.60@6.70, sec- 
ond patents $6.30@6.40; Virginia and 
Maryland straights, $6.10@6.25. 

JoserpH A. Lestie, JR. 


EVANSVILLE 

There was very little change in mill- 
ing conditions last week. Millers re- 
ported a continuance of shipping orders 
comparable with previous weeks, but 
there was little new business. Shipping 
instructions included export trade in a 
larger degree than for some _ weeks. 
Spring weather has forwarded wheat 
prospects immensely, and indications are 
for a large yield if. no untoward weather 
intervenes. Quotations, March 20, f.o.b., 
Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: best 
patent $7.50 bbl, straights $6.50; Kan- 
sas (hard), $7. Clears, in jutes: first, 
$5.20 bbl; second, $5. 


W. W. Ross. 





SLIGHT DAMAGE IN INDIANA 


Inpranapouis, INp.—While the temper- 
ature for the state averaged about 4 
degrees above normal last week, there 
were two days when it was below and it 
was feared damage might have resulted 
to the spring wheat crop. Agricultural 
officials, however, say that snow, accom- 
panying the cold wave, protected the 
grain crops. Where the ground was bare, 
some honeycombing and heaving oc- 
curred, though the damage is slight. 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


N a discussion of decreased flour consumption con- 

ducted by Mr. Henry Stude, president of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association, during the recent Trade Pro- 
motion Conference held in Chicago, Mr. G. R. Williams 
is credited by the official reporter with the following 
comment: 

“While we have been listening to 
this discussion on rich bread and lean 
bread, another factor which I have 
never before heard discussed came to 
my mind, During the war, as I remember it, the 
government was willing to adopt as a standard the 
yield of two hundred and sixty-five pounds of bread 
in a barrel of flour. At present, I am in touch with 
a lot of figures which show an average of nearer three 
hundred pounds, or approximately that amount, per 
barrel of flour. Roughly speaking, this means that out 
of a barrel of flour the average production is about 
thirteen per cent more in pounds of bread. Some of 


MORE 
LOAVES, 
LESS FLOUR 


this amount is represented in these other ingredients— 
in the richer loaf; some more of it is the result of 
increased absorption. But it would seem to me that in 
that thirteen per cent increased yield in a barrel of 
flour we can find a reason for some of the decreased 
consumption of flour, without the corresponding de- 
creased consumption of bread.” 

This is an interesting thought, though it does not 
seem to offer the whole solution. Doubtless Mr. Wil- 
liams, when he intimated that there had been “no cor- 
responding decreased consumption of bread,” referred 
to total rather than per capita use, for it seems im- 
possible to escape the conviction that there has been 
a decrease in per capita consumption. To state that 
there has been no such reduction in total bread con- 
sumption as is apparent in the use of flour might lull 
the baker into a false sense of security. He must, 
however, realize that he has actually suffered serious 
loss, even though it is granted that as many loaves are 
sold today as a few years ago, for the reason that 
his total sales have not kept pace with the growing 
population. The added ingredients that go to make 
up the richer loaf should not have been permitted to 
stiffen the competition of flour for its share of the 
consumer’s food dollar, but rather should have made 
the competition of both bread and flour easier. If 
they have not done so, as Mr. Williams intimates, it is 
more than high time for a concerted clinic on the 
subject by both miller and baker. 


* ~ ” 


HE tremendous uproar that has been caused during 

the past two or three years by Sir William Arbuth- 
not Lane, head of the New Health Society in England, 
has at last brought quieting measures of retaliation. 
Sir William, it will be remembered, set this country 
as well as England agog with the 
notion that white bread caused cancer. 
More recently he has simmered down 
to the less specific but at the same time 
more devastating doctrine that “the 
curse of our age is that we are provided with white 
bread.” But the National Association of British and 
Irish Millers has been aroused, and as a preliminary 
step of reprisal against such insensate calumny has 
conducted a questionnaire designed to bring out the 
intelligent majority opinion of the British medical 
fraternity. The results of this questionnaire, detailed 
elsewhere in these columns, indicate that the British 
medical profession by no means indorses Sir William’s 
libels, and that all but a mere handful indignantly 
repudiate them. 

Many of the doctors who answered the question- 
naire were emphatic in denouncing faddism and the 
making of sweeping statements without sufficient 
Scientific backing. “The condemnation of white bread 
is a passing phase by a few extremists,” wrote one. 


BREAD 
AND THE 
PHYSICIAN 





Some even went so far as to declare that the so-called 
health campaigns were having a serious effect on the 
nation’s health, and were filling people with unneces- 
sary fears and dread of disease. The millers’ associa- 
tion was congratulated by a number of the doctors 
for undertaking to obtain an authoritative opinion 
from the medical profession by means of a referendum. 

Although it has been objected by the trade press 
in England and in other quarters that there is too 
much of a tendency to look upon physicians as final 
authorities in the matter of diet, for the reason that 
only a few of them are adequately equipped either by 
experience or by training to give final judgments, 
there can be no doubt of the value of such a concerted 
opinion as has been gathered by the British millers. 

America, unhappily, has as yet seemed content to 
take the view merely of the extremist on the subject 
of bread. Few have risen to the defense of white 
bread. Even its makers have seemed indifferent. 
There is at least one hopeful manifestation in bread’s 
favor, however, and this is a budding tendency among 
men of the American medical profession to state calmly 
and without prejudice the merits of bread, knowledge 
of which seems to have been rendered dim in the popu- 
lar mind by the recent inundation of faddist propa- 
ganda. One of the outstanding apostles of this new 
trend is Dr. W. A. Evans, who writes a syndicated 
health column for newspapers. 

Dr. Evans’ comment is, so far as is revealed by a 
fairly wide reading of newspapers and hundreds of 
current clippings, the most straightforwardly truthful 
of anything which has appeared in the daily press in 
many months. With virtually no exception, all “health” 
columns, all departments devoted to domestic science 
and all editorial and general comment in newspapers, 
have little or nothing to say on the side of the nutri- 
tional merits of bread. 

Two further facts are worth noting. One is that 
Dr. Evans obtained material for his comment from 
the American Institute of Baking, which shares credit 
with The Fleischmann Company for most of what is 
now being done in the interests of bread. The other 
is that Dr. Evans’ views, obviously adapted to wide- 
spread circulation for the benefit of milling and bak- 
ing, will not be put to such use, because neither mill- 
ing nor baking has yet provided machinery for such 
work, 

* * * 

O-OPERATION does it. The word has_ been 

nearly worn out by overuse and sometimes by 
abuse, but the idea expressed by it serves no less 
effectively than ever. Nowhere is it more necessary 
than in the breadstuffs industry, where the need of 

united effort toward stemming the de- 
A HINT TO clining consumption of wheat products 
ASSOCIATION becomes increasingly apparent. And 
SECRETARIES one of the chief co-operative imple- 
ments in this modern age is publicity. 

The value of the trade press to association work 
need not be argued. Without conceit on the part of 
the press, this may be taken as indisputable. But here 
and there, from time to time, the trade press has had 
occasion to feel that association workers have failed to 
grasp their opportunities for making use of the press. 
They expect much, of course, and sometimes are 
grieved over not getting more; but the fact is that not 
all of them, always, contribute their share toward the 
united effort that is necessary in order to make the 
greatest use of trade journal facilities. 

Association secretaries, of course, are busy persons. 
Some of them haven’t the journalistic sense. But 
there are a few little fundamental courtesies and at- 
tentions that will go a long way toward covering up 
such deficiencies. How does it happen that so often 
there is no provision whatsoever, at conventions, for 
caring for the needs of representatives of the press? 
No table to write on, no convenient place to work? 
These seem small things, of course, but they are im- 
portant. 





More important still is the common neglect of asso- 
ciation secretaries to provide suitable advance material 
concerning conventions. But the most serious of all 
sins of omission is failure to arrange with programmed 
speakers for typewritten copies of their addresses. 
These, almost always, are the best possible publicity. 
They insure a maximum amount of space in the trade 
journals, for a good paper is quite likely to be printed 
in full. 

Milling associations have solved these simple prob- 
lems admirably. Bakers have yet to appreciate the im- 
portance of dealing with them in the easy and obvious 
manner that will best serve their own interests as well 
as those of the trade press and the industry. 

* * * 
ENRY STUDE, president of the American Bak- 
ers Association, announces in a recent letter to 
association members that he will give a dozen jars of 
preserved Texas figs “to the baker, allied tradesman, 
or other friend, that will give the industry a better 
word for ‘stale’ as applied to bread.” 
He admits that, so far as lack of fresh- 


A FIG FOR 
STALE ness is concerned, the word may be 
BREAD! proper, but he feels that it also im- 


plies deterioration, and this he declares 
It is his earnest belief that 
a better word is needed. Undoubtedly he is right. 
There is much in a name. Many an undeserved stigma 
has been removed from industrial products by the 
simple process of swapping labels. 


is emphatically incorrect. 


J oe . 


KLAHOMA has, in the person of Charles Beaver, - 

a member of the state legislature, a dynamic 
political asset that should be drafted for wider uses 
by the federal government or for the more special uses 
of the breadstuffs industry. He has introduced a bill 
limiting very precisely both the diam- 
eter and the thickness of Oklahoma’s 
baking powder biscuits. These delec- 
table viands would be limited by Mr. 
Beaver to not more than one inch of 
thickness, but would be held rigidly to at least three 
inches of diameter, 

The bill does not mention the consistency of the 
biscuit, which seems an unfortunate oversight, but the 


MR. BEAVER 
KNOWS HIS 
BISCUITS 


author admits privately that he feels strongly on the 
matter of content. The bill, he says, is designed par- 
ticularly to do away with the present “society biscuit,” 
which he characterizes as “the curse of the age.” 
Perhaps, after all, Mr. Beaver’s temperament best 
fits him for membership in the Federal Trade Com- 


mission. 
* * * 


VER in London, according to a snappy little dis- 
patch from the Associated Press, the cakewalk 
has come to life in a new form. It is society’s latest 
tea time diversion. Guests are invited to look at and 
admire cakes instead of pictures, walking about the 
drawing rooms of the hostesses and 


A NEW inspecting what in many cases are im- 
+ ae oF posing arrays of bakeshop specimens. 


Afterward tea is served along with 
samples of the cakes displayed. Cata- 
logs are presented showing the name of each cake, 
together with a price list. This latter item explains, 
of course, the essential purpose of the functions, which 
are charity affairs, the proceeds going to worthy 
philanthropies. 

There is something both novel and ingenious in this 
new device of London society. No doubt it is but 
a passing fancy, containing a certain element of humor 
and thus logically establishing itself as an exploitable 
feature-story in the newspaper mind. But it is to 
be wondered if some American baker will not take the 
notion seriously. Why not? Isn’t it remotely plausible 
that an enterprising merchandiser of high quality cakes 
could either bring about the adoption of the stunt as a 
social novelty in this country, or could stage tea cake- 
walks of his own purely as a commercial proposition? 


CAKEWALK 
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Record Attendance Marks Convention of Bakery Engineers 
By A.S. Purves and S. O. Werner 


HE fourth annual convention of the 

American Society of Bakery Engi- 

neers, held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, March 14-17, estab- 
lished a record for attendance and in- 
terest. This society, without doubt, is 
one of the best organized within the 
baking industry, and its conventions are 
so educational that its membership at- 
tends in large numbers. 

There were few set speeches on the 
program, business sessions generally con- 
sisting of symposiums on organizations, 
shop problems, material, and equipment. 
Discussions were usually led by promi- 
nent and capable men in the industry. 
Several committees were appointed to 
study problems regarding flour and 
other material and equipment. Their re- 
port will be made through a bulletin 
issued at the next meeting of the society. 

An outstanding feature of the con- 
vention again was the close attention 
paid by those attending. The meetings 
were started promptly, and the conven- 
tion hall was always crowded during the 
business sessions. Instead of adjourn- 
ing at 5 o’clock, the membership as a 
whole refused to leave the room, but 
continued their discussions until nearly 7. 

E. P. Price, of the Whiteside Bakery 
Co., Louisville, Ky., was re-elected presi- 
dent for his second term. Mr. Price 
made an exceptionally good record, and 
the members were anxious to have him 
continue. E. B. Nicolait, of the Bakers 
Service Bureau, New York, was elected 
first vice president; Frank M. Grout, of 
the Southern Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
second vice president. Victor E. Marx, 
of the American Institute of Baking, was 
again chosen secretary-treasurer, a po- 
sition which he has filled since the so- 
ciety was organized. The nominating 
committee recommended C. Schmidt, of 
the Schmidt Baking Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
as a member of the board of directors. 


The President's Address 

Mr. Price, in his opening address, said 
in part: “In business today there are 
certain times set aside for a complete 
accounting of that business and for ex- 
planation of its conduct. It is my desire 
to give an accounting of my stewardship, 
as well as that of the other officers, of 
the trust you placed in us one year ago. 
It has been the intention of your execu- 
tive committee to work at all times to 
hold our society on the high, clean plane 
it has occupied, and at the same time to 
conduct each office so that it would be a 
credit to our society and industry. 

“The growth of the membership in the 
past year has been extremely healthy. 
This growth has not only been in num- 
bers, but most gratifyingly has it been 
shown in interest. Growth in interest 
means more because it produces action 
which brings results. However well we 
succeed or to what size we grow depends 
entirely upon creating sufficient action to 
justify our existence, and to justify ob- 
ligations to each member, the industry 
and the public. 

“We have heard that our society is 
approaching the limits of its usefulness, 
and in answer to such criticism, will say 
that we are confronted with several sit- 
uations which, if not properly recog- 
nized, will prove critical to all. I re- 
fer especially to the decreased consump- 
tion of wheat, to the increased competi- 
tion of other foods and to the stealthy 
growth of chain store competition. This 
society has a distinct obligation to join 
forces with our industry to meet and 
solve these problems, and to do so we 
must become more and more efficient. 
We must welcome criticism, and proper- 
ly recognize scientific research. Above 
all, we must be big enough to give and 
take of our common knowledge, and 


work in closer harmony than ever be-' 


fore. Our usefulness, rather than draw- 
ing to a close, is barely starting. Our 
future is filled with possibilities of great 
value to our fellow man and to our in- 
dustry. 
Growth Remarked 

“We have had in the past year a 
growth in local chapters which has been 
gratifying. ‘The mother body is justi- 
fiably proud of these chapters, and rec- 
ognizes fully the wonderful and progres- 





Symposiums dealing with bakery organization, shop problems, materials 
and equipment were featured at the fourth annual convention of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers held in Chicago last week. The record breaking 
attendance evidenced intense interest in the various discussions. 


E. B. Price, president of the society, in his opening address remarked that 
“the growth of the membership in the past year has been extremely healthy. 
This growth has not only been in numbers, but more gratifyingly has it been 
shown in interest. Growth in interest means more, because it produces action, 


which brings results.” 


* 


* * 


In his report for the past year, Victor E. Marx, secretary, said that on 
March 1, 1926, the organization had a membership of 489, which on March 9, 
1927, had grown to 655, representing a gain of 166, without a membership drive. 
Members are located in 40 of the United States, and in seven foreign countries. 





sive work they are accomplishing. It is 
the intention of the parent group to 
formulate definite plans which will be 
of great help and assistance to these local 
chapters. 

“We, as members of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, should also 
feel very proud of the recognition that 
this society has received. I have re- 
ceived communications from the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association 
and the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, in which requests have been 
made to have committees from our s0- 
ciety and theirs attempt to solve some 
of our mutual problems. I do not think 
that I idly boast, nor is it my intention 
to belittle the activities of any other so- 
ciety, when I say that the baking indus- 
try looks anxiously to our society for 
results which will raise the baking indus- 
try to the plane it deserves. We, offi- 
cially, should lend every possible co- 
operation to every other branch of the 
industry, because, after all, success is 
mutual, and our strength lies in the 
strength of the industry as a whole. 


“We have been further honored in the ~~ 


past year by the newly organized Trade 
Promotion Association patterning its or- 
ganization after ours. This new work is 
one of which members of this society 
should be justly proud and to which 
every effort of co-operation should be 
given. 

“The past year’s work has been con- 
ducted, not by one man nor several, but 
by a complete representation of the so- 
ciety. I wish to give credit for the work 
that has been accomplished for the or- 
ganization of this present convention. 
The results have been entirely due to the 
unselfish and untiring work of your ad- 
visory committee, which is composed of 
approximately 25 representative men. 
They have given their time and money 
unselfishly to produce concrete results 
which will reflect to the good of each 
member of our association. They are 
entirely responsible for this year’s work, 
and in the name of the society I wish to 
officially thank each one of them. This 
committee is made up of both bakers 
and allied tradesmen. There is no dis- 
tinction in our organization between the 
two classes. We are all members of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, 
and when we meet, unselfishly as now, 
we are working as members of that so- 
ciety instead of individuals, attempting 
to benefit our fellow man rather than 
work for our own ends. This spirit of 
unselfish co-operation and sacrifice is the 
one reason for our great strength. I 
think it is wise at this time to read again 
for your consideration the purposes for 
which this society was founded. 


The Society's Aims 


“*By bringing together for conference 
and discussion the men in the baking in- 
dustry responsible for productions. By 
educating the industry to a better ap- 
preciation of the importance of trained 
bakery production superintendents. By 
setting standards of education and train- 
ing which will bring to bakery produc- 
tion superintendents the recognition to 
which they are entitled as engineers. By 
promoting an intelligent understanding 
on the part of the public of the fact that 





E. B. Price, Re-elected President of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers 


the production of baked goods is in the 
hands of specialized and highly trained 
men.” He closed his address by read- 
ing a portion of the International Op- 
timists’ Creed. 

Henry Stude, Houston, Texas, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, spoke on activities of that body 
and explained briefly the organization 
chart and its operation. He said that 
last year was a “service” one in the 
baking industry. He suggested ways 
and means of a better working under- 
standing between the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers and the American 
Bakers Association. He advised that a 
committee of the former be appointed to 
work with a committee of his associa- 
tion on all mutual problems. Mr. Stude 
suggested the formation of a traveling 
school, the appointment of a paid secre- 
tary and the sending out of monthly bul- 
letins to members. He said that his as- 
sociation would help the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers if necessary. 
It was pointed out that the services of 
a field secretary might be beneficial, and 
could render good service to bakers on 
occasions, as in the case of the proposed 
McNary-Haugen bill. Mr. Stude called 
on all members of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers to co-operate with 
him in his association work. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, president of the 
American Institute of Baking, also 
spoke. He regretted that the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers was not 
able to hold its meeting at the institute, 
as it had done three years ago, but re- 
marked that the industry had clearly 
outgrown those premises. Dr. Barnard 
said that service was the slogan which 
the institute had to offer the society. 

Mr. Price pointed out that each mem- 
ber of the bakery engineers was a neces- 
sary asset to the plant he served, just as 
every other member of that organiza- 
tion; that there should be no distinction 


between the production and sales ends of 
the baking business, and he urged mem- 
bers, on returning home, to give all pos- 
sible co-operation to their sales depart- 
ments. 

Harry Fawcett, of Regan Bros. Co., 
Minneapolis, president of the Bakery 
Sales Promotion Association, congratu- 
lated members on the large attendance, 
and also referred to the gatherings at 
some of the trade promotion conferences, 
He briefly discussed bakery sales pro- 
duction and its promotion, and the work 
done at the recent meeting of his asso- 
ciation. He remarked that the latter 
was originally formed to increase con- 
sumption of wheat and bread, but, un- 
fortunately, some women had considered 
it necessary to try and reduce their fig- 
ures, and had stopped eating bread. The 
speaker also offered suggestions for ad- 
vertising bakeries by throwing them 
open for public inspection, giving atten- 
tion to the dress of employees, and to 
the equipment of traveling delivery ve- 
hicles. 

O. G. Reed, of the Morehouse Baking 
Co., Lawrence, Mass., spoke of associa- 
tion group meetings in his territory. He 
said that the allied trades in New Eng- 
land were a great aid to the associa- 
tion. He thought that his local chapter 
of bakery engineers was a marked suc- 
cess. 

H. Gobrecht, of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Supply Co., Los Angeles, and F. 
L. Ward, Portland, Oregon, brought 
greetings from their local associations. 

Paul Esselborn, of the Century Ma- 
chine Co., Cincinnati, and president of 
the Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association, was another speaker. He 
thought that the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers had not by any means 
reached the height of its effectiveness. 
He extended greetings from his associa- 
tion, and suggested that a contact com- 
mittee of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers work with a committee of 
the Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association on mutual problems. 


Symposium on Organization 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
a symposium on organization, and many 
informal discussions took place. F. C. 
Reichert, of the Taggart Baking Co., 
Indianapolis, was the chairman, and lat- 
er handed the task over to Mr. Nicolait. 

The first matter considered was the 
duties of a production superintendent. 
It was held by some that he was re- 
sponsible for the receiving and checking 
of materials, storage and distribution 
and that he should have supervision of 
production until goods were wrapped, 
and charge of, equipment, maintenance 
and the interior of the plant. The su- 
perintendent should also have charge of 
the hiring and discharging of employees 
and be responsible for the morale. 

The duties of a shop superintendent 
were next discussed. Some held that 
these comprised checking the speed and 
temperatures of the ovens and being in 
charge of the other equipment; meeting 
daily with the manager and sales man- 
ager, as well as meeting weekly with the 
entire shop force. Another member con- 
tended that a shop superintendent should 
become thoroughly posted as to what 
the consumer required in the particular 
territory that his plant served. 

A lengthy discussion followed as to 
whether a shop superintendent should he 
fully posted on the cost of materials and 
have control of his costs. One sugges- 
tion was that, as the superintendent 
worked for the benefit of his concern, it 
was beneficial to give him complete in- 
formation regarding the maintenance of 
the shop’s interior, and cost of materials; 
another was to chart the information 
obtained as to costs, and sell employees 
on the idea. 

As to the comparative efficiency of 
union and nonunion help, the general 
opinion was that, if employees were 
well treated, the work would be speeded 
up and good results obtained, irrespec- 
tive of whether or not they belonged to 
unions. Information was asked as to the 
advisability of cutting down skilled labor 
when the installment of new machinery 
called for such reductions. F. C. Stadel- 
hofer, of The Fleischmann Co., New 
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York, referred to the time when he was 
in charge of a bakery plant. He thought 
that the best plan was to put the situa- 
tion up to the men themselves. He had 
found that the latter generally solved 
the difficulty by agreeing to lay off so 
many men per week, until business had 
improved. Other members suggested 
that a percentage of skilled labor could 
be laid off every other week in such 
emergencies, and the remaining em- 
ployees kept on at reduced pay. 


Employees’ Good Will 


Another problem discussed was the 
best method of promoting good will and 
loyalty with shop employees. The Gold- 
en Rule was advised. The employment 
of female labor in shops was declared 
satisfactory. It was said that women 
employed in the cake and wrapping de- 
partments were quick and neat in their 
work. It was declared that female la- 
bor was not entirely successful in the 
bread departments, as such work often 
called for late hours and overtime, and 
certain legislation prevented women 
from meeting these emergencies. 

Other subjects discussed prior to ad- 
journment were the best method of 
keeping a production organization to its 
highest state of efficiency, and the han- 
dling of new employees in shops. 


Symposium on Materials 


March 15 was devoted to a sympo- 
sium on materials, and the discussions 
were highly educational and interesting. 
Fiour took up most of the day, but in 
order to more fully cover some of the 
other materials, the bakery engineers 
continued their afternoon session until 
6:45. R. R. Beamish, of the Davis 
Standard Bread Co., Los Angeles, was 
to have acted as chairman at this ses- 
sion, but he was prevented from being 
present, so Richard W. Wahl, of the 
Whiteside Bakery Co., Louisville, Ky., 
assistant chairman, presided. 

Mr. Marx gave a report of activities 
during the past year. The membership 
on March 1, 1926, was 489, and on 
March 9, 1927, it had grown to 655, rep- 
resenting a gain of 166 without a mem- 
bership drive. This was held good proof 
that the engineers have the support of 
the industry. Members are located in 
40 states and in seven foreign countries. 
Illinois leads with 102, California second 
with 89 and New York third with 51. 
The total income last year was $6,133, 
and the balance in the treasury on March 
9, 1927, totaled $2,799. Last year, Mr. 
Marx reported, two branches of the so- 
ciety had been established, one in San 
Francisco and one in New England. A 
third, at Seattle, is in the process of 
formation. 

On the nominating committee were se- 
lected W. E. Doty, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, C. J. Patter- 
son, of the Win Campbell Co., Kansas 
City, and Mr. Reed. Mr. Patterson re- 
ported for the resolutions committee, 
and its recommendations were adopted. 
One was to change the bylaws to pro- 
vide for an executive committee to con- 
sist of the president, first and second 
vice presidents, retiring president, two 
bakers and two allied tradesmen to be 
appointed by the president from the 
membership, and the chairman of each 
local chapter. This was done because it 
was felt that, with the rapid growth of 
the society and its activities, a commit- 
tee of five was not large enough. An- 
other recommendation adopted was that, 
in order to continue the policy of the or- 
ganization, the president and the first 
vice president shall be operating bakers. 
Mr. Doty spoke in favor of raising the 
dues, which have been only $5 per year. 
He said the officers have on most occa- 
sions paid their own expenses, and he 
felt that the dues should be increased so 
that all expenses could be paid by the 
society. A resolution that the dues be 
raised to $10 per year, and that initia- 
tion fees be the same as heretofore, was 
adopted. 


Flour Discussion 

Four representatives of milling con- 
cerns led the discussions regarding flour. 
M. A. Gray, chief chemist of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, the 
first speaker, considered the strength 
and character of the different wheats. 
l'here were many types of flour made, he 








said, and all millers naturally believed 
they made the best, and all farmers also 
held the opinion that they grew the best 
wheat. It was realized by most people 
that all flours could not be used for 
bread baking, but many were tempted 
by low prices to use some that were not 
generally accepted as bread flours. Mr. 
Gray said that years ago Kansas did not 
raise wheat, but that state later pro- 
duced tremendous crops. It had fine cli- 
matic conditions, resulting in uniform, 
heavy wheat. In the Northwest, condi- 
tions had been just the opposite from 
Kansas. The farmer in the Northwest 
had started growing wheat, and only 
now was getting into mixed farming. 
Due to growing wheat year after year 
without fertilizer, and a poor selection 
of seed, there had been a gradual deteri- 
oration in crops. Mr. Gray said that 
much good wheat was raised in Montana, 
but that millers had to be very careful 
in their selection. 

Regarding quality, Mr. Gray pointed 
out that Kansas flour was uniform, with 
little variation from year to year. It 
produced a good loaf of volume, but 
had a tendency to a pale crust. Spring 
wheat flour gave a good crust color, and 
a good break inside the loaf. It had a 
wide variation in character from year 
to year, sometimes giving small volume 
and other years large volume. The flavor 
generally was good. He believed the 
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value of the wheat was strongly re- 
flected in the price the miller had to 
pay, and used the following as an il- 
lustration, the prices being those of 
Nov. 15, 1926, based on the Chicago De- 
cember option: No. 1 red winter, $1.37% 
bu; No. 1 hard winter, $1.414%4; No. 1 
dark hard winter, $1.464%; No. 1 dark 
northern, $1.55%4. 


Milling Process 

Ralph S. Herman, of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, talked on 
the process of milling, and told of what 
was done to the wheat before its conver- 
sion into flour. He spoke of blending, 
cleaning and tempering, and described 
the grinding process, and the percent- 
ages of the different grades of flour pro- 
duced. He also mentioned the four 
bleaching processes, Alsop, Agene, Ma- 
turing and Novadel. Most mills, he said, 
were equipped to bleach by any one of 
these or any combination, and the method 
used depended upon the kind of flour 
desired. 

Mr. Patterson discussed fermentation 
properties of different flours, and stated 
that 95 per cent of all shop trouble was 
due to improper fermentation. He 
brought out a number of questions which 
were answered by him and others. 

Mr. Wahl said he believed there was a 
variation in the range of the fermenta- 
tion period in flours, and that there was 
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| ADISON SQUARE GARDEN, New York City, was special- 
ly designed for such exhibitions as that of the New York 
State Association of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, which is to be 
held May 16-21. Heat, light and water facilities are ample, and 
A specially constructed ramp, which 
runs from the street to the exhibition floor, makes the moving of 
machinery less of a problem than at many previous exhibitions. 


I am availing myself of the opportunity to pub- | 
lish this letter to you all in this magazine so that every one may have an _ | 
opportunity to get the message I wish to present. 

I wish it were only possible for me to write each one of you individual- 
ly, but inasmuch as this, of course, is out of the question, I am taking this 
opportunity to extend to each one of you a cordial and personal invitation 
to attend the convention and exhibition to be held in the new Madison 


| 
| | 
| An Open Letter to Bakers | 
| 
| 
| 


A program of real and definite importance has been arranged. The 
exhibition is national in scope, and an entertainment program that insures 
all a pleasant and enjoyable time at the convention is rapidly being for- 


I think that the conventions that are being held from time to time in 
the baking industry have, in past years, marked very definite milestones 
in the progress of our industry, and I believe it is absolutely impossible 
for any one of us to succeed unless the industry of which we are a part 
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| I believe that this convention in the new Madison Square Garden 
is going to mark just one more forward step in the progress of the entire 
industry, and for those of us who are fortunate enough to attend the con- 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


So, once again, may I urge upon each one of you the importance of | 
the exhibit and the very sincere wish that we have to meet you here in | 
New York on May 16, and to work with you and enjoy with you the good 
things that have been arranged for that time. 

Yours very sincerely, 
MAxIMILIAn Strasser, President 
New York State Association of Manufacturing Retail Bakers. | 
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a greater one in strong than weak flours 
under similar conditions. C. J. Patter- 
son said the correct way to prove this 
was in the bakeshop, and added that some 
of the terms used were hard to define. 
He believed phrases should be used that 
could be defined, and thought that, in 
talking of flour, short or long fermen- 
tation is better than weak or strong 
flour. 

G. Cullen Thomas, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, discussed the 
kernel of wheat and its composition. He 
advised getting away from the idea that 
there was any mystery in milling. He 
urged that the baker have confidence in 
the sincerity of >the miller in his en- 
deavor to give the former what he want- 
ed. 

Mr. Wahl asked whether it was neces- 
sary for a baker to pay 80@90c bbl 
extra for the flour to be certain of its 
quality. Mr. Thomas said that it was 
not. Mr. Stadelhofer said that any baker 
who paid a premium for flour expected 
better color, greater absorption, etc. 
When buying cheaper flour, the baker 
had to increase the amounts of other in- 
gredients, which naturally raised the 
cost of the dough greater than the pre- 
mium on the better grade of flour, and 
then he would perhaps get decreased ab- 
sorption. L. W. Haas, of the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, said that, in the shops 
with which he comes in contact, they 
have certain standards and buy flour ac- 
cordingly. He did not believe that one 
could produce quality from all flours, 


Black Hull Wheat Flour 


At the afternoon session there was a 
discussion on the value of flour from 
Black Hull wheat. It was asked, if 
Black Hull wheat flour is a weak flour 
for baking purposes, what the bakery 
engineers could do to discourage its 
growing and milling. P. G. Pirrie, of 
Bakers Weekly, New York, suggested 
that it would be well to find some agency 
to get data as to whether it is a weak 
flour, and if so, the society can get in- 
touch with federal agricultural officials. 
Mr. Haas said it was hard to tell the 
difference between Black Hull and other 
wheats, and that he did not like the 
flour from this variety, since it did not 
give the stability of other Kansas flours. 
Mr. Gray questioned if there was much 
fault with the Kansas crop this year, 
and said Black Hull wheat had been 
grown since about 1919, and came into 
prominence this year. Mr. Herman be- 
lieved Black Hull wheat was blamed for 
many things for which it was not re- 
sponsible, and Mr. Stadelhofer said he 
had never heard objections to this wheat 
until the last crop, and that perhaps next 
year there would be none. Mr. Patter- 
son said there was not sufficient data to 
conclude that one could not make good 
bread from this flour. Mr. Wahl ex- 
pressed the opinion that a production 
manager should not be required to work 
a year or so to learn how to make a 
good loaf of bread from different kinds 
of flour. H. B. West, of the West Bak- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, moved that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed from the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers 
to work with the American Institute of 
Baking making tests to determine the 
qualifications of flour made from Black 
Hull wheat. This was carried. 


Flour Granulation 


The effect of granulation of flour on 
the quality was considered. Mr. Pirrie 
spoke of experiments made some years 
ago at Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis, when commercial flours 
were reground and the absorption went 
way up. The stability of the flour was 
ruined, and the loaf volume was not 
forthcoming. Similar tests were made a 
few years later; the same results were 
obtained, and the flour was harmed defi- 
nitely. Another question was, Is it prac- 
tical to score flour as a loaf of bread? 
Mr. Haas said certain characteristics 
could be determined in advance with 
reasonable certainty. He added that the 
scoring of flour was most thoroughly 
done by a baking test; merely slicking 
flour and comparing with others was not 
sufficient. 

In answer to the query as to whether 
there was any certain method to deter- 
mine fermentation period of flour ex- 
cept in the dough, several men said it 
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was impossible. Some admitted that 
flour required less mixing this year. 
Mr. West said it required considerably 
less, the ratio being about 13 to 8. E. B. 
Nicolait found this ratio to exist. Mr. 
Wahl also admitted this to be the case 
at his company’s plant. Mr. Stadelhof- 
er said he had found this to be so, but 
could give no definite reason for it. J. 
L. Johnston, of the Dominion Flour Mills 
Co., Montreal, Que., said this was also 
true in Canada this year. A practical 
baking test, it was claimed, was the 
only way to determine the value of flour. 
A motion was carried that the president 
appoint a committee to consider and 
bring in definite information in refer- 
ence to various qualities of flour. 


Flour Bleaching 

Washington Platt, of the Merrell-Soule 
Co., Syracuse, said millers bleached 
flour because bakers wanted white flour. 
In scoring bread, whiteness always was 
scored high. He expressed the belief 
that perhaps they had gone too far in 
making food white. Mrs. M. Brooke, 
of the Purity Bakeries Corporation, said 
that bakers did not buy bleached flour 
for color alone, but because the bleach- 
ing process gave age to it. The baker 
wanted white flour, but also matured 
flour. Mr. Haas said that unbleached 
flour was of a yellow color, which was 
carried into the bread. He expressed 
the opinion that bleaching should not be 
carried too far. He had discouraged 
millers from bleaching too much, and 
added that this year’s crop did not re- 
quire as much bleaching as did the one 
of the previous year. The baker, he 
averred, did not want to keep his flour 
in the shop for several months, and 
therefore thought a little bleaching was 
beneficial. The baking test was the de- 
ciding factor as to the value. He add- 
ed that, if a baker wanted good color, 
he should buy a short patent flour. 

Mr. Gray said that if the question was 
put to the individual miller, he would 
say that he would rather not bleach 
flour. One mill had not bleached flour 
until this year, but had to get in line, 
due to the demand for white flour. He 
added that medium bleached flour fre- 
quently had a poor color. L. M. Ismert, 
of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., said 
flour from this crop did not need much 
bleaching. He asked why bakers wanted 
bleached flour. This was answered by 
Mr. Nicolait, who said that they still 
thought the consumer wanted a real 
white loaf. His opinion was slightly 
different. He thought the Society of 
Bakery Engineers should go on record 
as not wanting flour bleached to the 
breaking point. A motion was carried 
that the bakery engineers work with their 
managers and owners and millers to 
bring about less bleaching. 

Mrs. Brooke discussed sugar and 
shortenings. She described 10 different 
kinds of sugar, bringing out the good 
points for baking purposes, and follow- 
ing her discussion a motion was passed 
recommending that the society take up 
with beet sugar manufacturers the ad- 
visability of doing something for the 
purification of their products. A com- 
mittee will be appointed to investigate 
this, and report back to the society. 
Mrs. Brooke also considered shorten- 
ings, and claimed that the hydrogenated 
fats were the best type on the market, 
and would mix well in bread. 

Mr. Platt spoke on milk, and referred 
to the work of George Amidon at the 
American Institute of Baking. In add- 
ing a considerable quantity of milk it 
increased the period of stabilization. 
Several bakers told of their experiences, 
which confirmed the work of Mr. Ami- 
don. It was decided to have the presi- 
dent appoint a committee to investi- 
gate the effects of fermentation of milk 
in sponges. 

Mr. Haas discussed water, saying it 
was one of the most important ingredi- 
ents. He gave the bakers considerable 
information on a subject that has not re- 
ceived much treatment at previous meet- 
ings, and also led a discussion on yeast 
foods, describing the various products 
on the market. It was brought out by 


several bakers that the amount of yeast 
food used this year had to be cut down 
nearly half. 

March 16 was “Equipment Day,” and 
most of the discussions were led by bak- 
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ery equipment manufacturers and their 
representatives. George Tassie, of the 
Zinsmaster Bread Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
acted as chairman, and was assisted by 
Mr. Pirrie. 

The first discussion was given over to 
flour handling outfits, led by O. R. 
Read, of the Read Machinery Co., York, 
Pa. He read a well-prepared ques- 
tionnaire dealing thoroughly with the 
subject, and in the majority of cases 
the committee’s recommendations were 
agreed to. 

It was recommended “that sifting out- 
fits be built of steel or wood, and paint- 
ed white. Hoppers to be individual, 
tanks to be suspended and installed by 
factory man. Dump bins to be 38 inches 
maximum height, 4,000 cubic inches avail- 
able for 100 lbs unsifted flour. To be 
built in sizes 2, 5 and 10 bbls. Bins to 
be zinc lined. Variable feed bins to 
be built in 2- and 5-bbl sizes, the for- 
mer being the better. Maximum per- 
missible dumping height 38 inches. Keep 
bags out with removable grating large 
mesh. Three bins to be used, and ar- 
ranged to blend in ratios from 1 to 3.2. 
Storage bins to be built standard sizes 
only, to contain 25, 50, 75, 100, 150 or 
200 bbls. Space provided for each 100 
lbs sifted flour in bins to be 4,500 cubic 
inches. Agitators necessary only for low 
ceiling height or bins of rye, soft wheat 
and cake flours. Bins to be lined with 
zine slope sides.” 

The consensus of opinion was that 
bins should be completely zinc lined. 

The committee’s recommendation was 
that elevators should be rated “at num- 
ber of pounds per minute, chain driven, 
in 100- and 200-lb sizes. Sifters and 
bolting reels to be used, respectively, 
for small and large shops, and to be 
rated in pounds per minute. Mesh 
screens to be used, 6-mesh over storage 
bins, 12-mesh over hoppers. Flour 
should be sieved before and after leaving 
storage bins. Tailings should be dis- 
charged through spouts to containers. 
Hoppers to be built in various sizes. 
Space provided in hopper for 100 Ibs 
sifted flour, 4,500 cubic inches. Shape to 
be round; type of discharge, double 
sliding gates operated by screw hand- 
wheel; type suspension, four-point, and 
built of galvanized iron. Tanks to be 
built in 50, 75 and 100-gallon sizes, and 
opening provided 14% inches at tank into 
2 inches at dough mixer. Tanks should 
be of the suspension type, with 2-point 
suspension, and should be made of gal- 
vanized iron. When insulated, with an 
outer galvanized iron shell of insulation 
not less than 1% inches thick. To be 
driven through motor by silent chain.” 

A recommendation was made to manu- 
facturers of flour handling machinery 
that one side of elevators and conveyor 
boxes be removable for cleaning pur- 
poses. The value of bolting reels com- 
pared with sifters in shops was consid- 
ered. W. W. Reese, of the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, said that he thought the 
ideal installation for flour, when space 
and money were available, was from the 
blender, through the bolting reel to the 
bins. In smaller shops, where space was 
limited, the sifter should be used. On 
the subject of hoppers, in connection 
with the type of discharge, some engi- 
neers said they preferred drop valve 
gates instead of double sliding gates op- 
erated by screw handwheel. 


Water Weighing 


A further suggestion given was to the 
effect that water tanks be made to weigh 
more accurately. It was held by some 
that accurate flour and water scales were 
essential for obtaining quality and cor- 
rect costs. At the same time, engineers 
were urged to see that scales were kept 
clean and properly hung. The use of 
silent chain drives for motors instead 
of cogs was recommended. 

M. R. Sentman, of the J. H. Day Co., 
Cincinnati, followed with an interesting 
paper on dough mixers, which covered 
the subject exhaustively. This paper is 
reproduced in part in another column. 

A. J. Cordrey, of the Westerlin & 
Campbell Co., Chicago, read an address 
on mixer refrigeration. He had pre- 
pared several charts showing tests of 
research work covering the past year. 
Portions of this address are also repro- 
duced elsewhere in this issue. 












At the Wednesday afternoon session 
the discussion on equipment was con- 
tinued, Mr. Tassie and Mr. Pirrie pre- 
siding. 

G. H. Petrie, of Petrie & Jones, Bos- 
ton, discussed rounders. He said that 
the object of the rounder was to form a 
protective skin around the ball of dough; 
also to apply a uniform pressure to all 
parts of the dough, so applied that the 
latter is uniformly stretched and com- 
pressed. Mr. Tassie said the function of 
the rounder was to round up the dough 
and deliver it to next piece of equipment 
in perfect condition. L. E. Caster, of 
the American Baking Co., Rockford, III., 
said he had experimented without a 
rounder, and then with one. The results, 
he claimed, clearly and easily showed the 
value of a rounder. 

Mr. Reese spoke on proofers. Re- 
plies from the questionnaire sent out 
showed that 8 bakers preferred the buck- 
et type, 10 the tray type, 35 the belt 
type, and 2 the cabinet type. Those in 
favor of the bucket and tray types 
agreed, he said, on four points, namely, 
bread was more uniform, there were 
fewer doubles, they were easier to keep 
clean, and better molder operation re- 
sulted. Mr. Reese favored these types, 
and said there was no material differ- 
ence between the two. He also point- 
ed out that in selecting a type for a 
plant, one must consider floor space, 
height of ceiling, loaves per hour and 
cost. He believed in having variable 
speed transmissions, so that one could 
quickly change time of proofing. The 
normal proofing time for a plant with a 
variety of production was given as 8 
to 15 minutes. Intermediate proofing 
was declared necessary to overcome the 
punishment received by the dough in go- 
ing through the divider. 

Mr. Stadelhofer said the rounded loaf 
must have a certain amount of proofing. 
Where only given seven to eight minutes 
and then made up by hand, if the sur- 
face broke it was a sign that the dough 
had not received sufficient proofing. It 
was said that short fermented doughs 
did not need the same length of proof- 
ing as long fermented. 


Temperature and Humidity 


Mr. Haas said he found proofers too 
small, and believed they ought to be 
overcapacity. Mr. Reese said in a peel 
oven plant there was more need of over- 
capacity than in a mechanical oven plant. 
A question was asked as to what effect 
temperature and humidity had on proof- 
ing, or what was the right temperature 
and humidity. Mr. Reese answered about 
83 degrees temperature. Mr. Stadel- 
hofer thought it should be 90, with hu- 
midity about 80. A straight dough, he 
said, required greater proofing than a 
sponge dough. 

F. D. Pfening, of the F. D. Pfening Co., 
Columbus, said that replies received in- 
dicated a wide variety of molders in 
use. He discussed the operation of mold- 
ers from a trouble standpoint, and gave 
several valuable suggestions as to up- 
keep, proper width of rolls and attention 
to scrapers, the latter, he added, being 
improved rapidly. 

Arthur Katzinger, general manager of 
the Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, gave 
an excellent address on pans. The bak- 
ing industry, he said, had enjoyed a 
tremendous growth in the past 15 years, 
and had given considerable attention to 
equipment. But the baker had almost 
neglected the question of pans, and had 
depended upon the progressive pan man- 
ufacturers for improvements. The ap- 
proximate sales of the larger pan manu- 
facturers were around $5,000,000 yearly, 
he said, and the invested capital was 
over that figure. They spent an aver- 
age of $200,000 per year for new ma- 
chinery and experiments, of which about 
$50,000 was on experimental lines. The 
pan manufacturer, he said, had been im- 
proving the product to cut down the 
cost and pan difficulties. 

Mr. Katzinger discussed the kind of 
materials used in bread, Pullman, bun 
and cake pans, and emphasized that care 
of pans was essential. There were many 
cleaning powders on the market, he said, 
of which only two or three were good. 
He did not wish to make any recom- 
mendations, however, as the powders 
were being investigated, and _ results 
would be published later. Pans, he said, 








were not made for indefinite use. Some 
big firms, after one or two years, found 
further use of pans more costly than re- 
placing them. 

Mr. Pirrie offered the recommenda- 
tions which the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers committee on oven 
standardization thought a study of re- 
plies to many questionnaires justified. 
These suggested standards covered main- 
ly the steam conditions at the oven, draft 
conditions, fuel found most desirable, 
and certain specific but noncompetitive 
dimensions of the oven itself. The re- 
port offers the first definite information 
which has been available to the baker on 
many points which have troubled him in 
the past in the operation of his oven, and 
in the securing of the best loaf quality. 

C. C. Guldbech, of the Dutchess Too! 
Co., discussed dough dividers, and Mr. 
McMahon, New York, talked on oil fir- 
ing. 

Executive Committee 

At the opening of the last day’s ses- 
sions, Mr. Price announced that the 
executive committee of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers this year will 
consist of the officers, C. P. Schmidt, of 
the Schmidt Baking Co., Inc., Baltimore ; 
C. J. Patterson, of the Win Campbell 
Co., Kansas City; W. E. Doty, of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
E. H. Shields, Jr., of The Fleischmann 
Co., New York; O. R. Read, of the Read 
Machinery Co., York, Pa. 

This was “Process Day.” Mr. Pric 
and Mr. Shields presided. The latter 
discussed the questionnaire sent out to 
members, to which about 40 replied. 
Eighteen per cent of the replies indicat 
ed that these bakers were striving for 
excess volume. The discussion brough| 
out that, in some parts of the country, 
housewives wanted a loaf of big volume. 
Some expressed the view that producing 
a big volume loaf affected the texture, 
color and flavor. 

It was claimed that too many bakers 
produced bread that they liked, instead 
of what the public desired, and that a 
thorough canvass of the market was es 
sential. The discussions indicated that 
there could not be a standard loaf for 
the entire country. Flavor was given 
as the outstanding factor in a loaf of 
bread, and 80 per cent of the replies 
placed grain and texture next in order. 
Volume was the last of desirable factors 
given in the replies. The fact was de- 
veloped that most bakers were using less 
steam to get away from a shiny crust. 

Of the bakers replying 60 per cent ran 
sponge doughs, and 32 per cent both 
straight and sponge; the majority used 
both yeast and yeast foods, while 11 per 
cent used only yeast; half of them used 
lard, and half used compounds; 30 per 
cent used straight Kansas flour, 18 per 
cent straight spring, and 55 per cent a 
blend of Kansas and spring; high-speed 
mixers were used by 70 per cent, and 
30 per cent used slow-speed ones. Five 
of these bakeries used slow-speed for 
sponge doughs, and high-speed for 
doughing stage. 

An interesting discussion took place 
on holes in bread, a subject which has 
been considered at practically ever) 
meeting. One baker said he had cut 
down his mixing to eight minutes and 
the absorption to 60 per cent. It was 
claimed that temperatures should be kept 
down, the sponge to about 74 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and the dough to 77 or 78 
The average mixing time given in the 
replies was seven minutes for the sponge. 
for both low- and high-speed mixers, and 
the dough 17 minutes for low-speed and 
11 for high. 

Mr. Stadelhofer remarked that, if the 
mixing time was cut down this year, bet- 
ter results would be obtained. 


Ingredients in Sponge 

Fifty-five per cent of the replies indi- 
cated the use of ingredients other than 
flour, yeast, yeast foods and water in the 
sponge. Some used small quantities of 
salt, malt, and shortening. W. Walms- 
ley, of the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, advocated using all of the short- 
ening in the sponge, but several bakers 
said they used only a portion. Mr. 
Walmsley said that the use of all shorten- 
ing in the sponge meant better keeping 
qualities, especially after a few days, the 
bread remaining softer. The use of one 
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half of 1 per cent of salt in the sponge 
was advocated as being helpful with fer- 
mentation and as a gluten stabilizer. 
One half to 1 per cent of malt in the 
sponge was also advocated, as aiding de- 
velopment of the gluten, and enhancing 
the keeping qualities. 

The average length of the sponge was 
given at four and a quarter hours, and 
dough stage at 23 minutes. The recom- 
mended temperatures were 74 degrees 
for the sponge and 77 to 78 for the 
dough, going to the divider at about 80. 

Replies indicated the average percent- 
ages of ingredients used in the dough as 
follows: salt, 1.9 per cent; shortening, 
2.2 per cent; total sugar, including malt 
and condensed milk, 4.4 per cent, which 
was considered high by some, although 
three bakers used as high as 6 per cent. 

Mr. Pirrie gave a summary of the 
discussion on equipment. It was agreed, 
he said, that 10 strokes was the maxi- 
mum and practical rate of speed on a 
divider. It was also agreed that there 
should be some form of variable speed 
device on the divider unless making only 
one type of bread. The number of pock- 
ets depended upon oven capacity. Thir- 
ty minutes was set as the maximum time 
the dough should be in the chute. It was 
urged that the dough be put through as 
quickly as possible. The dividers should 
be proportioned so that the dough could 
be handled in at least 20 minutes. If 
larger doughs were necessary, only 
enough should be sent to the hopper to 
be put through within 20 minutes. 

(he consensus of opinion was, Mr. 
Pirrie said, that the overhead proofer 
should be able to take 16-minute proofs, 
with a variation from 8 to 16 minutes. 
It should be equipped with variable 
speed drive. The proofer really should 
be in the fermentation room. This, he 
said, was not practical, however. Better 
results could be obtained by locating the 
overhead proofer with the rest of the 
makeup equipment in a separate room. 
It was emphasized that it was essential 
to take good care of the molder. Bakers 
should familiarize themselves with the 
proper adjustment of the scraper, and 
should not use a bench scraper for clean- 
ing purposes. 

The temperature in the proof box 
should be around 93 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and the humidity should be such as to 
not cause a crust, but sufficient to get 
actual condensation. If a shop did not 
permit automatic equipment in the proof 
box, it should have a thermostatic valve. 
Proper cooling of bread was essential, if 
bakers wanted to avoid mold and rope. 


Formula Discussion 


At the afternoon’s session, Mr. Stadel- 
hofer led a discussion on formulas. He 
wrote out this general formula, which 
could be modified for individual use. 
Sponge dough: sponge temperature 74 
degrees Fahrenheit, time of mixing five 
minutes; flour 120 lbs, water 81 Ibs, 
yeast 3 Ibs, yeast foods 8 oz, shorten- 
ing 5 lbs, malt 2 lbs, salt 8 oz; time, 
three and a half hours. Dough tempera- 
ture ‘80 degrees Fahrenheit, using great 
care with regard to this; time of mixing 
six minutes, not above eight; flour 80 
lbs, water 48 lbs, sugar 4 lbs, milk 8 lbs, 
salt 3 lbs; time of dough not more than 
15 minutes, when it should go to the di- 
vider. This, he said, would give a close 
grain loaf, rather small of volume, and if 
the baker wanted to increase the volume 
he should add 15 minutes to the sponge 
time. 

Potato flour, if used, should go into 
the sponge, as the flavor developed there. 
The greatest object, outside of flavor, in 
using potato flour, it was said, was to 
get greater absorption. 

In answer to a request for a straight 
dough rye bread formula using 20 to 25 
per cent rye, Mr. Stadelhofer offered 
the following: rye flour, 25 lbs; clear 
and patent, mostly clear, 75 lbs; water, 
60 lbs; yeast, 1.5 lbs; yeast foods, 3 oz; 
malt, 1 Ib; salt, 2 lbs; temperature, 77 
degrees Fahrenheit; time, approximately 
two and three quarter hours; punch 
once. He said the use of white rye gave 
the best flavor in the bread. The maxi- 
mum quantity of salt in rye bread should 
be 2 per cent, he said, and a little less 
for Vienna. A sponge rye formula was 
given by a baker as follows: rye flour 
83% lbs, clear 250% lbs, water 200 lbs, 
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potato flour 15 lbs, yeast foods 5 oz, 
yeast 5 lbs, diastatic malt 342 lbs; tem- 
perature, 78 degrees; time, four hours. 
Dough: water 100 Ibs, rye 41% lbs, clear 
125 lbs, salt 10 lbs, diastatic malt 1% lbs; 
temperature, 78 degrees; no time. 

Mr. Patterson, a former president of 
the society, presented Mr. Tassie, the 
retiring first vice president, with a Glad- 
stone traveling bag. Mr. Doty, who has 
done much for the society and who 
served as first vice president in 1925 and 
second vice president in 1924, was given 
a smoking outfit. The efficient secretary- 
treasurer, Victor E. Marx, received a 
toilet set. Mr. Price, Mr. Patterson said, 
was presented with another term as pres- 
ident, which showed the members’ opin- 
ion of their chief executive. 


Yeast Considered 


R. W. Brooks, of The Fleischmann Co., 
New York, gave an interesting talk on 
yeast. He described how the yeast plant 
grew, and the process it underwent. 
Bakers have told yeast manufacturers 
in recent years, he said, that they want- 
ed a strong uniform yeast, free from 
foreign organisms. If the yeast was 
handled the same way in the bakeshop 
as it is up to the time it is delivered, 
they need have no fear for its activity. 
He explained that from freezing point 
up to 50 degrees there was practically 
no change in yeast. After delivery, bak- 
ers should place it in a refrigerator at 
45 to 50 degrees temperature. If the 
yeast was allowed to warm outside of 
the dough batch, it weakened. He spoke 
briefly of the effects of yeast in the 
dough. Mr. Brooks also spoke on malt, 
and described its process of manufacture, 
its uses, and its effect in the dough. 

Mr. Walmsley told of his experiments 
with braked doughs. The purpose of 
these was to show the effects of the use 
of sponge doughs in comparison with 
straight doughs, using lean and rich 
sponge dough formulas, using lean and 
rich straight dough formulas, using a 
normal age sponge, using an old sponge, 
lean and rich straight doughs, varying 
the number of brakings, dough plastic- 
ity of all the experiments for ideal re- 
sults, pan proofing periods in relation to 
number of brakings, volume, crumb col- 
or, and grain. Conclusions were based 
on average results of 162 tests. 

Mr. Walmsley’s general conclusions on 
these tests were: The age of the sponge, 
or dough, or straight dough, to the time 
of braking, had quite an influence on 
volume, crumb color and grain. If a 
sponge was young when mixed into a 
dough, the dough should be allowed to 
ferment before braking (eliminate no 
time). If an old sponge was used, it 
might be sent to the brake immediately 
upon mixing, but better results were ob- 
tained when the dough was given a 
short resting period, approximately 20 
minutes, before braking. The number of 
brakings for best results seems to de- 
pend on type of formula used (lean or 
rich), age of sponge or dough, or straight 
dough. In general, it was observed that, 
as the volume of the loaf increased, bet- 
ter grain and crumb color resulted. If 
the dough after baking had an unde- 
sirable plasticity, comparable to that of 
putty, for example, it might result in an 
increased volume, but it could not be 
scaled and divided successfully by ma- 
chine. Too many brakings given to a 
dough of correct age resulted in a no- 
ticeable lack of flavor. The exposed 
cut surface of a lean braked loaf dried 
out with astonishing rapidity, while 
loaves made from richer formulas did 
not. A torn or ragged dough after brak- 
ing did not yield a desirable product 
(improper roll adjustment). The rest- 
ing or first proofing period given doughs 
after scaling has an influence on grain, 
crumb and color. The longer the mak- 
ing up period, the greater the tendency 
toward a more open grain. Braked 
sponge and doughs tended to yield slight- 
ly longer loaf volumes than braked 
straight doughs. Lean formula sponge 
and dough or straight doughs tended to 
yield slightly larger loaf volume than 
richer formulas. Lean or rich straight 
doughs had the shortest pan proofing 
times and, consequently, recovered more 
rapidly after braking than lean or rich 
sponges and doughs. 

It was reported that the next annual 


convention of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers would be held again 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
This is an ideal place for conventions, 
the hotel having a beautiful location out 
of the loop on the lake front. It also 
is away from the noise and dirt of the 
downtown district. 


Entertainment 


Although this convention was strictly 
a business one, arrangements had been 
made for evening entertainment. The 
first evening alumni dinners were given 
by the American Institute School of Bak- 
ing, Dunwoody Industrial Institute 
School of Baking, and the Siebel Insti- 
tute of Technology. A complimentary 
smoker and entertainment was also giv- 
en at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. On 
the evening of March 15 the annual ban- 
quet was held, attended by over 200. 
Mr. Doty acted as chairman, and called 
on Mr. Stude, Dr. Barnard, and Mr. 
Price, who spoke briefly. Mr. Wahl, 
past president, and Mr. Patterson were 
introduced, as well as Mr. Gobrecht. 
Following the banquet there was dancing 
and entertainment. 

About 40 attended the alumni dinner 
of the Siebel Institute of Technology. 
Victor E. Krantz, of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, was 
toastmaster, and short talks were made 
by Dr. F. P. Siebel, president of the 
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Siebel Institute of Technology, Mr. 
Pirrie, George Chussler, Jr., F. P. Siebel, 
Jr., manager of the Siebel Institute of 
Technology, E. F. Lauterbur, of the 
Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, 
Ohio, and others. The committee of ar- 
rangements consisted of Mr. Krantz, 
chairman, Herman Kind, F. P. Siebel, 
Jr., and Mr. Chussler. 

Dr. H. E. Van Norman, president of 
the American Dry Milk Institute, was a 
speaker at the alumni dinner of the 
Dunwoody Institute School of Baking. 
His topic was “Tomorrow’s Product 
Must Be Better.” Dr. Van Norman said 
that a better bread meant more satis- 
faction to the custemer, more sales to the 
baker, more profits. 

“The public’s interest-in milk, as indi- 
cated by the teachings in schools and writ- 
ings in the press,” Dr. Van Norman said, 
“suggests the time is opportune for bak- 
ers to cash in on this interest by adding 
to their good loaves of today the quali- 
ties supplied by milk solids. Fortunate- 
ly these milk solids, used in sufficient 
quantity, not only permit capitalizing on 
the genuine appreciation of milk which 
exists today, but they add to bakery 
goods that improved flavor, appearance 
and keeping quality which make them 
preferred. Besides, the increased yield 
from using ample quantities of milk 
solids more than pays for the invest- 
ment.” 








Canadian Bakers Entertained at Windsor 
by The Fleischmann Co. 


cities were entertained by The 

Fleischmann Co. at the Prince Ed- 
ward Hotel, Windsor, Ont., on March 3. 
J. W. Horsey, manager of the Toronto 
district of the company, was in charge. 
Wishing to leave the evening’s proceed- 
ings as much as possible in the hands of 
his guests, Mr. Horsey contented him- 
self with a brief speech of welcome, dur- 
ing which he announced that The 
Fleischmann Co. was, as usual, ready 
and willing to give all possible service to 
bakers. He then asked James Dutton, 
Peterborough, Ont., president of the 
Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association of 
Canada, to preside. 

Mr. Dutton made a speech containing 
many useful hints to bakers. He said 
that the baking industry would always 
be just what the individual bakers made 
it. Time was, he intimated, when the 
baker was seldom found among the so- 
cial elect of a community, and few as- 
pired to such a state. The progress and 
importance of the industry, however, has 
attracted better men to it, and the in- 
tellectual and social status of the baker 
has been elevated. Mr. Dutton quoted a 
few figures from the dominion bureau of 
statistics to substantiate his remarks. 
He remarked that the compilation of 
figures was a good thing for any indus- 
try, as they served as a basis of com- 
parison with other industries. He re- 
minded his hearers that government sta- 
tistics depended largely for their ac- 
curacy upon the thoroughness with which 
the individual bakers reported to the 
government. Mr. Dutton endeavored to 
impress upon his audience the necessity 
of reading to keep abreast of the times. 
He pointed out that there was a wealth 
of information available in the trade 
press. 

Mr. Dutton closed his remarks by an 
appeal for support of the dominion asso- 
ciation. He cited a case where a fire de- 
partment had been in possession of a 
good fire net for 20 years before it had 
an opportunity to use it; but when the 
opportunity came the net was the means 
of saving human lives, and was thus 
well worth having a place among the 
other equipment. He said something 
analogous might be seen in the bakers’ 
associations. One might not feel the 
need of them or seem to get any direct 
benefit from them for a long time. Then 
something might come up where only the 
association could be of any service, and 
by performing that service it would am- 
ply repay every one of its members for 
their faithfulness to it. 

Professor Robert Harcourt, of On- 
tario Agricultural College, and in charge 


N cities 100 bakers of the border 


of the Canadian School of Baking, spoke 
on the multifarious difficulties in connec- 
tion with the proper fermentation of 
doughs. He explained that at the school 
they were endeavoring to teach students 
the “why” of everything, so that they 
would be able to operate under any con- 
ditions and regulate their formulas ac- 
cording to the conditions obtaining. © 
Speaking of the complexity of the chief 
ingredients of bread, he said no one yet 
knew exactly what it was gave the 
strength to a flour. First it was thought 
it was the gluten, then the quality of the 
gluten, and now it is thought there are 
other factors. He elaborated on the 
methods used in teaching the students 
about ingredients and their reactions 
during bread making. Mr. Harcourt 
said that a part of each day during 
April at the school would be devoted to 
cake making and decorating. 

There was a small but enthusiastic 
delegation from Toronto present, which 
included, besides Mr. Horsey, James 
Calder, W. J. McGroarty, Norman Tol- 
ton, president of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry of Canada, Miss 
Margaret Bateman, of The Fleischmann 
Co., and Charles H. L. Reid, editor of 
the Canadian Baker & Confectioner. 

Others who had seats of honor were 
W. J. Burns, of the Butternut Bread 
Co., Windsor, Fred E. Parnell, George 
E. Beals, past president of the Essex 
and Kent Association, H. E. Gignac and 
Miss C. M. Belleperche, of the Butternut 
Bread Co., Wesley Thompson, Mr. Phil- 
pott and George F. l’Anson, president 
and secretary, respectively, of the Essex 
and Kent Association. 

Mr. Tolton, speaking for the allied 
trades, explained that his association was 
composed of the chief executives of the 
bakery supply houses and equipment 
manufacturers and distributors, and their 
salesmen, and that these men were or- 
ganized with the definite purpose of as- 
sisting the bakery organizations. The 
association, he said, was at present en- 
gaged in assisting in a membership cam- 
paign for the Bread and Cake Bakers’ 
Association of Canada. 

Mr. Parnell spoke briefly, and Mr. 
Gignac expressed regret that H. E. 
Trent, secretary of the dominion associa- 
tion, was unable to attend. Mr. Calder 
and Mr. Thompson also were speakers. 
Mr. Philpott and Mr. l’Anson spoke on 
behalf of the Essex and Kent Associa- 
tion. 

An address was given by Miss Bate- 
man in which many valuable suggestions 
on the selling of bakery products were 
made. A musical program was also 
given. 
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“Business ~/Notions for the “Baker — By Wayne G. Martin, Jr 








HE average bakery, whether it be 
wholesale or retail, has only a cer- 
tain amount of money to spend each 
year for advertising. No matter if this 
be a few hundred or a few thousand 
dollars, the amount should be established 
at the beginning of a 


CONCEN- baker’s fiscal year, and 
TRATE AD- closely adhered to. If a 
VERTISING baker is known to follow 
EFFORT . this policy, he will be 


bothered much less by 
solicitors for various programs and other 
doubtful medium of advertising. 
Furthermore, one of the fundamental 
principles of advertising is the use of one 
form of media efficiently before going 
into another. In other words, it is bet- 
ter for the baker to spend all of his ad- 
vertising appropriation for newspaper 
space, and use that effectively, than to 
use several different forms of advertis- 
ing, and none of them in a striking man- 
ner. A little future planning for adver- 
tising effort will produce much better 
returns than will a haphazard placing of 
advertising dollars. 


* * 


HOLESALE bakers who enjoy a 
sufficient volume of business among 
retail grocers to warrant their paying 
considerable attention to resale helps of- 
ten find that money they have spent for 
store cards, window no- 
WRONGS IN tices and other forms of 
DISPLAY display advertising mate- 
MATERIAL rial kas been largely 
wasted, at least as far as 
actual results can be determined. Since 
it is admitted that resale assistance is an 
important part of any manufacturer’s 
business, there must be some cause or 
causes for the failure of such material. 
C. C. Agate, managing director of the 
Window Display Advertising Associa- 
tion, writing in a recent issue of Print- 
ers’ Ink, classified some of the wrongs 
of display material as follows: 

“Display material is sometimes used 
when distribution of the merchandise is 
not sufficient to warrant its use. 

“Displays are planned without consid- 
eration for the sales plan as a whole. 

“The size and shape of the material 
are such that the dealer is not justified 
in its use. 

“The value and importance of good 
displays are often not sufficiently em- 
phasized to the dealer. 

“The display contains too much manu- 
facturer and too little of the dealer view- 
point. 

“Displays are uninteresting—and lack- 
ing in sales appeal. 

“Displays are too complicated in their 
construction and make-up.” 

Using some of these wrongs as a 
check, wholesale bakers may find they 
have been falling short in some of the 
display material they have been offering 
the retail distributing trade. 


. 7 


PRACTICALLY every wholesale baker 
operating a fleet of trucks realizes the 
necessity for knowing at least the aver- 
age cost of such operation. Some arrive 
at such figures through detailed steps, 


while others know, in 
ITEMIZING general, what the total 
TRUCK cost of running the fleets 
EXPENSES amounts to. However, 


in systems which lump 
the operating costs of trucks, there is 
bound to be an unseen leakage which 
cannot be checked. But with detailed re- 
ports made on the operating costs of in- 
dividual trucks, unnecessary leaks can be 
quickly eliminated. 

For instance, one truck may be con- 
suming too much gasoline or oil, tires 
may be wearing out too rapidly, and in- 
numerable other difficulties may be en- 
countered with that particular truck 
which place its total operating cost en- 
tirely out of line with the expenses listed 
for other cars in the fleet. With the 
knowledge at hand, the superintendent of 
the fleet can have the machine thorough- 





ly gone over to see if the fault lies with- 
in it, and if so have it remedied. If the 
truck is found to be in perfect mechani- 
cal condition, then the trouble is known 
to be with the driver, and steps can be 
taken to see that he operates it more 
carefully and economically. But these 
preventive and saving measures cannot 
be taken unless detailed cost reports are 
kept for every truck in operation. 
* * 
[X many ways experience is, indeed, “the 
best teacher.” The man who is thor- 
oughly familiar with his 


THE PAST business, knowing all the 
AND THE details of its manufac- 
FYTURE turing and distributing 


problems, is, of course, 
much more likely to be successful than 
is his competitor who has but a superfi- 
cial knowledge of these problems. 

However, there is danger of too much 
confidence being placed in “experience,” 
if it is taken to mean that old traditions, 
which were successful in the past, should 
be continued indefinitely. Baking is one 
of the oldest industries in existence, and 
there is much “experience” by which the 
modern baker may be guided. 

But to think that because some prac- 
tice was quite successful in years gone 
by is sufficient reason for continuing it, 
whether it be in the bakeshop or in 
methods of merchandising the products 
of the shop, will very likely be disas- 
trous. Baking is progressing, and par- 
ticularly in the present century has it 
gone forward by leaps and bounds. New 
machinery, new ingredients with which to 
make a wider variety of products, and 
vastly improved methods of merchandis- 
ing have all served to make the practices 
of yesterday obsolete, and the baker who 
persists in following the lines of past 


“experiences” entirely will very likely 
find himself outdistanced by more mod- 
ern and aggressive competitors. 

* * 


A FEW cents charged to a wholesale 
baker’s telephone bill by a customer 
calling from a near-by town to order a 
few loaves of bread does not, in itself, 
appear like a large item, nor does it 
seem that it would mate- 


KEEPING rially increase the baker’s 
DOWN cost of doing business. 
EXPENSES However, it is a practice 


that can easily be run 
into excesses. Several calls each month 
from a number of customers will result 
in a total cost to the bakery of a con- 
siderable amount over a period of time. 
There is no particular reason why the 
baker should stand this expense, and 
rightfully it should be borne by the store 
ordering the bread. The only possible 
way this evil can be eliminated is the 
establishment of a hard and fast rule by 
the bakery against paying for such calls. 
Exceptions cannot be made to the rule, 
as they would only create trouble. Many 
bakers have adopted this policy, with 
very satisfactory results. 
* * 


WITH the greater competition that 

exists in the baking industry today 
as compared with several years ago, and 
with the necessity of bread salesmen be- 
ing able to assist the retail grocery trade 


with resale ideas, it is 
REMOVING highly important for 
DEAD wholesale bakers to be 
TIMBER sure that they are not 


carrying salesmen who 

fail to show a profit for the company. 
Because of a difference in routes, it 
is of course impossible to compare all 


salesmen on an equal basis. However, if 
a salesman is not showing satisfactory 
results it is advisable for the wholesaler 
to be sure that the cause is beyond the 
control of the salesman. There is no 
room in the sales organization of a whole- 
sale bakery today for a man who is not 
trying to improve his ability to help his 
retail customers, and there certainly will 
be no room this year for the man who is 
not putting forth his best efforts. But 
men of this character are not volunta- 
rily going to resign. It is up to the baker 
to make an investigation of his selling 
force and see that it does not contain any 
dead timber. 


ITHIN recent years much has been 
written in various business papers, 

and a great deal more spoken at num- 
berless conventions, about the necessity 
for retail bakers producing quality goous. 
And the growth of that 


SALES particular phase of the 
EFFORT industry has proven thie 
NECESSARY wisdom of the advice. 


However, no industry can 
be developed entirely in one direction, and 
of late years the growth of keener com- 
petition, both among retail bakers them- 
selves and from their larger wholesale 
competitors, has compelled greater at- 
tention to be given to the sales end of 
the business. No matter how good thie 
products of a shop may be, the business 
fails unless they are sold at a profit. 
While the quality of the baked goods is 
a powerful selling argument, it is not 
sufficient in itself, and it is usually found 
that the most successful retail bakers of 
today are those who are using modern 
methods of merchandising the products 
of their ovens. 





‘Baker ‘Bill: 


HILE I’m not one of these fellows 
W itiat like to see their name in 

print, the young fellow that is 
your correspondent here said he was 
going to put a piece in the paper about 
me, and from the way he looked, I don’t 
think he understood the situation, so I 
am writing to you to make it clear just 
why I went back to the bakery the day 
after I got a two weeks’ vacation. I 
heard George, who is the foreman down 
at the place, tell this young fellow that 
is your correspondent here that I came 
back because I didn’t know what to do 
with myself, but that is not true. I have 
a letter from a friend of mine in Chicago 
to prove it, because this friend of mine 
invited me to go up there any time, and 
I have a letter from a relative over in 
St. Louis, and he did the same, So you 
see I could have gone either to Chicago 
or to St. Louis if I had wanted. 

I took your correspondent aside and 
explained very carefully to him that the 
reason I came back on the job is because 
I wanted to, not because I didn’t have 
any place to go, like George said. But 
from the way he looked, I don’t think 
he understood it, and I’m writing to 
explain to you that if you print anything 
about it, you should understand how it 
happened. 

You know how it is. You get used to 
doing certain things, and then you find 
out that they are going to let somebody 
else do it, and you start off by being 
indignant, and after a while you begin 
to scoff and say the poor fish don’t know 
how to begin, and later you get sorry for 
the boss that has depended on you so 
long to do those things that somebody 
else that hasn’t ever done them can’t haul 
off and do right the first time. Nor the 
second time, either. 

That’s the way it was with me. I got 
to worrying about those little chores that 
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maybe don’t amount to much in them- 
selves, but they have to be done and 
they have to be done just right, and 
after you have done them for 20 years, 
you know that nobody else could do them 
as they ought to be done. 

Anyhow, that’s the way it is with me, 
and after I thought it over, I decided I 
might go down there for a few minutes 
and kind of see that the day got started 
off in good shape and then I’d go on 
about my business, and forget about the 
shop. So I went down, and George said, 
Bill, I thought you was on a vacation, 
and I said I am on a vacation, but a 
man don’t have to loaf if he don’t want 
to, does he, and George just kind of 
smiled in that nasty way he has. Well, 
I got things started off, but Tom, that’s 
an apprentice, was trying to run the 
whole show just because I wasn’t there 
to put him in his place. When I was 
an apprentice, foremen didn’t stand for 
any funny stuff, and if there was any 
talking to be done or instructions to 
be handed out it was the foreman that 
did it, but if you don’t watch these 
young fellows nowadays you can’t tell 
which is the apprentice and which is the 
foreman, only you’re sure to pick the 
apprentice for the foreman if there is 
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any arguing going on. So I had to sit 
down on Tom and tell him that when | 
started to learn this trade a man was 
lucky to call a day’s work 12 hours, and 
a man had to work in a dark place where 
nobody had ever thought it was neces- 
sary to have plenty of light and air, and 
Tom grinned and didn’t say anything. 

Well, after I had the day started off 
right and had put Tom in his place, and 
had done one or two little things besides, 
the day was pretty well gone, and I 
thought I might as well tinish it, which I 
did, and start my vacation the next day. 

But when morning came, I got to wor- 
rying about those things that I had been 
doing for the past 20 years, and I know 
that nobody else can do them right, and 
so I went down again. So that’s how 
come I didn’t start on my vacation, and 
I told the young fellow that is your cor- 
respondent here all about it, and he just 
kind of laughed and said he’d fix some- 
thing up. 

It seemed to me that he was paying 
more attention to what George was say- 
ing than to what I told him, and I was 
just kind of worried because I didn’t 
want you to print it wrong. I’d rather 
not have my name in print, and if it 
was up to me I’d just say never mind 
about it, but I play a few hands of 
penny ante now and then with some of 
the boys on the corner, and it would be 
kind of nice to have to listen to them 
while they read things about them out 
of hardware trade papers and grocery 
trade papers and the like, if I could just 
lean back unconcerned and flop down ° 
copy of my trade paper, which is The 
Northwestern Miller, and say, by the 
way did anybody notice this? It would 
put a crimp in that gang, and that’s why 
I am writing, so that you can get the 
thing fixed up proper. 


Baxer Brit. 
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: HE list of recipes I give herewith 
Cay. me) can be utilized for wedding, 
Meeed Meee Christmas, christening and birth- 
7 PSA) day cakes, also for others which 
(oy i are to be decorated. The baker 
ESkeesEy before using any of these recipes 
for any particular purpose will be well advised 
to try the lot first, then enter in a book which 
recipe suits him best for a certain purpose. For 
instance, some of the recipes will make better Christ- 
mas cakes than those for, say, christening. Also 
the quality runs from high to low, and therefore for 
some needs some of the recipes would be too good or 
not good enough, as the case may be. Say a rich 
edding cake is wanted. You will find a recipe or 


Ww 

two for making, but naturally you will not take the 
cheapest one to make this. That is the principle, then. 
The recipes follow: 


NO. 1 
Flour 6 Ibs 


‘aw sugar 7 Ibs 
Currants 24 lbs 


st butter 6 lbs 
ggs 70 

hole blanched almonds 4 Ibs 
fixed peel (citron, orange and lemon) 10 Ibs 
srandy flavor and water % pt (equal parts) 
nough finely grated nutmeg to flavor 


NO. 2 
irk Barbados sugar 5 lbs’ Best butter 5 Ibs 
ft flour 6% Ibs Scone flour 1 lb 
ound almonds 1 Ib Currants 8 lbs 
Itanas 6 Ibs Seedless raisins 2 lbs 
xed peel 3 Ibs Mixed spice 1 oz 
st of 6 oranges Zest of 6 lemons 
ges weighed in their shells 8 lbs 
NO. 3 
Butter 6 lbs 
Currants 5 lbs 
iltanas 7 lbs Mixed peel 8 lbs 
ypped cherries 4 lbs 2XI powder 3 oz 
ggs weighed out of their shells 6 lbs 
NO. 4 
Butter 3 Ibs 
Flour 18 lbs 


gar 6 lbs 
lour 12 lbs 


igar 9 lbs 

getable butter 3 lbs 
yne flour 3*lbs Currants 8 Ibs 
Itanas 9 lbs Orange peel 3 lbs 
xed spice 3 oz About 4% qts milk 
gs weighed in their shells 9 lbs 


NO. 5 


Flour 4 Ibs 
Sultanas 2 lbs 
Mixed spice 4% oz 


rk sugar 3% Ibs 
irrants 8 lbs 
10onds 1 Ib 
mon or mixed peel 1 Ib 
itter or first class margarine, or part of both 3 Ibs 
s weighed out of their shells 4 lbs 


NO. 6 
Flour 2% Ibs 
Currants 4 lbs 


own sugar 2 lbs 


one flour % Ib 
Itanas 1% Ibs Eggs 20 
lixed spice % oz Milk as required 
itter or good margarine 2 lbs 


NO. 7 
Butter 3 Ibs 
Flour 18 lbs 
Currants 18 lbs 
iltanas 9 lbs Orange peel 3 lbs 
ixed spice 3 oz About 4% qts milk 
‘ges weighed in their shells 9 lbs 
NO. 8 
Butter 4 lbs 
Self-rising flour 12 lbs 
Sultanas 6 Ibs 
Mixed spice 4 oz 


igar 9 Ibs 
getable butter 3 lbs 
one flour 3 lbs 


t 





ft brown sugar 6 lbs 
Lard 3 lbs 
Currants 10 lbs 
Mixed peel 4 lbs 

\bout 1 qt milk 
Eggs weighed out of their shells 5 lbs 
Enough black jack to darken 


NO. 9 
Sugar 7 lbs Butter 3% lbs 
Vegetable butter 3% Ibs Flour 8 lbs 
Self-rising flour 12 lbs Currants 7 lbs 
Sultanas 7 Ibs Lemon peel 2 lbs 
Eggs 54 Essence of lemon 
Enough milk to make a free batter 
NO. 10 
Butter 3 lbs 
Flour 18 lbs 
Sultanas 6 lbs 
2XI powder 6 oz 
Milk 3 qts A large pinch of salt 
Essence of lemon Ege color 
Mixed peel (orange and lemon) 3 Ibs 
NO. 11 
Butter 3 lbs 
Scone flour 9 lbs 
Sultanas 4% lbs 
Chopped cherries 3 lbs Mixed spice 3 oz 
\bout 3 pints milk Egg color 
Mixed peel (citron, orange and lemon) 3 Ibs 
ges weighed out of their shells 3% Ibs 


NO. 12 
Best butter 4 Ibs 
Currants 10 lbs 
Cherries (chopped) 3 lbs 
Soft split almonds 1 Ib 
Zest of 4 oranges 


sugar 12 lbs 

Vegetable butter 3 lbs 
Currants 9 lbs 

Eggs 70 


ugar 4% lbs 
‘eutral fat 2% lbs 
Currants 7% Ibs 


Barbados sugar 4 lbs 

Flour 5 Ibs 

Sultanas 5 lbs 

Ground almonds 1 Ib 

Mixed spice % oz 

Zest of 4 lemons 

Peel (citron, orange and lemon) 4 lbs 

Eggs weighed in their shells 6 lbs 

Unless otherwise stated, the flour is plain. Scone 

flour, as an ingredient in some of the recipes, can be 
got from the following recipe: 

Cream of tartar 14 0z Bicarbonate of soda 7 oz 

Flour of moderate strength and mellowness 28 lbs 

Flour of moderate strength means neither strong, 

hard, soft nor weak. Generally speaking, however, 
it should be on the soft side. A high quality cream 
powder would do as substitute for cream of tartar, 
but if you have the tartar it will be best to use this. 
Method: Run the chemical through a fine hair or wire 
sieve onto the flour; well mix these in with the hands, 
then run the whole three or four times through the 
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Store in a cool, dry place, and use as 
required. Self-rising flour is an ingredient in some 
recipes. Scone flour can be used for this. The 2XI 
powder, used in some recipes, simply means two parts 
cream of tartar or reliable cream powder to one part 
bicarbonate of soda, thus: 

Cream of tartar (or cream powder) 12 oz 

Bicarbonate of soda 6 oz 

Make by mixing well together, then by running 

through a fine hair sieve four or five times. In fact, 
the powder will be improved if put through this sieve 
more times than mentioned. In any case it should be 
well mixed and made. Store in an airtight container 
in a cool, dry place, using as wanted. 


same sieve. 


Requirements for Ingredients 


Before giving the cake method and alluding to 
other matters concerned with manufacture, it will be 
well to refer to the requirements for the various 
ingredients. 

Currants and sultanas should be of high character, 
fleshy and sweet, mellow of skin, and healthily bright 
in color. Never choose overlarge currants, for usually 
these contain seeds which are objectionable to con- 
sumers. Both currants and sultanas should be run 
through the fruit cleaning machine, if you possess one, 
then be washed in slightly warm water, dried slowly 
in very moderate warmth, and picked over carefully 
for foreign matter. 

Glacé cherries will be best if of medium and small 
sizes, nice in feel to the palate, right in flavor, and of 
a bright, healthy red. 

Peels should be neither tough nor soft and sodden, 
but of agreeable mellowness, and of bright color. The 
drained caps serve very usefully. One disadvantage, 
however, is that they have to be cut up, but the value 
gained more than compensates for the time expended. 

Butters and fats must possess body or substance, 
and color must be pleasing. See that your shortenings 
are without tang, for there is nothing more objection- 
able than this left in the mouth after cake has been 
consumed. Shortenings also must render commendable 
moistness, and its retention. Nicely moist goods 
always are a fine advertisement, and customers will come 
again when you provide such. Shortenings of strength 
and substance will go far in the provision of moist- 
ness. Those with reasonable age ripen and become 
mellow, and so do the best work. 

Sugars should be clean, sweet, tasty, and bright in 
color. Fermented, weak or dirty sugars never should 
be used. 

Eggs, if whole, should be sound, fresh and of good 
color. The same principle obtains with liquid and 
other forms of eggs. 

Flour is a matter of much consequence. For general 
cake work, a good, soft top patent is excellent, pro- 
vided it is mellow and of good color. Flour should 
be aged properly, if best results are wanted. 

Almonds should be of fine flavor and, when 
blanched, of a healthy whiteness. It is not wise to 
blanch almonds until required, for if kept long in that 
state they become tough and tasteless. You need 
ground almonds of the same standard as whole ones. 

Spices and essences should be carefully chosen. 
Flavorings are very important in cake manufacture. 
No matter how good they are, unless used in accurate 
quantities the best cake will not result. For example, 
if you use too little you will not produce that appeal- 
ing nip so much desired; if used overmuch, consid- 
erable damage, including bad taste, will be done to 
the goods. There can be no exact standard as to 
quantity, for recipes vary in construction, and the con- 
fectioner must use his own judgment. 


Cake Method 


The method for making cake from recipe No. 1 
will apply generally to all the other recipes. I am 
giving hand methods for the benefit of small bakers, 
but the principle for both hand and machine methods 
is exactly the same. Beat the sugar and butter to a 
light cream in the mixing bowl. Then add the eggs 
two at a time, getting these well incorporated before 
adding the next couple. By the smelling test ascer- 


* tain whether or not each egg is absolutely sound. Bad 


eggs are disastrous in any mixing. Add the eggs as 
outlined until all are in, working each couple in thor- 
oughly so as to gain the maximum number of air 
cells. All the eggs in, put in the nutmeg, then the 
brandy flavor, mixing these lightly. Then add the 
flour, mixing it in very lightly. Stir in the fruit, peel 
and almonds, doing this thoroughly but gently, at the 
same time smoothing the batter. Be careful not to 


overmix, thus destroying many of the air cells, and 
getting the batter, and later cakes, tough and solid. 
The hoops or tins having been properly cleaned 
and lined with white paper, with an inner lining of 
greaseproof paper with which the batter will come in 
contact, scale off each cake, then smooth out the tops 
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with the backs of the fingers, after having 
dipped them into a saucer of milk, thus getting 
the tops smoother. Have the centers somewhat 
hollow so that the cakes will have flat and level 
tops when baked. Otherwise the cakes, espe- 
cially those containing many aérating agents, 
would rise in the center, and the risings have 
to be cut off to flatten the tops for icing. Next, 
place the cakes on baking sheets, and bake of. The 
higher the quality of mixing, the cooler should be the 
oven. The heat should be steady. As many cakes 
should be baked at one time as possible. 

Each baker will get best results by studying his 
particular oven, baking his cakes accordingly. How- 
ever, 330 to 340 degrees Fahrenheit will be about the 
mark for the richest qualities, while the cheaper kinds 
will stand 360 degrees. No matter how cheap the qual- 
ity, the temperature should not be above that. The 
inclination is to cook too long. Owing to variations 
in constituents and constructions of mixings, one can- 
not be too precise, but from 30 to 35 minutes is about 
the time to allow for every pound of cake of best 
quality. Thus a cake of 3 lbs would take from one and 
a half to a full two hours. With the oven somewhat 
hotter for cakes of poorer quality, they may bake in 
a little less time. 

The paper lining of containers should be used gen- 
erously. lt is wise, especially with top quality, to tie 
several thicknesses of newspaper around the outside of 
each tin; the larger the cakes, the greater the number 
of paper thicknesses. All this attention will consid- 
erably contribute to thin, mellow and crisp crusts. 
Ovens are sometimes the cause of unsatisfactory 
crusts. At times there is too much top heat; at others, 
an excess of bottom heat. Faulty ovens are often 
the result of faulty construction and material. If your 
oven has a too severe bottom heat put several extra 
thicknesses of thick paper in the bottoms of the tins 
or hoops, and this will remedy matters considerably. 
If bottom heat is very intense, a still further safe- 
guard is to line each baking sheet with several thick- 
nesses of thick paper. Another aid is to slide a larger 
sheet under each baking sheet when the cake is placed 
in the oven, or when about three parts cooked. By 
the latter plan the cakes must be drawn to the oven’s 
mouth. This should be done with great care. 

It is wise not to disturb cakes until they are nearly 
or entirely cooked. Under the circumstances here, . 
however, you would be justified in making a distur- 
bance. If you have no baking sheets large enough for 
placing under the others as described, it is not a bad 
idea to place what sheets you have under those which 
contain the cakes, with the former resting on their 
rims in the oven. This would lift the cakes away 
from the oven sole, and sufficient heat would get at 
the bottoms. This is the best plan where bottom heat 
is exceedingly intense. ‘The edges or rims of these 
upturned baking sheets should not be very deep, or 
the cakes would be raised too high. 

Where too much top heat obtains, I suggest thick 
sheets of paper. These should be placed over the 
cakes with the peelhead, and the greater the intensity 
of top heat the more thicknesses, The paper to use 
here, as, indeed, that for lining the containers and 
baking sheets, should be of a kind that will not give off 
any offensive fumes, or the cakes will become contam- 
inated therewith. A good “sweet” paper is advisable 
and in the case of putting over the tops of cakes, it 
must not be done too early. The tops of cakes must 
be left exposed to the naked heat until the cakes have 
fully risen and developed. If the paper be put over 
before this, aération will be interfered with, resulting 
in more or less stunted and heavy cakes. It is the 
drawing power and compelling force of the heat which 
activates and which keeps aération energetic. 

When cakes are baking, aération is mostly per- 
formed during the earlier stages, and although cracks 
are apt to appear where top heat is too severe, if the 
paper were put over too early the result would be as 
indicated. 

When placing paper, the operator should be care- 
ful not to disturb the cakes, as any blows or taps 
would cause sinking. It is always policy to well pro- 
tect cakes which are to be decorated, even when the 
heat is not intense. If protection be not granted, the 
cakes readily take on thick, hard, burnt, cinderlike 
and universally unsatisfactory crusts. 


Storing Cakes 


Cakes for decoration are best made up some time 
beforehand. The better the quality, the longer should 
be the storage time. The best quality should have 
eight weeks’ storage, second quality six weeks, cheap- 
est quality a month. During these periods the cakes 
will mellow and ripen, and their finest eating qualities 
will be brought about. Of course, cakes can be deco- 
rated as soon as cool and settled; this, however, is not 
wise. Cakes as made from the above recipes take 
about two days to thoroughly cool and settle. Then 
wash each cake with a mixture of half rum, half 
brandy flavor, well stirred together. Let this soak 
in, then wrap each cake in thick white greaseproof 
paper. Ascertain the weight of each cake, and write 
in ink on the paper when made, also noting the qual- 
ity. This will prevent confusion. 
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N spring the baker's fancy should 

turn to thoughts of newer and better 

sweet goods to satisfy the consumer's 
desire for something “different” for the 
new season. Every baker has his own 
idea of what products will best suit his 
customers, but I am giving you these ex- 
cellent recipes today in the belief that 
they will please your customers and 
bring in greater profits and increased 
trade. 

CINNAMON STAKS 

These attractive little cakes are not 
only delicious to eat, but make a nice 
display to tempt the customer to pur- 
chase. 

Ingredients 

Finely ground almonds 1 Ib 

Standard powdered sugar 1% Ibs 

Keg white 56 

Lemon gratings 2 

Cinnamon 1 oz 

Ammonium carbonate % oz 

Method 

Grind almonds fine, and sift. Beat 
egg whites stiff, then add sugar and 
flavoring. Lastly mix in almonds, and 
work well in machine. Bake on greased 
and dusted pans in cool oven. When 
cold, ice with following: 

Sexe whites llb XXX sugar 

Hieat and add pinch of cinnamon 

LADY FINGERS 

These light little cakes are especially 
popular with housewives because they 
can be so readily used to decorate des- 
serts, ice cream dishes, ete. As they are 
simple and light and nutritious, they are 
good for children with their in-between 
meals, with milk or chocolate. 


Ingredients 

Sugar 1 Ib Ege whites 14 

Kew yolks 14 Flour 1 Ib 

Lemon flavor or grating of 1 lemon 

Method 

Beat egg whites and one half of the 
sugar to a stiff meringue. Cream flavor, 
yolks and rest of sugar. Then mix into 
beaten whites and sugar. When thor- 
oughly mixed, fold in flour. Dress on 
paper dusted with powdered sugar. 
Bake carefully in good heat and on 
double pans. Do not dry out too much 
on the bottom. 

Take papers off pans as soon as fin- 
gers are baked, Wet paper when fingers 
are cool, fold over, and let rest a few 
minutes before removing. 

CREAM PUFFS AND ECLAIRS 

These cakes are rich enough to serve 
as satisfying and delicious desserts, and 
are welcome with tea or coffee. 

Ingredients 

Water 1 qt 

Shortening and butter 1 Ib 

Patent flour 1% Ibs Milk % pt 

Kges 20 to 24 

Ammonium carbonate 4 oz 

Method 

Bring water, shortening and butter to 
a good boil. Add flour while boiling, 
and stir well until mass comes loose 
from kettle readily. Withdraw from fire, 
and add milk. Stir in eggs two at a 


time, and when cold add ammonium car- 





bonate. Drop on dusted pans and bake 
in good heat. 
Note: Eclairs demand stiffer dough 


than cream puffs. Run out eclairs from 
canvas bag with lady finger tube. 
PUFF PASTRY (BATTERTEIG) 
This formula is serviceable for cream 
slices, turnovers, nut sticks, oyster pat- 
ties and various other light popular 
springtime pastries. 
Ingredients 
Patent flour 6 Ibs 
Winter wheat flour 1 Ib 
Ege yolks 6 to 6 
Butter (for dough) % Ib 
Pastry butter and butter (for rolling in) 
5% Ibs 
Cream of tartar % oz 
Salt % oz 
Cold water (approximate) 1% qts 
Method 
Rub flour, butter, cream of tartar and 
salt, as for a pie dough. Make a bay, 
put eggs and water in bay, and mix un- 
til smooth dough is made, and set to rest 
for 20 minutes. Roll in 5% lbs butter 
and pastry butter, rolling four times. 
Let rest 15 to 20 minutes between folds. 
Set dough to rest again at least one hour. 
Work as cool as possible, and use for 
cream Slices, turnovers, nut sticks, oys- 
ter patties, ete. 
FIG LOAF SQUARES AND CUPS 
These little cakes have a delicious sat- 
isfying flavor that makes customers come 
back for more. If well made, you can 


run them as a special and you will find 
they stimulate sales to a great extent. 


Ingredients 


“A"’ sugar 3 Ibs 

Shortening and butter 1% Ibs 
Eggs 15 Milk 2 qts 
Figs (chopped) 2 Ibs 

Candied grape fruit or walnuts 1 Ib 
Flour 5% Ibs Soda 1% oz 
Cinnamon 1 oz Mace % oz 
Cream of tartar 2% oz 


Method 

Cream sugar, shortening and butter. 
Add eggs, milk, soda, flour, cream of tar- 
tar, figs and nuts. Line molds with pa- 
per. Scale in sheet, loaf cake, or cup 
cake pans. Ice bottom side after baking. 

These products, well made and attrac- 
tively displayed, can be run along with 
your regular goods and will freshen up 
the line of products you have been fea- 
turing. 

Remember that your customers wel- 
come new products that are a change 
from the daily menu, and that profits 
can be made with the introduction of 
variety goods that are well featured for 
the customer’s attention. 





GENERAL BAKING TO MOVE OFFICES 
New Yorx, N. Y.—The General Bak- 
ing Co. announces that its offices in the 
Canadian-Pacific Building will be moved 
to the new Graybar Building, just east 
of Grand Central Terminal, about April 








‘Hints on Decorating the Special (ake for &aster 
By Paul (. T. &wert 


Instructor in Sweet Goods Department Dunwoody Industrial Institute 


HE special Easter cake shown at the 

top of the opposite page is iced with 

a white imitation fondant icing. The 
lettering across the top of the cake is 
made with a small plain paper tube, 
using brown royal icing. 

Take a piece of paper and cut it egg 
shaped, about six inches long. Place 
it underneath the lettering in the center 
on top of the cake. Trace around the 
edges with royal icing. ‘Take the paper 
off and retrace the egg with royal icing, 
building the edge up about 1-16 of an 
inch. 

After it sets, take a plain tube with 
yellow royal icing in it, soft enough so 
that it will run smoothly, and fill in the 
egg. As soon as it sets, take a plain 
tube with yellow royal icing in it and 
make a press-and-pull border around the 
edge of the egg, covering the rough edge. 

Take a plain paper tube with white 
royal icing in it, and cut off the end 
of the tube enough to make an opening 
Y% of an inch in diameter. Hold your 
tube straight up and down, pressing with 
the thumb to make the outline of the 
body of the rabbit. Make a big dot on 
top for the head, let it set for about a 
minute, then take a toothpick and draw 
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it through the lower end of the head so 
as to shape the mouth. Take the tooth- 
pick and draw it through the top of the 
head, pulling it to the front so as to 
shape the nose. 

Now take a plain paper tube filled 
with white royal icing and cut off the 
end, leaving a very small opening, about 
1-32 of an inch. Outline the ears and 
fill them in. Make the strap that holds 
the basket. At the upper end of the 
strap on the body press and pull around 
so as to maake the front foot. Then 
make the other front foot. Outline the 
hind leg, and right alongside it press 
hard, making another hind leg, so that 
the first one will only show the outline. 
Make the tail by making a dot and 
drawing it up a little. Place a pink dot 
for the eye. 

Outline the basket with brown royal 
icing. After making the basket put dots 
of different colored royal icing in the 
basket to represent the eggs. Make the 
umbrella with brown royal icing. 

The rabbit and basket are illustrated 
in detail on the engraving shown below. 
The lily border around the top edge of 
the cake and the pussy willows on the 
side of the cake are also illustrated. 





Ginger Goods 


By “Astonian,” 
In the British Baker 


ITHOUT claiming to give here a 
W complete range of ginger goods, 

I should like to say at the outset 
that one rarely sees a shop displaying 
these lines with any regularity, and, 
generally speaking, those that do seem 
to confine their efforts to one, or pos 
sibly two, lines only, never offering their 
patrons anything like the range that is 
possible or the variety which is necessary 
to keep up their customers’ interest. 
Like all other types of goods, ginger 
cakes are capable of being made nicel 
or otherwise, and it is chiefly with the 
object of assisting those who wish to im- 
prove the quality and appearance of 
these goods that I take this opportunity 
of giving rather full instructions for 
their manufacture and a fairly wide 
range from which to choose. With nor- 
mal care and attention to details, no dif- 
ficulty will be found by any one attempt- 
ing any of the following items, and [ 
feel sure they will derive pleasure in 
making such articles, satisfactory to the 
consumer, and, if properly costed up, 
satisfactory to the maker in that the per- 
centage of profit obtained will be found 
above the average. 


Ginger Buns 

These ginger buns are made in deep 
custard tins. The tins should be well 
greased and have a split almond in the 
bottom of each. Bake in a cool oven. 
Remove from tins when baked, and rc- 
verse, showing the almonds on the tops 
of the cakes. 


Butter and fat 1 lb 

Castor sugar 1 lb Ground ginger 1 oz 

Eggs 1% Ibs Mixed spice 1 02 

Warmed golden sirup 1 lb 

Pinch of bicarbonate of soda 

Cream the butter, fat, sugar and sirup 
till light; add the eggs two at a time, 
and cream in in the usual manner. When 
all the eggs have been creamed in add 
the ginger, spice and soda, and mix in the 
flour lightly. 

Penny Ginger Squares 

Weigh down on the board 4 lbs flour 
and rub into it 12 oz fat. Make a bay, 
place 1 lb brown sugar and 1% ibs gold- 
en sirup into it, also 1 oz ground ginger 
and 1 oz mixed spice. If you have any 
stale crumbs about that need using up 
add 1 lb of them to the above quantities 
and mix all to a medium stiff dough with 
one pint of milk, more or less, the actual 
quantity of milk required being depend- 
ent on the water absorbing capacity of 
the flour and crumbs used. When mixed 
dust up into a piece, and roll out on the 
board with the rolling pin. Have ready 
a well-greased baking sheet; roll up the 
dough on the rolling pin and unroll it 
on the sheet. Pin out the dough to fit 
the sheet (about 18 by 24 inches for the 
recipe given). If the sheet has an open 
end it will be necessary to place a 


Flour 2 lbs 
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while baking. Docker well all over and 
wash with egg-wash. Bake in a cool 
oven for 20 to 25 minutes, and cut up 
when cold into 2%4-in squares. It is a 
good plan to keep the cuttings from one 
sheet—that is, the outer edges, which 
must be removed when cutting into 
uares, and to use these as crumbs in 
Phe next sheet of ginger squares to be 
made. 

Whenever possible, when weighing 
golden sirup arrange to weigh first the 
sugar required in the mixing, leaving this 
on the scale pan in the form of a bay; 
add the requisite weights and pour the 
sirup into the sugar. In this way messy 
scales will be avoided. Another mixing 
suitable for ginger squares is as follows: 
lour 5 Ibs 
icarbonate of soda 1% oz 

Ground ginger 1 oz 

olden sirup 2% Ibs 

Castor or brown sugar 1 Ib 

Fat 12 oz Milk % pt 
Egg 10 oz Crumbs 1 Ib 


. few drops of liquid essence of bun spice 
Proceed exactly as for previous recipe. 


Rich Ginger Cakes 


This line has always proved itself a 
ready and constant seller wherever it 
has been tried. Shallow bread pans, six 
inches in diameter, are required for 
these, and should be well greased. In 
the bottom of each place two thinly cut 
slices of citron peel. 


jutter 1 Ib Warmed sirup 1 lb 


‘astor sugar 12 oz Flour 2 lbs 

lggs 1 Ib 2 oz Ground ginger % oz 

fixed powder (2 and 1) % oz 

fixed spice 4% oz 

Cream up the butter, sugar, sirup, gin- 
ger and spice till light; add the eggs two 
at a time, creaming up well after each 
addition. Lightly mix in the sieved flour 
and powder, and scale into the tins at % 
lb each. Bake in an oven at 320 degrees 
Fahrenheit to a delicate color, and re- 
verse when baked. If butter has been 
used, as recommended, these cakes should 
be sold at Is 6d each to show a good 
profit margin, but can be made with the 
aid of substitutes to retail profitably at 
ls. A similar cake is produced from the 
following ingredients: 

Butter and fat 1 Ib 

Golden sirup 1 lb Eggs 1 lb 

Flour 2 lbs Mixed spice % oz 

Bicarbonate of soda %& oz 

Cream of tartar 4 oz 

Ground ginger % oz 

Made as previous mixing and dropped 
into shallow, greased cake hoops, pre- 
viously placed on greased baking sheets 
and having three split almonds arranged 
symmetrically in the bottom of each 
hoop. The oven must be cool, or the 
appearance of these cakes will be ruined. 


Castor sugar 1 lb 


Cheap Ginger Cakes 


These are really nice cakes and enable 
you to give a big looking article for 
quite a moderate price. 

Fat 1 lb Sugar 1 lb 

Warmed golden sirup 3 lbs 

Whole meal flour 4 lbs 

White flour 2 lbs Mixed spice % oz 
” Ground ginger 1% oz 

Milk 2 pts 

Bicarbonate of soda 2 0z 

Cream together the fat and sugar, and 
add the warmed sirup. Incorporate the 
remaining ingredients, and scale at 8 oz 
into deep greased pans. Bake at a tem- 
perature of 3820 degrees Fahrenheit. 
These gingers sell at 4d each, and show 
a reasonable profit at that. 






greased stick across to hold up the cake 
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An Attractive Special for Easter 


Quality Cakes for Bakers 


By Paul C. T. &wert 


Instructor in Sweet Goods Department 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute 


Copyright, 1927, by Paul C. T. Ewert 


AKERS have learned the need of 
B quality ingredients in order to turn 

out high quality products. During 
April the baker is called upon for a 
greater variety of light cakes. Butter 
sponge cakes are very nourishing, and 
would make a good special to run for 
Saturdays. Pettifours can also be cut 
out to represent an egg, then dipped in 
colored icings or decorated on top with 
a rabbit or chicken for the Easter sea- 
son. 

With spring at hand and the public 
thinking of the summer season, a good 
line of cookies will be in demand. It is 
advisable to get them started early by 
specializing one or two kinds each week. 
In that way, customers will get ac- 
quainted with your variety. 

PLAIN BUTTER SPONGE CAKE 

Plain butter sponge cake will keep 
moist for about a week. It is a very 
rich cake, and pleasing to the palate. 

Scale into a machine kettle: 

Egg yolks 1 qt Whole eggs 1 pt 

Granulated sugar 1% lbs 

Place the kettle in a hot water bath, 
and beat until blood heat. Remove the 



















































Above (left) Fruit Rocks or Date Drop Cakes, Right Nut Cookies; below, Pettifours 


kettle from the bath and place on the 
machine, using a wire whip. Beat the 
mixture up very light. Add 20 ce vanil- 
la extract and the oil only of 1 lb melted 
butter. Mix only enough to get it in; 
if you mix it too long when you put the 
butter in, it will react on the eggs and 
cause the mix to become heavy, thereby 
being a total loss. Sieve three times 12 
Ibs winter wheat flour and 8 oz corn 
starch, and add to the mix. Fold in by 
hand very light. Use cardboard to 
scrape the sides of the kettle, otherwise 
you will crush the air cells in the eggs, 
causing part of the mix to become heavy. 
Pour the mix equally into six 9-inch 
paper bottomed torten rings, and bake 
light in oven at 350 degrees Fahrenheit. 

After baking, when you take them out 
of the oven, turn them upside down on 
cloths and let them cool. The cakes 
should be filled and iced the next day. 
Take a table knife and run around the 
edge of the rings to loosen the sides. Re- 
move the paper from the bottom. Cut 
each ring horizontally two times, making 
three layers out of each. Fill between 


the layers with a pure fruit jam. Ice 
the top and sides with butter cream 


\ 
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icing. Put crushed nuts or toasted coco- 
nut on the sides. Decorate the tops with 
a star tube. 

After they are iced and decorated, put 
them into the ice box and leave them for 
five or six hours before displaying for 
sale. 

BUTTER SPONGE NUT CAKES 

The yellow and white mixes are beaten 

up at the same time in separate kettles. 
Yellow Mix 

Scale into a machine kettle: 

Granulated sugar 4 Ib 

Egg yolks \ qt 

Place the kettle in a hot water bath, 
and beat until blood heat. Remove the 
kettle from the bath and place on the 
machine, using a wire whip. Beat the 
mixture up very light. Add 20 cc vanilla 
extract and the oil only of % lb melted 
butter. Mix only enough to get it in. 
Add 1 lb grated almond nuts. Take off 
of machine and add to the white mix. 
Fold in with a hand whip just enough 
to get it together. 

White Mix 

Scale into a machine kettle: 

Granulated sugar 1 Ib 

Egg whites 1 qt 

Place on the machine, using a wire 
whip, and beat up stiff. Add the yellow 
mix as described above. Then sieve 19 
oz winter wheat flour into the mix and 
fold in by hand, very light. Use card- 
board to scrape the sides of the kettle, 
otherwise you will crush the air cells 
in the eggs, causing part of the mix to 
become heavy. Pour the mix equally into 
five 9-inch paper bottomed torten rings, 
and bake light at 350 degrees Fahrenheit. 

After baking, when you take them out 
of the oven, turn them upside down on 
cloths and then cool, The cakes should 
be filled and iced the next day. Take a 
table knife and run around the edge of 
the rings to loosen the sides. Remove 
the paper from the bottom. Cut each 
ring horizontally two times, making three 
layers out of each. Fill between the 
layers with a nut butter cream filling. 
Ice on top and sides with butter cream 
icing with finely chopped nuts in it. 

After they are iced, decorate the tops 
with plain butter cream icing, using a 
star tube. Put them into the ice box and 
leave there for five or six hours before 
displaying them. 

CHOCOLATE BUTTER SPONGE CAKES 

The yellow and white mix are beaten 
up at the same time in separate kettles. 
Do not start the white mix until the yel- 
low mix has been beaten warm. Then 
both will be ready at the same time. 

Yellow Mix 

Scale into a machine kettle: 

Granulated sugar %& Ib 

Egg yolks %& qt 

Place the kettle in a hot water bath, 
and beat until blood heat. Remove the 
kettle from the hot water bath and place 
on the machine, using a wire whip. Beat 
the mixture up very light. Add 20 cc of 
vanilla extract and the oil only of ¥% lb 
melted butter. Mix only enough to get 
it in. Add 1 Ib grated almond nuts. 
Take off of machine and add to the 
white mix. Fold in with a hand whip 

just enough to get it together. 
White Mix 
Scale into a machine kettle: 
Granulated sugar 1 lb 
Egg whites 1 qt 
Place on the machine, using a wire 
whip, and beat up stiff. Add the yel- 
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low mix as described above. Then sieve 
four times 12 oz winter wheat flour and 
5 oz cocoa. Add to the mix and fold in 
by hand, very light. Use cardboard to 
scrape the sides of the kettle. Pour the 
mix equally into five 9-inch paper bot- 
tomed torten rings and bake light in 
oven at 350 degrees Fahrenheit. After 
baking, when you take them out of the 
oven turn them upside down on cloths 
and let them cool. The cakes should be 
filled and iced the next day. Take a 
table knife and run around the edge of 
the rings to Joosen the sides. Remove 
the paper from the bottom. Cut each 
ring horizontally two times, making three 
layers out of each. Fill between the lay- 
ers with a butter cream icing. Ice on 
top only, with chocolate icing. After 
the icing sets, ice the sides with butter 
cream icing. Put crushed nuts on the 
sides. Decorate the tops with choco- 
late butter cream icing, using a star 
tube. Put them in the ice box for three 
hours before displaying them. 


BUTTER CREAM ICING 
Scale into a machine kettle: 
Whole milk powder 4 oz 


Powdered sugar 7 lbs 

Sweet butter 3 Ibs 

Place on machine, using a flat mixing 
arm, and cream up very light. Add 
slowly, while the machine is running, 4% 
pt eggs and 40 cc vanilla bean extract. 
Add 6 oz corn starch, and mix just 
enough to get it in. 

Note:—For chocolate butter cream use 
the same formula. Leave out the corn 
starch and add 65 oz sieved cocoa. 


10 DOZEN PETTIFOURS 
Formula and Method 
Seale into a machine kettle: 
1 lb granulated sugar 
1 pt and 1 gill egg yolks 

Place in double cooker and beat up 
warm (to blood heat). Take the kettle 
with the mix out of the double cooker, 
and beat up light. Add 10 ce of vanilla 
extract and pour into the beating mix 
the oil only of 4 oz melted butter; beat 
only enough to get it in. Sieve three 
times on two pieces of paper 12 0z win- 
ter wheat flour with 3 oz corn starch 
in it. Add to the mix and fold in by 
hand, very light, just enough to get it 
into the mix. Scrape the sides of the 
kettle with cardboard. Pour the mix in- 
to a paper lined flat pan, 18x26x1 inches. 
Level the mix with a bowl] knife. Bake 
in oven at 400 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
bake very light. 

When baked, as you take it out of the 
oven, put a flour sack over the top. Put 
the bottom of another flat pan on the 
top of the flour sack and turn upside 
down, leaving the pan with the cake in 
it on top; cool before using. After cool- 
ing remove the pan and slide the cake on 
the bench. Remove the paper, and cover 
the top of the sheet cake with butter 
cream icing %& inch thick. Cut any 
shape desired, and place on pans, put- 
ting them in the icebox for three or 
four hours, until the butter cream be- 
comes firm on top. Dip the pettifours 
into white, pink or chocolate icing. 
Drain until icing sets, and decorate on 
top as desired. 

(When you use icing for dipping, al- 
ways heat the icing in a double cooker 
to blood heat only. If you get the icing 
too hot it will lose its gloss after it gets 
cold.) 

20 DOZEN WHITE FRUIT ROCKS 

The following formula for white fruit 
rocks makes a soft cooky that will keep 
moist for three or four days in the show- 
case under normal conditions. 


Formula and Method 


Scale into a bowl: 
% oz soda 2 Ibs shortening 
1 oz salt 1% Ibs ground raisins 
2 oz milk powder 12 oz ground citron 
2% Ibs granulated 20 cc butter flavor 

sugar 

Cream these ingredients together. 
Rub into the mix 12 eggs, 2 at a time. 
Dissolve 114 0z ammonia in 1 pint water 
with 15 ce lemon extract and 5 cc va- 
nilla extract in it, and stir into the 
mix. Sieve 5 lbs spring wheat flour into 
the mix and fold in by hand just enough 
to get it in. Drop out by hand on light- 
ly greased flat pans, the size of a small 
egg. Bake in oven at 875 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and bake light. After baking, cool 
before taking them off the pans. 
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24 DOZEN NUT COOKIES 
This formula makes a rich tooky and 
is a good seller. 


Formula and Method 
Scale into a bowl: 


1% oz salt 
1 oz milk powder 
% oz mace 

Mix these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix 1 pt eggs, 3 at a time. Add 
Y, pint water with 30 cc vanilla extract 
and 5 cc lemon extract in it, and stir 
into the mix. Sieve into the mix 5% 
lbs winter wheat flour with 3 oz baking 


4 lbs granulated sugar 
3 Ibs shortening 
30 cc butter flavor 
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powder in it. Fold in by hand just 
enough to get it into the mix. Now 
take a cooky cloth, spread it on the 
bench and dust it lightly with spring 
wheat flour. Take a small .portion of 
the above mixture and roll it out on the 
cooky cloth about 4% inch thick. Wash 
part of it with egg wash. Take a 3-inch 
doughnut cutter and cut out, and dip 
them into chopped walnuts before pan- 
ning. After cutting out the first portion 
of cookies take the scrap that is left and 
work it back into the next portion that 
you roll out. Bake in oven at 400 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, and bake light. 








Handling Used Bags Profitably 
By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


ITH the increase in recent years 

\ of competition and complications 

in the merchandising of flour, 
millers have sought to remove, as far as 
possible, all causes that might lead to 
friction between sellers and buyers. It 
was, basically, with that end in view that 
a uniform sales contract was adopted, 
package differentials established and 
other steps taken to create sound and 
fair competitive selling. 

However, there still is practiced, with- 
in both the milling and baking indus- 
tries, a custom expensive to bakers and 
millers alike, and one which frequently 
leads to serious misunderstandings be- 
tween buyers and sellers. That is the 
continued use of flour bags after they 
have once been filled and emptied. It 
has long been a habit to re-use such 
bags, and undoubtedly the impression 
has been formed that it is an economy 
to follow this practice. 

The fact is, however, that it is a cus- 
tom expensive in many ways to both 
millers and bakers, for the original cost 
of bags is by no means the only factor 
to be considered. Cleanliness is admit- 
tedly one of the first requisites in a bak- 
ery, and unless used bags are put 
through expensive cleaning operations it 
is impossible for them to be as clean, 
after repeated usage, as new bags, for 
they will inevitably become soiled in 
transit, and, even before then, dough is 
likely to become stuck to the bags. This 
means the danger of weevil infestation 
being brought into the bakery. 

Aside from this unhappy feature, the 
use of old bags provides causes for 
many disputes arising over bag allow- 
ances. While the amount of money in- 
volved may not be large, nevertheless 
such disputes are invariably unpleasant 
to the baker and miller alike, and fre- 
quently lead to needless misunderstand- 
ings which are hard to adjust. 


Costly for Mills 


Equally as much, if not more, is the 
re-use of bags a detriment to mills. In 
the first place, considerable extra labor 
and expense is involved in handling bags 
of this character. Inbound trucking is 
an item that cannot be overlooked, and 
the subsequent counting and sorting of 
the bags, together with the additional of- 
fice work and bookkeeping made neces- 
sary through using old bags, are all ex- 
penses that must be added to the cost 
of operation. 

It is nearly always necessary to put 
the bags through some cleaning process, 
and the labor alone required for this 
work is expensive. Furthermore, extra 
warehouse space is usually needed in re- 
fitting old bags. Also, delays are fre- 
quently caused by the use of such bags 
in the packing room due to breakage, 
which has been estimated by competent 
authority at 10 per cent. Another loss 
is often encountered here, though many 
times unknown, on account of the fail- 
ure of packers to report the number of 
bags broken in packing. 

Aside from the difficulties just men- 
tioned which mills encounter in the use 
of old bags, there is always present the 
danger of misunderstandings arising be- 
tween millers and bakers as the result 
of difficulty in determining the allowance 
to be made the baker for the use of old 
bags. Furthermore, back charges, un- 
pleasant incidents in any business trans- 
action, often have to be made because 


of an incorrect count, defective bags 
and those broken in packing. If many 
of a mill’s customers are in the habit of 
using old bags, the mill is placed under 
the further difficulty of keeping separate 
the bags furnished by its various cus- 
tomers, and unless ample warehouse 
space is devoted to this purpose, positive 
identification of the right bags becomes 
difficult. 

But one of the greatest disadvantages, 
from the mills’ standpoint, in the use 
of old bags, is the additional source of 
mill infestation which they provide. No 
matter how scrupulously clean a mill is 
kept, this work may be utterly destroyed 
by bringing in bags which have become 
infested with weevil or other insects. 
Bags may become infested en route from 
the bakery to the mill, and the damage 
is done before it is realized. 


Good Retail Price 


It is admittedly true that to use flour 
bags once and then discard them would 
be wasteful and uneconomical. How- 
ever, the baker can sell them at a good 
retail price to homes, hotels and institu- 
tions, and ultimately he will probably be 
financially ahead from selling the bags 
at retail, rather than using them again 
as flour containers. It is surprising to 
what purpose a flour bag may be put 
after it has served its initial function. 
An investigation, made to determine the 
number of uses which may be made of 
a flour bag, developed the following: 

Used as bags for pillow slips, feath- 
ers, waste paper, rags, laundry, fish, 
nuts, apples and other similar commodi- 
ties, seeds, and packing supplies for auto 
or camping trips. 

Used as cloth to make dish: towels, 
dish cloths, shirts, dresses, aprons, un- 
derwear, bed spring covers, sheets, pock- 
ets, curtains, quilts, ironing board cov- 
ers, hand holders for hot dishes, covers 
for clothes in closets, handkerchiefs, 
dust cloths, patches, mop cloths, table 
cloths and covers, chair cushions and 
covers, lamp shades, cleaning cloths, 
clothes pin bags, book covers, for drying 
fruits and seeds, covers for hams, bacon, 
dried beef and similar products, auto 
covers, Slings for hand or arm injuries, 
cold frames, partition screens or cur- 
tains, pads for stair carpets, chicken 
house windows, bandages, fly nets, strain- 
ers for paint, jelly, milk, lard and simi- 
lar products, covers for bread or cake, 
and doll dresses. 

Furthermore, should the baker not 
care to sell them at retail for some of 
the purposes just mentioned, many bag 
companies will purchase surplus accumu- 
lations of used bags at a fair price. 
But usually, if it is known that used 
flour bags can be bought at a bakery, no 
difficulty is encountered in disposing of 
them, and generally a good price is ob- 
tained, 

The responsibility for selling used 
flour bags, rather than refilling them 
with flour, does not rest entirely upon 
the baker. Mills must co-operate in 
showing how the bags can be profitably 
disposed of in other ways, and suggest- 
ing to bakers, directly and through sales- 
men, how they might better sell the 
bags, will go far toward altering this 
situation. 

Millers can further assist in decreas- 
ing the number of old bags used by keep- 
ing in mind the cost of handling such 
shipments when determining the differ- 





ential to be allowed old bags furnished 
by the baker. 

This situation is of mutual concern to 
millers and bakers. Properly handled, 
bakers will profit by selling their old 
bags for some of the purposes previous- 
ly mentioned in this article, for by not 
re-using them they will increase the 
cleanliness of their shops, eliminate one 
source of danger of insect infestation 
and preclude the possibility of many 
misunderstandings with mills. Millers 
would also be benefited if old bags were 
not used, not only because of the re- 
moval of one source of danger of infes- 
tation and misunderstandings, but also 
because of the elimination of much ex- 
tra work in the packing, warehousing 
and bookkeeping departments. The bet- 
terment of this situation can be attained 
through the sincere co-operation of al! 
interested parties. 





TOLLEY APPLICATION DENIED 

New York, N. Y.—An application of 
Robert W. Tolley and the Tolley Cake 
Corporation for a stay of an injunction 
preventing Mr. Tolley from being em- 
ployed by the Tolley Cake Corporation 
or from divulging any secrets of the 
Ward Baking Co.’s cakes has been denied 
by the supreme court. 

Mr. Tolley pointed out that no evi- 
dence had been offered during the trial 
that the Tolley company has been using 
any of the plantiff’s recipes. He testified 
that the Tolley formulas were entirely 
different. 

Albert R. Jube, counsel for the Ward 
company, said that the 30-day stay wa 
given in the belief that it would afford 
sufficient time for Mr. Tolley to disasso 
ciate himself from the Tolley compan: 
and make new arrangements. 

“It was the opinion of the referee, and 
is the opinion of the deponent,” said Mr 
Jube, “that the plaintiff runs great dan 
ger by the continuous employment of 
Mr. Tolley in the enterprise of the de 
fendant corporation, when it is appar 
ent, as remarked by the referee, that 
such employment inevitably, possibly un- 
consciously, would bring about in effect 
the very disclosure that the defendant 
is now enjoined from making.” 

CANADIAN BAKERS’ SCHOOL 

Toronto, Ont.—Beginning on Feb. 25, 
a six-day course of training in the mak 
ing of sweet doughs and cakes under the 
direction of Sam Goetz was opened at 
Trent Institute, the new Canadian School 
of Baking, Guelph, Ont. Accommoda- 
tion for only 15 additional students could 
be provided, and the applications were 
recorded in the order of reception. The 
training is intended to be practical in 
every respect, with 1 formulas and 
methods. The cost of the course to stu- 
dents is: registration, $5; one week's 
board, $7; change of uniform (white, two 
suits), $7.50. Students were asked to 
bring a change of sheets and pillow 
cases. Applications were being received 
by H. E. Trent, secretary of the Bread 
and Cake Bakers’ Association of Can- 
ada, at 96 Bloor Street, West, Toronto, 
2, Ont. 





CANADIAN BAKERY PROBLEMS 

Toronto, Ont.—A meeting of repre- 
sentative bakers of the province of On- 
tario was called by the Bread and Cake 
Bakers’ Association of Canada for Feb. 
22 to discuss a number of items on an 
agenda that included the suggestion of 
the Toronto District Trades and Labor 
Council that the provincial government 
bring down legislation compelling the 
wrapping of all bread, the matter of 
price cutting among bakers in certain 
localities, the appointment of bread in- 
spectors for the province, and a number 
of other matters. The bakers put in a 
whole day earnestly discussing the many 
matters concerning the welfare of their 
trade, with the net result that a number 
of resolutions were passed. 





BRONX BAKERS REORGANIZE 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The former Bronx 
Buying Association of Master Bakers 
was reorganized recently. It was decid- 
ed to issue shares at $100 each, each 
member being allowed to purchase from 
two to five. The following officers were 
elected: Henry Heppt, president; Fritz 
Buechel, vice president; Rudolph Zink, 
secretary, and Julius Zink, treasurer. 
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Census of the Baking Industry in the United States for 1925 


HE United States Department of 
"[ conseseres recently announced that, 

according to data collected at the 
biennual census of manufactures taken 
in 1926, the commercial bakeries of the 
United States reported, for 1925, prod- 
ucts valued at $1,267,857,169, an increase 


goods, and machine made cookies), 1,- 
97,387,046 lbs, $242,985,753; soft cake 
(pastry, pound cake, package cake, fruit 
cake, and doughnuts, both hand and ina- 
chine made), $170,496,714; pies, $55,- 
356,713; pretzels, 27,527,088 Ibs, $4,906,- 
386; miscellaneous products, $6,943,179. 


Of the 17,681 establishments report- 
ing for 1925, 2,525 were located in New 
sus year. York, 1,931 in Pennsylvania, 1,756 in 

These amounts did not include the Illinois, 1,225 in Ohio, 1,031 in Massachu- 
value of bread, rolls, pastry, etc., baked setts, i,011 in California, 917 in New 
by hotels, restaurants, and boarding Jersey, 621 in Wisconsin, 582 in Missouri, 
houses, but did include the value of the 561 in Michigan, 494 in Indiana, 419 in 
products of bakeries operated in con- Texas, 416 in Iowa, 318 in Washington, 
nection with restaurants in all cases 317 in Connecticut, and the remaining 
where it was possible to segregate the 3,557 were distributed throughout 33 
bakery business from the restaurant other states and the District of Co- 
business, or, if such segregation was im- _lumbia. 
possible, where it was obvious that the Of the total number of establishments 
income derived from the bakery business _ reporting for 1925, 2,258 were engaged in 
constituted the greater part of the total wholesale business only, 6,886 operated 
income. retail shops but did not retail from 

The detailed data reported by bak- house to house, 1,614 retailed from house 
eries with products valued at less than’ to house, 4,578 conducted both whole- 
$20,000, and by a few of the larger ones, sale and retail business but did not re- 
ilso, were so incomplete that it was im- tail from house to house, 1,330 conducted 
possible to tabulate, for these bakeries, wholesale and retail business and re- 

e quantities and values of the several tailed from house to house, 249 were en- 
classes of products made. Of the total gaged in wholesale business and retailed 
for 1925, $1,075,065,813, or 84.8 per cent, from house to house but did not operate 
represented products reported in detail, retail shops, and 766 failed to report the 
d $192,791,356 represented products character of their business in this re- 
reported only in lump. The output re- spect. 
ported in detail was distributed as fol- The statistics which are given here- 
lows: bread, rolls, and coffee cakes, 7,- with are preliminary, and subject to cor- 
23,703,237 Ibs, valued at $594,377,068; rection by the department when the final 
biscuit (crackers, sponge goods, sweet figures are published. 


12.9 per cent, compared with $1,122,- 
906,314 for 1923, the last preceding cen- 


BAKING INDUSTRY—SUMMARY SINCE 1869 
(000’s omitted) 











= 
Number of No. wage Cost of Value Value 
_catablishments earners Capital Wages materials of products addedt 
25°... 17,681 160,411 Per $219,606 $668,017 $1,267,857 $599,841 

3 18,739 162,613 Besta 214,579 574,521 1,122,834 548,314 
20,173 148,500 SD ipaas 196,939 598,614 1,089,972 491,358 

25,095 141,592 $509,266 158,237 713,239 1,151,896 438,657 

25,963 124,052 271,262 76,867 274,257 491,893 217,636 

23,926 100,216 212,910 59,351 238,034 396,865 158,831 

18,226 81,278 122,353 43,172 155,989 269,583 113,594 

1 14,836 60,192 80,902 27,864 95,052 175,369 80,317 
1889.... 10,484 38,841 45,758 19,120 72,508 128,422 55,914 
1879.... 6,396 22,488 19,155 9,411 42,612 65,825 23,213 
1869.... 3,550 14,126 10,026 5,353 22,212 36,908 14,696 


*Does not include data for establishments each reporting products under $5,000 in 
ue. Value of products less cost of materials. {Not reported in 192]. 


Products, by Kind, Quantity, and Value, 1925 
Value of products for 7,528 establishments which reported in detail.......... $1,075,065,318 
Value of products for 10,153 establishments which did not report in detail... 192,791,356 


Total value of products, reported by 17,681 establishments.............. $1; 267, $57,169 


PRODUCTS REPORTED IN DETAIL 
ad, rolls, and coffee cakes: 


7,323,703,237 


i. RPT TeCnT ET TTC CUT TEE eT TEE LOPE CUE Ter LTTE 

0) Re Teeter eT ere Ce TR OET Tee aT re Tee RTT eT ere $594,377,068 
B uit (crackers, sponge goods, sweet goods, machine-made cookies, all 

kinds) 

POI. 6.5.60 04 8056 0:6 60:4e 6466. NOUS CE ENTE G OE OE 5655s 020 COR OSTEO DER USO O8 1,197,387,046 

Tree eer rrr ST Tee er TT ee ET oe Se eT oe TP Pee rT $242,985,753 
Soft cake (pastry, pound cake, package cake, fruit cake, doughnuts, 

beth BARS GRE DARGIS BARGE), VURRS sc 006 bcc se receeereesedeseepevesdsre $170,496,714 
Pion, WHE ices sccse re veces seuteeese Pere Tee UTE TET Tee $55,356,713 
Pretzels: 

eT ee eT TORT eo RTLTE eT? PROCITE REPT PETE TEE LTT 27,527,088 

.(\' Serr rrrrrr rrr etree reer rT rere Ty TEEPE TORE ORe eerie rere Terre re ee $4,906,386 
All other products, Value... .ccccccccccccscvcvcccccvccesecsceveseseesesesess $6,943,179 


Note.—The figures here given for individual classes of products should not be com- 
pared with the figures for the same classes of products as published in the report for 
8, for the reason that the earlier figures were estimates intended to cover the total 


itput of each class of products, whereas the figures for 1925 cover only the products 
tually reported in detail. 


BAKERY PRODUCTS, 1923 


—_-— Manufacturers of. 
-~Biscuit and crackers— -—Other bakery products—, -—All bakery products 
Quantity, Ibs Value Quantity, lbs Value Quantity, lbs Value 

9,130,595 $662,493 8,437,777,897 $630,662,526 8,446,908,492 $631,325,019 





Bread and rolls 
Biscuits, crack- 











ers, cookies..1,120,378,396 207,993,781 12,879,523 1,886,089 1,133,257,919 209,879,870 
Cake, dough- 
nuts, etc. ... eccevecece 465,974 eeecccese 189,785,633 bbeenewws 190,251,607 
Pies and other 
pastry ..... e SeeNewnds  eebegeees <sewes vw 76,423,886  cersecees 76,413,826 
POOMEM ccicac 8 ee'eoe deere GB,000 88 ee weccens $,.18F,666 «ss arcvnccece 4,280,660 
All other prod- 
UCEE ccccesee sceecesece 2,668,008 = .cccccees 8 8) errr 10,755,332 
Totals ... edecccese $211,788, 251 coveveces $911,118, 063 o0eeseewe +$1, ,122,906, 314 


Note.—The statistics in this table are estimates for the entire industry, based on returns 

ym establishments which reported 96.9 per cent of the total value of products for the 

biscuit and cracker branch of the industry, and 79.3 per cent of the total reported by manu- 
facturers of other bakery products. 


Materials Used in Bakeries, 1925 


Quantity Value Lard and other Quantity Value 
Flour total (bbls).... 34,915,090 $272,226,986 shortening (lbs) .368,755,585 $54,366,586 
Wee ces isctenss e 32,432,694 254,054,338 Wii, CetAl CIOS) .ncce coseseses 18,940,441 
RYO siccccccvecscse 1,065,796 6,978,680 a. eee 77,045,698 4,138,473 
OURGE 0.202 000000008 1,416,600 11,193,968 Condensed ........ 131,072,878 10,162,084 
Malt extract (Ibs)... 40,847,043 2,968,272 Powdered ......... 36,693,085 4,639,884 
CAP CORED cicvscckex 674,763,976 40,706,899 Woes SURED. 2 cisscccss 81,218,279 16,403,709 
SOB sitar steesecesnt sesgeeces 29,950,315 AN ether materials... .csisecces 45,296,978 
Hutter and butter - —— 
ubstitutes (Ibs) 30,126,806 11,508,401 WORE 0 6'0e's cu 06 6h 660 pedewaess $492,368,587 


Note.—The combined value of products reported by 7,998 establishments which reported 
materials in detail was $1,095,610,235, or 86.4 per cent of the total value of products for 
the industry as a whole. The remaining 9,683 establishments did not report materials in 
detail. The figures in this table should not be compared with those for the same classes 
of materials as published in the report for 1923, for the reason that the figures for the 


earlier year were estimates intended to cover the total. consumption of each class of 
materials, whereas those for 1925 represent only the consumption specifically reported in 
detail. 


MATERIALS USED IN BAKERIES, 1923 
Estimates for the entire industry, based on returns from establishments which reported 


98.2 per cent of the total value of products for the biscuit and cracker branch of the 
industry, and 76.5 per cent of the total reported by manufacturers of other bakery products. 








Manufacturers of. 


- 
Biscuitand crackers Other bakery products All bakery products 





Quantity Value Quantity Value Agee! Value 
Wheat flour, bbis...... 3,973,654 $20,557,199 30,990,421 $197,524,724 $4,964,075 $218,081,923 
Rye flour, bbis ....... 1,687 6,730 1,400,303 7,379,423 1,401,990 7,386,153 
Other flour, bbis ..... 59,451 326,043 1,333,775 8,064,465 1,393,226 8,390,508 
DOD se ecccccenes 189,778,890 16,029,289 507,841,267 45,418,637 697,6 61,447,926 
me, GUD ccceccoccce 177,209 1,475,383 2,610,126 20,226,782 a 21,702,165 
en Me devrees bees 5,455,358 2,300,256 27,971,861 11,118,771 33,43 13,419,027 
Dh ED ctw eecccasede 74,406,524 9,158,144 196,922,018 26,080,249 271,328,542 35,238,393 
Other shortening, lbs.. 22,380,318 2,869,158 96,079,210 13,264,404 118,459,528 16,133,562 


Number of Plants and Value of Products, by States 


A table showing the number of establishments reported at the last three censuses 
together with the value of their output, by states: 





c o——Value of Products——— 

: -——No. of Plants— (000's omitted) 

State— 1921 1923 1925 1921 1923 1925 
BEL 4.6.6.4 0-090:00 08-00% rrr T 76 80 69 $4,328 $4,922 3 . 
eee Ore a s<ews 49 48 47 1,282 oy * anaes 
i Likes 6h eae. 6 4: id Wee ev vice oe 95 77 73 °° Reapers 
RRS tees spain 1,011 1,117 1,011 60.402 "68.029 
RD He tkeglen Soe Ce co: 175 155 168 8.575 10,157 
Pn, «ctw ea beee ue aus so one 350 317 14,559 16,254 
a Nd ill sl ae kPa 51 53 1,181 aaeoed 
District of Columbia annee ean , 69 82 72 8,936 10 068 
| Si ee ent 27 119 154 10,093 
ED 40664465 056.0 036¥O 200 e6 06's 86 90 85 ‘ 
PD. ene scavevedescenecsece 40 35 2 8 8€=©6C3,1790ti‘<‘«XCOKti(«t!..... 
EIR ite a iene oie ate 2,006 1,756 98,868 114,223 
Indiana .......... ora exit sa 594 494 27,117 30,224 
BOWE ccccccesccccccccsescveces .. 454 416 19,599 22,193 
PEE 5 ce ae bee CORO Oe eee eheee 309 293 8,577 10,057 
i, <.ss bis we eek eae boas -. 154 148 a. =6l( itis )0Cl ee 
ee aca cke 6 eee sO aeRO ose 8326 189 10,364 12,25¢ 
SPOUT T rer ere rrrarrire oo 4343 121 5 
PE 2s ecesdeevaeavneenee -- $325 27 , 21. 441 
nS 5 on 6 che Wie bieee6-< enhaue 1, 1,031 68,846 
Michigan 55 561 51,359 
Minnesota 297 25,680 
Mississippi —.— tae 8 €=©=©=>(yme lee esees 
Missouri 582 49,384 
Montana SS 8633 j.j|j S808 asevece 
Nebraska 148 12,674 
PED 6.0.54 bh ).6 010600600665 04-600 9 —— # ~#veasen 
New Hampshire .......... » co. Cee 86 meee 8 8=—Ss a ha tans 
PO ME n6cdecvaeccboces -» 1,193 1, 917 46,950 63,831 
PEE BEG ck wrcdoecieedes 30 41 759 on eeses 
BE MNES, 65.0548000085-8% ease ..3,144 3, 2,625 236,546 248,166 
i ae 53 51 Sree 
IUGEER DRMOTR. cc ccccccvececes , 50 46 | TET 
CED Sec ceceveeses oWern eee e«e-6 eae 1 1,225 74,544 89,107 
CORONA, . 0'0 6:06 5 0000-00 vO 00s pes ee 140 258 8 exease 
SE cet ees 6 caus so 6466 £.64¢es2. ee 157 10,085 10,103 
PRUNE capes ceseebecceenes 2,314 2,023 1,931 131,745 150,706 
ME. ccvevssacesenr vonee Ben 151 132 —. ¢eeenee 
BOWER GRPCTIRS cc cccc ceccss ive 38 40 35 * TTT 
ge ES ee ee aie 85 75 69 Rene 8 8=—s_s teense 
WOE «ci cb rer beeeseses concen BOO 99 91 8,585 10,101 
SD GHAWEREDUO6 6.00064 N0 O80) 0 eee 452 436 419 18,812 22,829 
UU cc cseccvscovccece va TTVTT 63 53 3 naeT = s 8ouade 
.: . SEOCeeeernr ey ee ere reer Tree 57 54 48 2,351 
i: | SPeerrrerererrey rie re ee 87 88 83 8,027 ee ~ 
DO ctbb bax 5e bee dds beak 260 257 318 18,884 16,399 
... Beso... ORRETERECPTSCSITEe ~. 134 110 119 7,357 eee e 
i. PTT Tee a Tere eee -- 582 559 621 22,761 27,987 
WOE, 6-46 45454 6K e008 err 47 48 40 err ere 








Census Report on Flour Output 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products, by months. The figures for December are revised to include reports received since 
the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of flour annually. 

The 1,026 mills reporting in January (53 of which were idle) produced 87.9 per cent of 
the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1§ The 1,053 
mills reporting in December produced 88.1 per cent of the flour reported in 1923. 

The wheat ground averaged 273 Ibs per bbl of flour in January, 273.6 in December, 
274 in November, 273.8 in October, 2.9 in September, 273.7 in August, 275.5 in July, 279.2 
in June, 280.3 in May, 278.6 in April, 275.3 in March, 279.2 in February, 279 in January and 
279.3 in December. . 

The offal reported amounted to 17.2 Ibs per bu of wheat in January, 17.1 in December 
November, October and September, 17.2 in August, 17.5 in July, 17.9 in June, 18.1 in May, 
18 in April and March, 18.1 in February, 18 in January and 18.2 in December. , 








> 








WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 


———Production—— Daily Per ct. of 






Mills Wheat Ww heat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1927— reporting ground,bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
sa oer es 1,026 39,255,919 8,603,443 674,502,543 645,57 63.3 
926— 
December ... 1,053 40,623,774 8,908,920 695,130,327 646,968 53.0 
November ... 1,049 43,921,851 9,618,240 750,008,207 653,140 58.9 
October ..... 1,043 48,726,680 10,677,536 834,907,976 648,608 63.3 
September ... 1,034 49,316,690 10,843,480 844,773,651 647,493 67.0 
August ...... 1,034 47,654,414 10,447,090 820,794,524 646,873 62.1 
SUIT cot unces 1,034 43,941,698 9,569,966 768,231,336 645,776 57.0 
eee 1,038 37,250,730 8, 004, 972 668,392,252 646,406 47.6 
MOAT ccwenscer 1,042 34,656,811 7,418,410 626,138,473 648,316 44.0 
APPT wcscvees 1,042 35,233,902 7,589,263 633,082,457 650,642 44.9 
MGrOR ..ccive 1,046 38:027,091 8,288,693 685,314,389 647,766 47.4 
February .... 1,038 34,573,012 7,429,297 625,502,752 645,784 50.0 
January ..... 1,046 40,358,021 8,679,028 728,335,001 647,340 53.6 
1925— 
December ... 1,044 41,655,786 8,948,322 756,198,349 648,149 53.1 


STATEMENT FOR 975 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Per cent 





-——Production—_, Average lbs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
1926— ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
December 39,533,843 8,670,965 676,094,265 17.1 622,673 53.6 
November 42,691,929 9,351,059 728,711,398 7.1 628,363 69.5 
October ..... 47,734,168 10,460,935 817,726,467 Wed 626,961 64.2 
September .. 48,397,435 10,641,357 828,848,799 17.1 628,126 67.8 
AUBGS cess. 46,679,513 10,232,568 804,171,129 17.2 626,157 62.9 
SEM sisccoese 43,223,161 9,411,212 755,751,952 17.5 626,105 57.8 
OUMG 2666008 36,773,552 7,903,176 659,431,451 17.9 623,610 48.7 
i rae 34,026,750 7,283,171 614,269,348 18.1 624,675 44.8 
eee 34,662,367 7,464,504 622,897,935 18.0 627,191 45.8 
DE: Sve «a6 37,035,003 8,074,312 667,572,276 18.0 621,090 48.1 
rebruary 34,080,503 7,324,613 616,258,084 18.1 624,763 51.0 
January 39,691,076 8,535,126 716,010,838 18.0 625,479 54.6 
1925— 
December 40,923,887 8,789,592 742,992,875 279.4 18.2 626,843 53.9 


*These ‘mills produced approximately 87 per cent of the total wheat flour reported 
in 1923. 
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THE WRAP-RITE CORPORA- 
TION, Chicago, manufacturer of Wrap- 
Rite automatic bread wrapping ma- 
chines, is said to be doing a good busi- 
ness. The machine has been on the mar- 
ket since last November, and the com- 
pany was organized some months ago 
with the following officers: A. R. Brun- 
ker, president; S. N. Strotz, vice presi- 
dent; Walter Gradle, treasurer; Charles 
O. Brownell, secretary; F. H. Sanders, 
assistant secretary. O. C. Miessler, well 
known to bakers, is sales manager, and 
at one time was secretary of the Schulze 
Baking Co. Mr. Brownell formerly was 
connected with the Battle Creek ( Mich.) 
Bread Wrapping Machine Co. The 
new machine is built to wrap a great 
variety of loaf sizes on instant notice. 


H. H. DEAL, Minneapolis, represen- 
tative of the Read Machinery Co., York, 
Pa., on a recent trip through Iowa sold 
a Read 00 high-speed mixer to the Iowa 
Baking Co., Sioux City; the Nydigger 
Baking Co., Fort Dodge; the Webster 
City (Iowa) Bakery. The Bake-Rite 
Bakery, Newton, Iowa, is also installing 
a Read 00 high-speed mixer and a com- 
plete flour handling outfit, including a 
sifter, two variable speed bins, auto- 
matic weighing hopper and tank, etc. 
This is one of the most complete small 
shops in Iowa. 


THE READ MACHINERY CO., 
York, Pa., is installing in the plant of 
the Peterson Baking Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, equipment for making box cakes. 
This includes vertical and upright ma- 
chines, and a cake batch mixer. Similar 
equipment is to be installed in the Su- 
perior, Wis., plant of the Zinsmaster 
Bread Co. 


WILLIAM J. WEDDELL, north- 
western representative of the Century 
Machine Co., Cincinnati, recently sold an 
Allison-Century heavy duty mixer to the 
Anaconda (Mont.) Baking Co. 


J. J. AHERN, of the Rapinwax Pa- 
per Co., St. Paul, is in California. 


HARRY M. BACHMAN, Chicago 
representative of the Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Albion, Mich., returned March 
12 from a week’s trip to Minneapolis. 


THE MIDDLEBY - MARSHALL 
OVEN CO., Chicago, recently installed 
two large-size model B heavy duty Mar- 
shal ovens in the plant of the Piggly- 
Wiggly Co., Omaha, Neb. It also is 
completing a battery of five ovens of the 
same type in the bakery of the Amarillo 
(Texas) Baking Co. 


J. WILSHIRE, president, and Hugo 
A. Oswald, secretary-treasurer, of The 
Fleischmann Co., New York, spent the 
week of March 7 at the Chicago office. 


J. W. HICKLIN, president of the 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, has_re- 
turned from a week’s business trip to 
New York. 


W. H. ULREY, Chicago district man- 
ager of The Fleischmann Co., will move 
into his beautiful new home of Spanish 
design at Kenilworth, a North Shore 
suburb of Chicago, April 1. 


DANIEL P. WOOLLEY, vice presi- 
dent of The Fleischmann Co., New York, 
sailed from that city on March 12 for 
Italy. 


THE COLBORNE MFG. CO., Chi- 
cago, has installed a complete pie out- 
fit in the new plant of the New York Pie 
Baking Co., East Fifteenth Street, New 
York. It has also installed all the pie 
equipment in the large modern plant of 
the Patterson Pure Food Pie Co., 4603 
West Gladys Avenue, Chicago. The lat- 
ter expects to begin operations late this 
month. 


DU BOIS-MILLER, INC., Chicago, 
midwest distributor for the Doughnut 
Machine Corporation, has installed a 
standard model doughnut machine in the 





new Downey Flake Shop, 1367 East 
Sixty-third Street, Chicago. The latter 
is owned by Shields & Gould, two young 
women who recently returned from Flor- 
ida. Du Bois-Miller, Inc., also is in- 
stalling a Model D standard machine in 
a shop opened by L. C. Langford at 
Seventh Street and Hennepin Avenue, 
Minneapolis. Mr. Langford already 
owns seven sandwich shops in that city. 


ELLIS C. BAUM, who has been with 
the Joe Lowe Co., Inc., Brooklyn, for a 
number of years, is now director of cake 
sales for the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, New York. 


WALTER MILLER, who has been 
associated with the Joe Lowe Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, has been appointed manager 
of the baking division, to succeed Ellis 
C. Baum. 


THE CHARLES J. WOLLNY ES- 
TATE, a paper house supplying the bak- 
ing trade with wrapping papers, etc., is 
now located at 134 Stanhope Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


H. J. WALKER, of the Collis Prod- 
ucts Co., Clinton, Iowa, was in New 
York recently. 

WILLIAM F. GRIMM is no longer 
connected with the bakers’ service bureau 
of the Quality Bakers of America. He 
has made no definite plans for the fu- 
ture, but intends to form a connection 
which will keep him in touch with the 
trade. 


FINAL CONVENTION PLANS 
MADE BY SOUTHERN BAKERS 


Charles W. Myers, of Armour & Co., 
Chicago, who is serving as _ publicity 
chairman for the Southern Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation annual convention, Daytona 
Beach, Fla., April 4-6, announces that 
indications are that this will be the great- 
est convention ever held by that organi- 
zation. Attendance is expected to be 
record breaking. Mr. Myers has asked 
that bakers interested in newspaper and 
display advertising bring with them sam- 
ples of their publicity, to be placed on 
exhibition during the convention. This 
will be made a subject of discussion. 

C. H. Van Cleef, of The Fleischmann 
Co., and chairman of the transporta- 
tion committee for this convention, re- 
ports that he has received a special rate 
of $44.14 for the round trip, Daytona 
Beach to Havana, Cuba, and that many 
reservations have been received. All 
those who expect to make this trip are 
urged to get in touch with Mr. Van Cleef 
at once. His address is care The Fleisch- 
mann Co., 419 Plum Street, Cincinnati. 

Mr. Myers advises that he has _ re- 
ceived word from the Hotel Plaza, Ha- 
vana, that Fausto Simon, general direc- 
tor, is making unusual plans for the en- 
tertainment of delegates and visitors, 
and that numerous sight-seeing trips in 
Havana and near-by points are being 
arranged for the stay of three days or 
longer. The boat will leave Daytona 
Beach on April 7. 





BAKERS’ CO-OPERATIVE GROUP 

New Yorx, N. Y.—At the annual 
meeting of the Bakers’ Mutual Co-opera- 
tive Association of Newark, N. J., of- 
ficers and directors were re-elected. The 
organization is now entering its twenty- 
fifth year of existence. It was decided 
to celebrate the silver anniversary in 
May, 1928. The association did a busi- 
ness amounting to $1,212,902 in 1926, re- 
sulting in a substantial profit. 





FLEISCHMANN FILMS SHOWN 
PrrrssurGu, Pa.—The Fleischmann Co. 
presented motion picture films before 60 
bakers at the Monongahela Hotel, 
Brownsville, March 8. Thomas H. Broad- 
head, of the sales promotion department 
of the company, explained the object of 









the meeting. Charles P. Sembach, bak- 
ery demonstrator of The Fleischmann 
Co., gave a practical talk on the advan- 
tages of using the basic sweet dough. C. 
C. Latus, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association, was another speak- 
er. Bakers were in attendance from 
Brownsville, South Brownsville, Cali- 
fornia, Masontown and other places. W. 
H. Crombie, salesman for the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
present. Following the showing of the 
films, luncheon was served. 


COMMITTEES FOR NEW YORK 
BAKERS’ EXHIBITION NAMED 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Plans are matur- 
ing for the annual convention and exhib- 
it of the New York State Association of 
Manufacturing Retail Bakers, to be held 
at Madison Square Garden, May 16-21. 
Maximilian Strasser, president, has ap- 
pointed Adam Metz chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee. Mr. Strasser re- 
cently named an advisory committee to 
work with him during the convention. A 
committee of women has been selected to 
act as hostesses to out-of-town women 
during the gathering. 








CAKE DECORATING CLASS 

Toronto, Ont.—A class in cake deco- 
rating was opened at the offices of the 
Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association of 
Canada, under the auspices of the Toron- 
to Retail Cake Bakers’ Association and 
under the direction of A. F. Chisholm, 
Jan. 17, and has been continuing each 
Monday evening since. 

Accommodation for 24 students only 
could be arranged, and there were more 
applicants than could be taken care of. 
The classes were open to nonmembers as 
well as members, and the majority of 
those entering were from outside the as- 
sociation. The instruction consists of 
work in preparing icing, coating cakes, 
foundation of designing and the use and 
application of tubes in decorating. This 
will be for the beginners; then there will 
be personal supervision in practical pip- 
ing, and the work of the students will 
be judged at the completion of the 
course. 

There will also be instruction for a 
more advanced class, when more elabo- 
rate work on advanced designs, flowers, 
drums, plates, writing, etc., will be given. 





TORONTO CAKE BAKERS’ BANQUET 

Toronto, Ont.—The annual banquet of 
the Toronto Retail Cake Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation was an unusual success this year. 
It was held at the Carls-Rite Hotel, and 
175 turned out to enjoy a splendid pro- 
gram of music, dances and_ speeches. 
Among the guests were James J. Dutton, 
president of the Bread and Cake Bak- 
ers’ Association of Canada, and the pres- 
ident, secretary and treasurer of the Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Canada, Messrs. Norman Tolton, W. E. 
Floody and W. R. Finkle. A good per- 
centage of the attendance was composed 
of ladies, and A. Miles, president, had 
at his right Mrs. Miles and their daugh- 
ter Margaret, the latter taking part in 
the musical program. There were few 
speeches, and those that were made were 
brief. The entertainment committee, com- 
posed of Charles H. Wilson and L. Or- 
lando, provided a varied program. 





BAKERY SAFETY DEVICES 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—New rulings rela- 
tive to safety devices for dough mixers 
in bakeries in Pennsylvania will be is- 
sued by the department of labor and in- 
dustry, according to M. J. Sandel, direc- 
tor of the bureau of industrial standards, 
at a conference in Philadelphia, March 
14. He said that the new rulings would 
be sent to all bakers, and they would be 
given plenty of time to make their shops 
and equipment conform thereto. 





MANHATTAN MASTER BAKERS 

New York, N. Y.—At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the United Master 
Bakers of Manhattan, the following of- 
ficers were elected: Adam Metz, presi- 
dent; Frank Habersberger, first vice 
president; Paul Weidig, second vice pres- 
ident; Otto Gilcher, recording secretary; 
Louis Wack, financial secretary; Peter 
Theobald, treasurer. 






MISSOURI MASTER BAKERS 
MAKE CONVENTION PLANS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The executive commit- 
tee of the Missouri Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation met at Moberly, March 16, to 
make preliminary arrangements for the 
annual convention of the association, 
which will be held in that city on May 
9-11. 

Tentative outlines indicate that the 
convention will be one of a series of dis- 
cussions, led by and for bakers. The 
complete program will be announced 
shortly. 

The headquarters of the convention 
will be at the Merchants’ Hotel, and the 
business sessions will be held at the 
Fourth Street Theater. The annual ban- 
quet and other entertainment will be at 
the Elks’ Club. 

CONDITIONING NEW PANS 
The Washburn Crosby Co., in its Gold 


Medal bakers’ service box, offers sugges- 
tions for cleaning and conditioning new 





pans. The following treatment is ad- 
vised: 
1. After uncrating, wipe out pans 


carefully with a clean cloth. 

2. Grease pans with lard rather liber- 
ally inside and thoroughly outside, coy- 
ering all parts of the pan. 

3. Put loaves into pans, and bake off 
as usual. 

4. Do not grease pans again until they 
have been used at least seven or eight 
times, greasing inside only. 

5. After this treatment, grease them 
only once every week (or every other 
week if pans are only used once a day), 
using a greased cloth well squeezed out, 
and greasing inside only. 


“Pie 


(Continued from page 1159.) 





99.3 per cent. Very few foods come up 
to this high mark. Besides this, there is 
plenty of evidence that children, even 
when quite young, have no trouble in di- 
gesting starch. So it would seem that 
science has made out a pretty good case 
for the pie. 

Taking all sections of the country, 
there is no doubt that apple is the most 
popular of all pies. In fact the unquali- 
fied word “pie” in many localities means 
apple pie. In a recent issue of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, in a sort of “Pa and 
Ma” story, Ma says to Pa: “Apple pie 
is pie. Custard pie is custard pie, and 
pumpkin pie is pumpkin pie, but apple 
pie is pie.” Apple pie, while somewhat 
low in proteins, is rich in carbohydrates, 
fats, mineral salts, and vitamins. It is 
a splendid heat and energy food. The 
same may be said of berry pies. 

Few foods are complete in themselves. 
A variety of foods is necessary so that 
what may be lacking in one will be sup- 
plied by another. Among these few foods 
one would hardly expect to find pie, yet 
as a matter of fact the type of pie rep- 
resented by the custard, which includes 
the squash, the pumpkin, and the sweet 
potato, as well as any pie in which milk 
and eggs are used, comes about as near 
being complete in food essentials as any 
single article in all fooddom. The pro- 
teins of the flour are supplemented by 
those of the egg and milk, giving the 
variety that the newer science of nutri- 
tion tells us is so necessary. The carbo- 
hydrates of the flour, plus the lactose of 
the milk and the added sugar, leave 
nothing to be desired in that quarter. 
The mineral matter of the flour is sup- 
plemented by that of the eggs and milk, 
and a rich supply of vitamins is assured 
from the latter. 

It may have been the discovery of the 
vitamins some 15 or 20 years ago that 
lent just the air of mystery necessary 
to make the subject of nutrition popu- 
lar. In any event, it is receiving more 
attention now than ever before. It is 
entered on the curriculum of even the 
graded schools. It has become increas- 
ingly prominent in the popular maga- 
zines and daily press. People are talk- 
ing about it and asking questions about 
it. The time has come when the baker 
should be in position to know his wares 
just as thoroughly as the hardware man 
knows his tools or the druggist his drugs. 
When we go to the hardware store to 
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purchase a tool, we are much more con- 
cerned that that particular tool will per- 
form the function we desire of it than 
that it was manufactured in a sanitary 
or daylight factory. While, of course, 
all bakery goods should be made in a 
sanitary factory, and it is good adver- 
tising to let people know that fact, the 
time has come when more emphasis 
should be placed on the nutritional value 
of the products. 


The Home Baking of Pies 


\lthough there has always been a sort 
of romance connected with the home bak- 
ing of pies, the home manager herself 
has no delusions on the subject. She 
knows it is hard work and a task of 
which she would gladly be relieved, if 
she could obtain quality pies from the 
baker. We are using the term “home 
manager” advisedly. The housewife of 
yesterday is the home manager of today. 
Modern invention has taken away from 
her much of the drudgery of housework, 
so that now she has time to devote to 
meny of the pleasures and cultures of 
life which were denied to her sisters of 
the past generation. 

it would be of interest to her if she 
could visit a modern pie factory and ob- 
serve the massive machinery which, with 
the strength of thousands of women’s 
arins, tirelessly mixes the dough from 
the highest quality of flour and pure 
shortening that will form the crust of 
pies made from the cleanest and pur- 
est of materials, almost without the 
touch of human hands. She would be 
astounded to note that hundreds of pies 
are made here in the space of time that 
one could be made in the home kitchen. 


Bakers’ Pies for the Home 


Just as the home manager has turned 
to the baker for bread, so will she gladly 
turn to him for pies as soon as she is 
convinced that his pies are as good as, 
or better than, she herself can bake. 
Bakers’ pies in some localities leave much 
to be desired. While many of the pie 
bakers in the larger cities have laid great 
emphasis on quality, some of the smaller 
ones, especially those who make pies as 
a side line, have paid too little attention 
to this phase. It is only the quality pie 
that interests the average home manager. 

\nother field, less fallow perhaps, is 
that of the restaurants. No other article 
of food, unless it be coffee, determines 
the popularity of a restaurant as does 
pie. Many a restaurant has reached pop- 
ularity because it served good pies. Res- 
taurants are clamoring for quality pies, 
and would prefer to buy them of the 
baker provided that he could furnish 
them. 

Quality Pie Baking 

Although skill is a prerequisite in the 
manufacture of the quality pie, high class 
materials are absolutely necessary. While 
it is not the purpose of this paper to 
give instructions for making quality pies, 
there are a few points that it seems de- 
sirable to bring out. Tastes in regard 
to pies vary in different localities. The 
pie popular in one section may not be 
so in another. Some people prefer a 
flaky crust so light that it will fall in 
pieces when touched with a fork, while 
others prefer a tougher one. Again, 
some localities prefer a crumbly variety 
of crust made from pastry flour, rather 
than the bread flour used in making the 
flaky kind. People’s tastes also vary in 
regard to the filling. Some demand a 
stiff filling, while others prefer a pie 
with a very juicy one. It will well re- 
pay the baker who desires to acquire a 
reputation for quality pies to make a 
survey of his community, and perhaps 
experiment a little, in order to learn just 
the kind of pies his customers prefer. 
Some localities, for example, will demand 
more sugar than others. As a rule the 
public demands more sugar now than it 
did a few years ago. In the matter of 
Sugar and spices, however, the baker 
Should be extremely careful not to use 
so much that the natural flavor of the 
filler is masked. People like pies on ac- 
count of the berries, fruit or what not, 
rather than the spices used. The latter 
are too often used to cover up poor 
material. 

Berry Pies 


The best berry pies are made, of 
course, with fresh berries, and while a 
good pie may be made from the canned 
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variety, it is safe to assume that all will 
agree that the fresh berry gives the 
best results. The larger pie bakers now- 
adays buy their berries in season, and 
place them immediately in cold storage 
rooms where the temperature is below 
the freezing point. The berries remain in 
the frozen condition until wanted, when 
they are carefully thawed out and used 
for fillings. Such berries make practical- 
ly as good -pies as though they were fresh 
from the vines. Although it is not to be 
expected that every pie baker has cold 
storage rooms at his disposal, it is safe 
to assume that his town has a cold stor- 
age warehouse. It would be wise for 
such a baker to investigate the cost of 
buying berries in season and _ storing 
them frozen until wanted. He might be 
surprised to learn that the cost would be 
little, if any, more than canned berries. 
Even if a little more, his customers 
would be glad to pay the additional ex- 
pense for a quality pie. 

The reputation of a pie baker depends 
far more upon his apple pies than upon 
any of the others. It is generally con- 
ceded that quality apple pies are made 
from a rather tart grade of apples, not 
pre-cooked, but baked between the cov- 
ers. It will well pay the baker to be 
generous in the amount of apples he 
uses. Heap them up high, and be sure 
not to use so much spice that the de- 
licious flavor of the apple is obscured. 
Such pies will, of course, cost more to 
make than the shallow ones, but they will 
at the same time command a higher 
price. 

Pies Must Be Fresh 

Pies are at their best when fresh, and 
they should by all means be delivered to 
the consumer in that condition. As 
Henry Ward Beecher so delightfully 
puts it in his sermon on the apple pie: 
“But all exquisite creations are short- 
lived. The natural term of an apple 
pie is but 12 hours. It reaches its high- 
est state about one hour after it comes 
from the oven, and just before its nat- 
ural heat has quite departed. But every 
hour afterward is a declension, and after 
it is one day old it is thenceforward but 
the ghastly corpse of apple pie.” 

The body requires food for two prin- 
cipal purposes, one for the building up 
of new cells and repairing of broken 
down ones, the other to furnish heat and 
energy. Besides these two, certain min- 
eral salts are required, such as lime for 
the bones and hair, phosphorus for the 
nervous tissues, iron for the blood, and 
the vitamins, which are the regulatory es- 
sentials. As shown in previous para- 
graphs, all pies are excellent sources of 
heat and energy, as well as of mineral 
salts and vitamins. Other pies, repre- 
sented by the custard, are very nearly 
complete foods; that is, they contain all 
the essentials properly balanced. They 
are real foods, and should not be re- 
garded solely as tempting tidbits to be 
eaten at the end of a hearty meal when 
too much food has already been con- 
sumed. 

That the pie is one of our most tempt- 
ing and popular articles of food is shown 
by the fact that it is increasingly pic- 
tured in advertisements in connection 
with other food articles, 


Pies for Children 

Just why pies are regarded by some 
as being unsuitable for children is not 
clear. Recent investigations have shown 
that the child’s food requirements are 
greater than has hitherto been believed. 
He requires food, not only for body 
maintenance, heat and growth, but for 
work as well. Play to a child is work, 
and often the hardest kind of work. He 
needs easily digestible energy foods. This 
is evidenced by his constant craving for 
sweets. It has been shown that sugar 
in high concentration is not good for 
him. Pies fit into his requirements very 
nicely, and there is no food he likes bet- 
ter. 

If, then, the baker will put pie on 
the market that is well made of high 
class materials in a sanitary bakery, and 
delivered under sanitary conditions while 
fresh, it is reasonable to expect that the 
home manager will increasingly avail 
herself of the opportunity to obtain this 
pleasing as well as nourishing food for 
her family. By so doing she will bene- 
fit both herself and the baker, and has- 
ten the time when millions will sing 
praises to our American quality pie. 
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Arizona 
The Delta Feed & Seed Co., Yuma, 
has sold its business to William Whit- 
man and P. E. Blalack. 


Arkansas 

N. T. Lee has purchased the Berry- 
ville (Ark.) Bakery from J. A. and 
Roy Littrell. 

California 

S. E. Rykoff & Co., wholesale gro- 
cers, Los Angeles, have taken over a two- 
story building at Industrial and Mill 
streets, formerly occupied by the Poul- 
try Producers of Southern California, 
the latter having moved to its new build- 
ing in the Union Pacific tract. 

The Log Cabin Bakery, Oroville, has 
been sold by Henry Karkmeyer and Al- 
bert Hottinger to C. B. Wilson. 

Mrs. Claude W. Edwards has opened 
a bakery in the Alpha Beta Market, 
Corona. 


Colorado 
E. R. Netushil has purchased the 
Yuma (Colo.) Bakery from J. C. Miner. 


Georgia 
The Cochrane Bros. Co. has purchased 
the Dublin (Ga.) Bakery and renamed 
it the Oconee Bakery. 


Illinois 

Berton L. Hogle, owner of the Jeffer- 
son Bake Shop, Bloomington, has pur- 
chased the Sunshine Bakery, 527 North 
Main Street, and after remodeling will 
open it as another Jefferson Bake Shop. 
The Sunshine Bakeries, Inc., 301 South 
Center, will do a strictly wholesale busi- 
ness hereafter. 

Paul Schullian has bought the interest 
of John Long in the two bakeries which 
were operated by them in partnership, 
one at 702 North Eighth and one known 
as the Novelty Bakery, 606 North Fifth 
Street, Quincy. 

David Hill has opened a bakery at 
Streator. 

Elwood Stockton has purchased the 
bakery of R. K. Calloway, Taylorville. 

Frank Pruitt has sold the Ramsey 
(1ll.) Bakery to Fred and Tony Behny- 
kemper. 

Indiana 


A. B. Mosher & Co., Columbia City, 
with $10,000 capital stock, to deal in 
feed, has been incorporated by Leonard 
R. Schrader, Frank E. Kenner and Cul- 
lie B. Mosher. 

Plans are being drawn for an addi- 
tion and remodeling of the G. W. Opell 
Co. bakery, Vincennes. 

J. C. Mayer has established a bakery 
at 214 East Ninth Street, Indianapolis. 

The Bridge City Baking Co., Logans- 
port, with $25,000 capital, has been in- 
corporated by Arthur C. Leflang, Anna 
Moran and Benjamin F. Long. 

The Hemmer Bakery, Warsaw, will 
move to East Center Street. 

The P. Warisse Baking Co., New AlI- 
bany, with $10,000 capital, has been in- 
corporated by Peter and Eugene War- 
isse, and Nicholas Bertrand. 

More than 300 grocers of Anderson, 
Ind., their employees and wives, were 
guests recently of the Taggart Baking 
Co., Indianapolis. 

Earl Mehaffey, baker, Goldsmith, has 
purchased the Smith general store. 

A. H. Miller has opened a bakery at 
New Market. 

lowa 

Latimer Bros., Algona, have sold their 
chain of groceries to Graham Bros. 

The Gilbert Grain Co., Ames, has add- 
ed lines of flour, feed and salt. E. E. 
Peterson is manager. 

R. F. Kralik and F. F. Krisinger have 
opened a feed and supply store at Gris- 
wold. 

Kansas 


The H-S Bakery, Syracuse, owned by 
Earl Hess, burned. 
Louisiana 


C. Eldon Bursley, Jr., has purchased 
the interest of G. H. Baker in the Mans- 
field (La.) Bakery, and is now sole 
owner. 


Michigan 
The Thurner Bakery, Laurium, was a 
total loss by fire. 


Minnesota 
C. D. Oglesley and H. W. Hothan 
have purchased the Bakken Bakery and 
Restaurant, Benson. ~ 
Austin S. Harland has disposed of 
his interest in the Excelsior Baking Co., 


‘Inc., Minneapolis, to enter the flour job- 


bing business, catering to local less than 
car lot trade among grocers and bakers 
for the Washburn Crosby Co. 

The Excelsior Baking Co., Inc., now 
has 38 wagons operating in its house-to- 
house trade. 

Missouri 

Leo Streng is operating Streng’s Pas- 
try Shop, Columbia, as assignee by the 
court. Dewey Routh and James Heether 
have operated it for the past year. 

B. H. Pullum has sold his interest in 
the Lilbourn (Mo.) Bakery to A. Adams 
and W. A. Long. The business will be 
known as Adams & Long. 

The Schwartz Bros. Feed Co., Brook- 
lyn Street between First and Second 
streets, St. Louis, suffered a loss of $20,- 
000 in a fire which burned a large quan- 
tity of hay. 

W. R. Hendricks has purchased the 
equipment of the Hilsabeck Bakery, Sa- 
lem, and opened a bakery there. 

L. E. Jackson has leased the Oregon 
(Mo.) Bake Shop from Emmett Spring- 
er. 

Nebraska 

Chris Erickson and M. M. Maher have 
purchased the Sanitary Bakery, Geneva, 
from F. D. Valentine. 

A $75,000 baking plant has been added 
to the Piggly Wiggly System, Omaha. 

Nevada 
I. J. Micheli and V. Pulitti have re- 


opened the Golden State Bakery, 121 
East Second Street, Reno. 


New Jersey 

Edward Whatley, Purity Bakery, 612 
Main Street, Bradley Beach, has opened 
a branch store at 314 Main Street, Avon. 

Paul Wittig, 417 Central Avenue, 
Newark, will erect a three-story build- 
ing at Myrtle Avenue, Irvington, to cost 
about $12,000, part of which will be used 
for a bakery. 

George’s Bakery has been opened at 
561 Amboy Avenue, Perth Amboy. 

William Pashow will open a bakery 
and lunchroom at 57 Brandford Place, 
Newark. 

William Kielb, Kearny, has purchased 
the bakery of Henry J. Battenfield at 
Ridgefield Park. 

De Virgilio Bros.’ Bakery, Paterson, 
burned, 

Alexander Schmaltz, baker, 929 South 
Orange Avenue, Newark, will replace 
his present building with another to 
cost approximately $30,000. 

Morris J. Green will open a bakery 
and restaurant in Warwick. 

The Westville Bakery will open a 
store on West Jersey Avenue, Pitman, 
recently occupied by the Schlegel Bak- 
ery. 

New York 

The Northern Boulevard Baking Cor- 
poration, Corona, has been incorporated 
for $20,000 by M. J. Gianimo and J. 
and J. Lomenzo. 

Morris Pacifico, in the bakery business, 
Corning, has purchased the Merrill Bak- 
ery on West Market Street. 

The Downy Flake Doughnut Co., 37 
Main Street, Flushing, L. I., will be the 
first of a chain of stores to be opened. 

A bakery will be opened at 323 East 
One Hundred and Sixty-fifth Street, 
New York, by Max Newman, of 992 
Findlay Avenue. 

Untereckers have opened another pas- 
try shop at 535 Main Street, Buffalo. 
This is the sixth shop of the company. 
Mrs. Bertha A. Unterecker is president. 

Bert H. Read has purchased the Har- 
ry P. Morgan bakery, Penn Yan. 

The Broadway Bakery Shop will open 
at 377 Broadway, Brooklyn. 

The Adler & Eckstein Baking Co., 


Inc., New York, has changed its name to 
Eckstein Baking Corporation. 

H. R. Scouten, Utica, is now sole pro- 
prietor of the bakery at 414 James 
Street. 

H. F. Schultz, Sherrill, is enlarging 
his bakery. 

The Manhattan Bakery & Lunch 
Room has been opened at 657 Manhat- 
tan Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Famous Bay Shore French Bak- 
ery, Kress & Werle, proprietors, has 
opened a branch at East Northport. 

The Tremont Cafeteria, Inc., will open 
at 430 East Tremont Avenue, New York. 

The White Plains Pastry Shop will 
open at 3809 White Plains Road, New 
York. 

The Geneva Baking Co., of which A. 
W. Bosworth is president, 248 Exchange 
Street, Geneva, will erect an addition. 

Martin Beck’s Bakery, Patchogue, L. 
I., is being enlarged. 

The American Bakery has opened at 
818 Warren Street, Hudson. 

The bakery of H. I. Fox, Pitcher, has 
been damaged by fire. 

Smith & Seeley, Inc., has opened a re- 
tail store at Olean. 

The Model Bakery will be opened at 
Lynbrook, L. I., by Charles Lallathin. 

Joseph Yadwisinczak, doing business 
as the Star Bakery, Rome, is reported to 
be bankrupt. 

Hyman and Jennie Rosenberg, in the 
bakery business at 334 Albany Avenue, 
Brooklyn, are reported bankrupt. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against the Dooties Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., Woodside, L. I. 

Martin Lichtblau and Morris Green- 
hause, Potatola Bakery, 5315 Eighteenth 
Avenue, Brooklyn, are reported bank- 
rupt. 

The Federal System of Bakeries, 127 
Lake Street, will open a store at 120 
North Main Street, Elmira, after altera- 
tions amounting to about $25,000 have 
been completed. 

A bakery will be opened by Alexander 
Berger in Flushing. 

Henry Drevermann has opened the 
Daylight Bakery, Lawrence, L. I. 

J. J. Pepe, of the Empire Bakery, 
Amsterdam, is reported bankrupt. 

The Nill & Jess Co., Watertown, bak- 
er, has filed a certificate extending its 
existence from April 22. 

Albert Roeder, baker, Hudson, has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Recent incorporations include the Co- 
lonial Restaurant, Inc., Max Walder, 136 
East Seventeenth Street, a director; the 
Annarose Pure Food Co., Inc., Samuel 
Rosenberg, 1365 Boston Road, New 
York, principal stockholder; Macbride’s 
Homemade Bread, Inc., Bronx, Robert 
E. McLeer, 141 Broadway, a_stock- 
holder; Lesley’s Cakes, Inc., Albany; 
the Jerries Baking Co., New York, in- 
corporators J. E. Schwartz, 1660 Nelson 
Avenue, Lucille Kingdon, 1 Jacobus 
Place, and William Hackert, 1491 Shakes- 
peare Avenue, all of the Bronx. 

J. E. Youngs, baker, Albion, has pur- 
chased a building on East State Street 
and will install a new oven. He is also 
in business at Holley. 

The Empire Bakery Shop will be 
opened shortly at 1019 Nostrand Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

Boleslaw Janski, 93 South Second 
Street, Brooklyn, will open the New 
North Side Bakery at 287 Bedford Ave- 
nue, 


North Dakota 


Bonds will be issued by the La Moure 
(N. D.) County Board, totaling pos- 
sibly $80,000, to enable feed and seed 
loans to be made to farmers of the 
county. 

H. A. Metzger and J. H. Volk are 
preparing to open a chain of “Save- 
Way” grocery stores, and have taken 
over a warehouse at Williston. The 
first store will be opened April 16. 

Oklahoma 

R. E. Swift has purchased the Frisco 
Bakery, 209 South Main Street, Tulsa, 
from J. F. Rose. 

Roger Grear has purchased the Pryor 





(Okla.) Bakery from Clark D. Bur- 
dick. 
Oregon 
Grant Easton has reopened the To- 
ledo (Oregon) Bakery. 


Tennessee 

Theodore and Robert Parrott have 
purchased the bakery of C. W. Cooper, 
Newport. 

Texas 

The New Process Bakery, Dallas, will 
move April 1 to 209 North Akard. 

Frank Svadlenak and _ associates, 
Harlingen, will build a two-story con- 
crete and brick bakery, to cost $25,000. 

W. E. Dorsett has purchased the Sla- 
ton (Texas) Bakery from C. G. Roper. 

Bryan O’Connell has purchased the 
Home Bakery, Crowell, from Cecil 
Myatt. 

Washington 

Fire damaged the plant of the Alfalfa 
Mill Co., Toppenish, with loss of $35,000. 

The Spokane (Wash.) Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co. has assigned to the Spokane 
Merchants’ Association. 

Lawrence Ravello and Umberto Ar- 
senio have purchased the Modern Bak- 
ery, Cle Elum, from Joe Aimoneto. 

William MHeimes, baker, Davenport, 
has purchased property adjacent his bak- 
ery for expansion. 

C. L. Mathews, Mount Vernon, will 
remodel his bakery. 

W. H. MacDonald, with offices in the 
Peyton Building, Spokane, has organized 
the MacDonald Warehouse Co., to op- 
erate a general grain and warehouse 
business in various towns of the Palouse 
country. 

West Virginia 

Dr. I. M. Austin has purchased the 
machinery of the Tissue Bakery, Van 
Gilder Avenue, Morgantown, having 
owned the building for some time. He 
will add new equipment, and on April | 
will open the Riverview Bakery. 

Schweitzer’s Bakery, Wheeling, is 
erecting a building at Main Street and 
Key Avenue, The Grove, the first floor 
of which will be devoted to baking. The 
second and third floors will include of- 
fices and apartments. 

Virginia 

The Connecticut Pie Co., Norfolk, has 

been taken over by Nolte Bros., Rich- 


mond, and will continue in operation 
here under its old name. 


Wisconsin 


The Hetzel Milling Co., Delavan, is 
erecting a storehouse. 

Frank Nett, of Frank Nett & Co. 
Peebles, dealers in lumber, fuel, feed, 
etc., died, aged 49. 

The Modern Bakery has been opened 
at 509-11 West Washington Street, Ap- 
pleton. 

Oscar A. Anderson & Co., Palmyra, 
have filed an amendment to their char- 
ter changing the name to Plamre Lum- 
ber, Feed & Fuel Co. 

C. A. Loomans, proprietor of the 
Bake-Rite Bakery, Stevens Point, has 
purchased the former Polish Brewery 
property, Wisconsin and Wood streets, 
and will recondition the building and 
install equipment for the operation of 
a wholesale bakery with capacity pro- 
duction of 1,200 loaves per hour. 

Otto C. Freyer has sold his implement 
and seed store, 732 Clinton Street, Wau- 
kesha, to William A. Connell. 

The Frank Sly Bakery, Boyceville, 
was damaged by fire. 

Popp & Lang, wholesale and retail 
seed dealers, Jefferson, have taken over 
the Johnson Hardware Co. building 
there for offices and retail store. Tie 
building from which they have hereto- 
fore done business will be used as 4 
warehouse only. 

Sauter Bros. have purchased the flour 
and feed business of E. R. Klinner, 
Stetsonville. 

The Herbst Seed Store, Sparta, is in 
new quarters at 111 East Oak Street. 

The Southside Bakery, Two Rivers, 
has been bought by the Parkview Bakery 
Co., Manitowoc. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Results of Refrigeration Tests Made 
for Bakery Engineers 


By A. J. Cordray 
Westerlin & Campbell Co., Chicago 


From an Address Before the American Society of Bakery Engineers 
at Chicago on March 16 


method of refrigeration for the 

dough mixer must, of course, take 
into account not only the most economi- 
cal one from a standpoint of first cost, 
operation and maintenance of the re- 
frigeration equipment itself, but must be 
primarily determined by the influence 
these various methods exercise on the 
finished dough. 

I wish to say at the outset that some 
of the most important questions affect- 
ing the quality of the finished loaf, as 
well as the net profit on the loaf, are 
tied up in experiments conducted by the 
society’s investigating committee, and it 
would be unwise to assume that we have 
been able to give the final and correct 
answer to all of these questions. We 
have, however, made some progress, and 
are submitting a record of these tests, 
and are taking the liberty of voicing 
such conclusions as seemed most evident 
to us. 

I'he question of refrigeration capacity 
required to handle a dough mixer resolves 
itself into the following questions: 

Size of dough handled. 

Grade of flour used. 

Amount of absorption obtained or de- 
sired. 

Initial temperatures of flour, milk and 
other dough mix ingredients. 

Method of dough mixer refrigeration 
decided upon. 

Speed and design of dough mixer. 

Since all of these items vary in every 
plant, the answer as to capacity required 
must necessarily vary for each installa- 
tion; however, of these determining fac- 
tors, only three should basically affect 
the refrigerating plant capacity—speed 
and design of dough mixer, method of 
refrigeration decided upon, and amount 
of absorption obtained or desired. The 
other factors, namely, initial temperature 
of dough mix ingredients, size of doughs 
handled and grade of flour used, should 
not materially affect capacity, for the 
reason that any refrigeration installation 
should be designed large enough to take 
care of maximum conditions for these 
items. 

A baker today with a high-speed, 4-bbl 
mixer, running 800-lb doughs and using 
straight Kansas flour, may add to his 
oven capacity tomorrow and begin to 
turn out 1,200-lb doughs from a strong 
flour. Likewise, his lack of flour stor- 
age facilities may compel him to carry 
some of his flour stock in an impro- 
vised storage where average flour tem- 
peratures run high. 

These three factors will be dismissed 
with the statement that the plant should 
be large enough to handle probable maxi- 
mum conditions. 


[) ‘sethod of  refri of the best 


THE VITAL FACTORS 


When the three vital factors are con- 
sidered, we find, first, speed and design 
of mixer. If a slow mixer is now being 
used and the customer expects to go to 
high-speed types later, proper provision, 
of course, should be made at this time. 
Amount of absorption obtained or de- 
sired is really the sticker, and upon the 
answer to this depends the method of 
installation indicated. 

Of course, it should sound reasonable 
to assume that the baker is desirous of 
obtaining the highest possible absorption 
consistent with a good quality loaf, and 
I believe this is in most cases true, but 
the ideas prevalent in the industry on 
this item are at such wide variance, and 
prejudices are so firmly fixed, that the 
refrigerating engineer is really up 
against a serious problem in getting fixed 
values on this factor. 

You are probably aware that, confirm- 
ing our observations relating to plants 
using high-speed mixers only, we will find 
bakers using strong flours and running 
as low as 60 per cent absorption. In 
many of these instances they are trying 
to get greater absorption by longer mix- 


er operation, and as a result are getting 
a very slack, sticky dough. The nature 
of this finished dough is conclusive proof 
that they cannot incorporate a higher 
percentage of moisture in their dough. 

On the other hand, we have the man 
who has predetermined upon a mixer 
operating time of, say, eight minutes, and 
he will attempt to raise his absorption 
without increasing his mixer operation; 
result, slack dough. 

Let me state here, and make the 
statement without reservation, that, given 
a fixed grade of flour, the mixer operat- 
ing time will have to increase with the 
increase of absorption, and will so in- 
crease as more moisture is added up to 
the physical limitation of the flour, or 
until all the water has been added that 
the dough through 100 per cent gluten 
development will absorb. 

During the past year we have had sev- 
eral marked examples of the cases just 
cited. One of our good baker friends 
complained of his refrigeration, and I 
found he was operating a modern high- 
speed mixer on a high gluten content 
flour for 12 minutes, and getting a slack 
dough with only 63 per cent absorption. 

I sent one of our engineers on the job 
with a power meter, and took a reading 
from his mixer motor under these con- 
ditions. After several letters had been 
written and much persuasion used, I in- 
duced the baker to increase the water 
content of his dough up to 68 per cent 
and reduce his mixer operating time to 
nine minutes, with the following result: 
a drier dough, a better loaf of bread, and 
a reduction of 35 per cent in the power 
input to the mixer, which automatically 
corrected his refrigeration problem. 

There is only one avenue of any prac- 
tical importance through which heat can 
go into the dough during the mixer op- 
erating period, and that is through fric- 
tion generated in the mixer. This is al- 
ways proportional to the horsepower in- 
put to the mixer motor. 

Now if I take a strong flour, give it 
moisture equivalent to 60 per cent and 
start my mixer, my load will build up 
very fast during the first six minutes of 
operation. This means that my dough 
will be stiff, and will get stiffer with 
each minute of operation, until the peak 
absorption is reached. After that peak 
is reached, I will have developed all the 
gluten the amount of water used could 
develop, and I will start the process of 
breaking down the gluten already de- 
veloped. As this gluten breaks down, 
the dough will become sticky, and more 
sticky to the end of the mixer operation. 

There is a point at which the mixer 
operation should be stopped, and this is 
at the peak of development which, inci- 
dentally, is the peak of horsepower de- 
velopment. This statement is true, re- 
gardless of the kind of flour used or the 
percentage of absorption obtained. Were 
this rule followed, there would be less 
off grade bread, minimum refrigeration 
expense, and a greater profit realized 
on each loaf sold. 

One of your bakery equipment houses 
has developed a graphic meter for de- 
termining the highest point of gluten de- 
velopment, and I am confident that this 
instrument will prove the best invest- 
ment you ever made in bakery equip- 
ment. It will help to take the guess out 
of the greatest factor in the develop- 
ment of a good and profitable loaf of 
bread. 

THE REFRIGERATING TESTS 


Your committee ran_ refrigerating 
tests, using air into mixer bowl only, 
water in jacket only, brine in jacket 
only, and a combination of air and water 
jacket cooling. Cold water only, circu- 
lated through the mixer jacket at an av- 
erage temperature of 38 degrees, will 
hold any mixer through a satisfactory 
mixing period, providing that period is 
properly determined upon by gluten de- 
velopment tests. Then it certainly fol- 


lows that brine alone will do the work; 
however, since the water alone will do 
this, the question of using brine can be 
definitely eliminated. Its well-known 
corrosive action on the jacket and bowl 
of the mixer is reason enough for its 
elimination. 

Air alone, when used in proper quan- 
tities and at proper temperatures, will 
also satisfactorily handle this work un- 
der normal conditions. The relative 
cost of air refrigeration is comparative- 
ly high, and the first cost of the equip- 
ment greater than that used for water 
cooling. For these two very good rea- 
sons we do not recommend air cooling, 
only where the baker has an unjacketed 
mixer. We have found, however, that a 
combination of air and jacket water 
cooling makes an ideal method, and 
where the customer is willing to spend 
the extra money and desires this method 
we give it to him. 

After all our test work, I shall not at- 
tempt to tell you the exact benefits, if 
there are any, derived from air over 
water jacket cooling. The apparent dif- 
ferences are slight and debatable. I 
might add, however, that in the Louis- 
ville plant, where most of these tests 
were run, they are equipped with both 
air and water, and can use either or 
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both. They are using a combination of 
these two, and are convinced that they 
profit by so doing. These boys are 
acknowledged by the bakery industry as 
wide-awake, progressive bakers, and I 
am compelled to give some weight to 
their judgment on this matter. 

It would be possible to tell you ap- 
proximately what the refrigeration re- 
quirements are for the various parts of 
your load,-such as mixer, supply room, 
fermentation room, and dough water 
cooling load, but any figures given would 
be subject to interpolation and correc- 
tion, and I fear may mislead you into 
trying to tell the refrigeration man who 
tackles your job how he should figure 
it. This might prove dangerous to both 
of you. 

I will say, however, that if any mem- 
ber of this association is fighting a spe- 
cific refrigeration problem, and making 
a losing fight, a statement of facts and 
figures to our secretary will receive the 
committee’s best attention, and all pos- 
sible service or advice will be rendered, 
regardless of the kind or make of equip- 
ment you may have or may contemplate 
using. Most of these things can be 
threshed out by mail, and your commit- 
tee welcomes any opportunity of being 
of service to our association. 








The Effort to Standardize Dough 
Mixing Machinery 


By M. R. Sentman 
J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


From an Address Before the American Society of Bakery Engineers 
at Chicago on March 16 


are striving, through more efficient 

means of manufacture, to produce 
a machine of the highest mechanical ef- 
ficiency. This may be reflected in gen- 
eral design, gear construction, style, 
shape, size and speed of agitator, bear- 
ings, either roller, ball or sleeve con- 
struction, tanks and covers of fabricated 
design or cast as a solid unit, varied 
ways for driving, electric controls, etc. 
It is reasonable to believe that no manu- 
facturer has a monopoly on the talent for 
building bakeshop equipment of any 
description, while at the same time it is 
a reflection of human nature for all to 
strive in the direction of supremacy by 
mechanical and practical routes of de- 
sign and purposes embodying modern 
methods for manufacture which generally 
are the outgrowth of experience and con- 
ditions from year to year. To arrive at 
some tangible figures applicable to all I 
have found a very difficult matter, for I 
feel that what few remarks I have to 
make will be subject to considerable 
criticism. However, we are assembled 
principally for the good that can be de- 
rived from our unselfish opinions, and all 
that we can expect to gain from these 
discussions is the material we put into 
them. 

It has been the desire of the society 
to attempt a step toward the standard- 
ization of equipment. In the mixing end 
of the equipment, this has been limited to 
an effort to reach some logical conclu- 
sion as to the correct dimensions of mix- 
ing bowls for providing the highest ef- 
ficiency in gluten development for a 
given size dough. 

I have selected for comparison a 
straight dough formula which I believe 
will cover the average condition for 
weights and ingredients, whether used as 
a straight or a sponge dough. The 
straight dough was considered principal- 
ly for the purpose of measuring, weigh- 
ing and checking all conditions at the 
same time. If a sponge dough formula 
were used, it would be necessary to di- 
vide and proportion ingredients, though 
the ultimate results would be the same. 
The formula follows (40 per cent water, 
28 per cent sugar, 32 per cent solids): 
flour, 600 lbs; water, 378; vinegar, 3; 
milk (sweetened condensed), 36; malt, 
7; salt, 12; crisco, 12; arcady, 4.5; yeast, 
14. Total dough weight, 1,066.5 lbs. 

Let us base our calculations in weights 
of 100 lbs flour and tank areas in cubic 
feet. The average absorption of reason- 
ably aged flour, mixed in the general run 


A LL manufacturers of dough mixers 


of high-speed mixers, is approximately 
66 to 68 per cent. With all ingedients 
added in the above proportions, the 
dough from 100 lbs flour will weigh 117% 
Ibs, which is equal to 2.45 cubic feet. A ~ 
cubic foot of dough weighs 72.5 lbs. To 
arrive at a practical tank size for 100 
Ibs flour dough, it has been our expe- 
rience that such a tank should be in cubic 
dimensions approximately three times the 
cubic contents of the dough to be mixed. 
In other words, to handle 2.45 cubic feet 
of dough, which is equivalent to 177% 
Ibs or a half barrel mix, the size of the 
tank should be 7.35 cubic feet. We might 
arrive at these figures in another way. 
For instance, there are approximately 
three cubic feet in 100 lbs sifted flour, 
1,03 cubic feet of water in 66 to 68 per 
cent absorption for 100 lbs flour mixed 
and % cubic feet in raw material per 
100 lbs flour mixed, representing a total 
of all unmixed materials of 4°4 cubic 
feet. Thus it is apparent that an un- 
mixed dough requires twice the area of a 
perfectly mixed dough, the former rep- 
resenting 454 cubic feet, while the latter 
represents 2.45. Assuming that my ratio 
of approximately three to one is correct, 
it would require a tank area of 7.35 cubic 
feet properly to mix and develop 2.45 
cubic feet of dough. This will leave a 
surplus in tank area of 4.9 cubic feet 
for mixing. It also is understood that, 
in the event conditions warrant, larger 
doughs can be mixed, as well as smaller 
ones, in the same area with apparently 
equal success. Careful comparison will 
no doubt show that the above figures are 
a well-balanced ratio between tank size 
and dough weights in order that the 
highest efficiency of mixing can be ob- 
tained. 

There is another factor that I might 
mention, possibly to forestall a great 
deal of criticism of the figures just men- 
tioned. Style of tank, speed of agitator 
and construction of agitator will vary 
these figures possibly 20 per cent either 
way. I am basing my calculations pure- 
ly on personal observations and on the 
demand of the baking industry at large. 

A very careful curve has been calcu- 
lated pertaining especially to speed of 
agitators, which demonstrates conclusive- 
ly the higher the speed the smaller the 
dough. For instance, we will take a mix- 
er that is capable of handling a 1,000-lb 
dough at a speed of 90 revolutions. This 
same mixer has a total tank capacity, 
agitator in place, of 81% bbls. Reducing 
the speed to 80 revolutions, it would mix 
1,100 Ibs; 60 revolutions, 1,200; 40 revo- 
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lutions, 1,650; 20 revolutions, 2,380; 10 
revolutions, 3,060 Ibs. You can readily 
appreciate that the higher the speed of 
the agitator the smaller the dough to be 
mixed, where tank areas are figured on 
a basis of development requirements, 
using three to one ratio. These figures 
might or might not be of interest to the 
society for future reference, and are giv- 
en with all sincerity in the interest and 
for the good of all concerned. 

Referring particularly at this time to 
the mechanical construction of the mixer, 
I dare say that this subject is more or 
less of an individual one and there are 
possibly as many arguments in favor of 
one construction as of another. 

(Editor's Note—Mr. Sentman here 
dealt at length with the question of dust- 
ing, demonstrating a small model, con- 
cerning which he answered a number of 
criticisms.) 

In conclusion I wish to call your at- 





tention to one very important matter, 
namely, planning for installation. A 
great many complaints and evils result 
from poor installation. To obtain the 
greatest success and the maximum of 
service from any heavy type high-speed 
dough mixer, it is necessary to make 
proper preparations for its installation, 
particularly in reference to the founda- 
tion. The foundation most generally 
used, and considered the most practical, 
is a concrete base. Where concrete can- 
not be used, “I” beams properly spaced 
and of proper stress may be anchored 
to side walls or supported by metal 
posts. It is well to consider that the 
average heavy duty high-speed machine 
will require a floor stress of 300 to 475 
Ibs per square foot. After the mixer 
has been set in place it should be care- 
fully shimmed for alignment and fas- 
tened to the floor by bolts extending 
through the foundation. 








From the Registration List of the Chicago 
Meeting of Bakery Engineers 


Bakers 


Abbott, National Baking Co., 
Alcorn, American Institute of 
Emery Allen, Junge Bak- 
ing Co., Joplin, Mo; 8S. W. Allen, Franke’'s 
Hot Shop, Little Rock, Ark; C. F. Altstadt, 
Altstadt & Langlas, Waterloo, lowa; E. L. 
Anderson, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co, 
Pittsburgh; Henry Anderson, DuVon & Brown 
Baking Co., Galesburg, Ill; W. C. Anheim, 
Conklin Baking €o., Decatur, Il; G. W 
Amidon, the Doughnut Hole, Chicago; E. W. 
Anderson, Great Atlantic & Pacifie Tea 
Co., Chicago 

N. Baker, 7 Baker Bros., Pittsburgh; Dr. 
H. EB jarnard, T. H. Barnard, American 
Institute of taking, Chicago; K. E. Baur, 
Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh; E, E. Beede, 
Heede's Bakery, Pipestone, Minn; J. F. Beer, 
I. A. Berg, American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago; P. W. Beyerling, Schmidt Baking 
Co., Ine., Baltimore; Leo Birk, H. E. 
Bishop, American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago; HB. KE. Blais, New England Bakery, 
Pawtucket, R. 1; Audre Blanchet, J. G, 
Blanke, Wilbur Bloom, American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago; R. Brandenburg, Muel- 
ler Bakeries, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich; G. 
Hraun, Braun Bros., Pittsburgh; Cc. L. 
Brooke, Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers, 
Association, Minneapolis; Mrs. M. Brooke, 
Purity Bakeries Corporation, Chicago; H. G. 
Brouilett, Cox Stores & Baking Co., Little 
Rock, Ark; F. H. trown, Brown's Bak- 
Ltd., Toronto; O. R, Brown, Brown's Bak- 
ery, Denver, Ind; Wilton Brown, J, C. 
Buckles, American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago; KE. C. Baum, Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, New York; A. C. Bullins, Campbell 
Baking Co., Kansas City; J. Burney, Bur- 
ney Bros., Chicago; R. T., Boon, Perfection 
Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, Ind; J. A. Brad- 
ley, Tamms Baking Co., Sioux Falls, S. D; 
George Burney, Burney Bros., Chicago. 

A. Calabrese, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago; L. P. Campion, Harris Boyer 
Co., Johnstown, Pa; W. R. Casey, Richter 
Baking Co., San Antonio, Texas; H. Chand- 
ler, American Institute of Baking, Chicago; 
L.. KE. Caster, American Baking Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill; F. C. Cobb, Wernig Bakery, Green 
Bay, Wis; Homer Crouse, Muller Bakeries, 
Inc., Battle Creek, Mich; R. G. Christman, 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Chicago; 
W. Cohenour, A. & E. Bakery, Pekin, Ill; 
J. ¥. Corbett, P. H. Butler Co., Pittsburgh. 

tT. O. Dawson, Purity Bakery, Decatur, 
Ill; W. A. Dever, Vigo Bread Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind; D. Donaldson, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Chicago; F. J. Dort, Cleve- 
land; C. Drager, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago; W. L. Durland, Community 
Bakeries, Inc., Boston; L. H. Davis, Davis 
Baking Co., Urbana, Ill; S. Donaldson, Don- 
aldson Baking Co., Columbus, Ohio; H. Douth- 
itt, Buskirk Baking Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich; ©. Durbin, Purity Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. 

H. Easton, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago; Virgil Essel, Consumers Sani- 
tary Coffee & Butter Stores, Chicago. 

H. Fawcett, Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis; 
H. H. Flynn, Texas Bread Co., Houston; 
©. Franklin, Jr., American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago; C. Feldhusen, Rogers Bros. 
Seed Co., Idaho Falls, Idaho; W. R, Fetzer, 
A. P. Callahan & Co,., Chicago 

W. T. Gase, Gase Baking Co., Saginaw, 
Mich; Geissler, O. K. Baking Co., Joliet, 
til; A. F. Gerhard, Dunwoody Industrial 
Inatitute, Minneapolis; J. W. Giedlinski, Ger- 
hard Baking Co., Fond du Lac, Wis; G. W. 
Goeken, M. Gradl, Noll Bakery & Ice Cream 
Co., Alton, Tl; W. R. Gosnell, Mason City 
(lowa) Baking Co., J. L. Greer, American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago. 

KE. Haglund, Haglund’s Bakery, Davenport, 
lowa; L. Hansen, American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago; F. Hardesty, Hardesty & 
Stineman, Pittsburgh; J. R. Harris, Harris- 
Boyer Co., Johnstown, Pa.; Ww. Hauck, 
Hauck’s Bakery, St. Louis; F. F. Hauser, 
Schoeller Baking Co., Norristown, Pa; F. 
Hejkal, American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago; J. Hoerth, Foltz Grocery & Baking 
Co., Cincinnati; H. W. Hovey, Bakeries 
Service Corporation, Chicago; W. Hancock, 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Jefferson- 
ville, Ind; D. F. Heck, Burny Bros,, Chicago. 

W. W. Johnson, American Institute of 


Chauncy 
Omaha; W. V. 
Baking, Chicago; 








Baking, Chicago; C. E. Jones, Vigo Bread 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

H. T. Kausch, Ward Owsley Co., Aber- 
deen, S. D; M. 


Keehn, Milwaukee; D. J. 


Keiser, Seaman's Bakery, Hamburg, Pa; 
P. Kopf, Kopf's Baking Corporation, Chi- 
cago; H. Krueger, Hyde Park Bakery, Mil- 
waukee; H. Kautz, M. Kautz Baking Co., 
Muscatine, Iowa; E. Klewin, Atlas Bakeries, 
Inc., Milwaukee. 

R. Lane, Model Bakery, Mattoon, Ill; L. 
Lathrop, Campbell Baking Co., Kansas 
City; D, F. Leisenring, Jordan Baking Co., 
Topeka, Kansas; C. V. Leonard, Bake Rite 
Bakery, Chickasha, Okla; L. O. Lucke, Pu- 
rity Baking Co., Decatur, Ill; W. Luckow, 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago. 

J. S. McCalla, Regan Bros. Co., Minne- 
apolis; D. C. McCarthy, J. T. McCarthy, 
Purity Bakeries Corporation, Chicago; O. E. 
McGregor, Williams Baking Co., Scranton, 
Pa. 

F. L. MacCreary, F. L. 
Arkansas, Kansas. 

Vv. E. Marx, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago; J. Micksch, Jr., Bohemian 
Bakery, Green Bay, Wis; F. N. Miller, Mil- 
ler Bakery, Evansville, Ind; P. Miller, Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, Chicago; L. H. 
Millwee, Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City; 
E. J. Mohr, National Tea Co., Minneapolis; 
Dr. C. B. Morison, American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago; E. C. Muettertis, Muet- 
tertis Bros., Elgin, Ill; P. Murrell, Chicago. 

F. E. Neeley, Wehle Baking Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y; W. Newman, American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago; E. B. Nicolait, Bakers’ 
Service Bureau, New York. 

W. J. Ocken, Heissler Junge Co., Chi- 
cago, 

Oluf Peterson, P. F. Peterson Baking Co., 
Omaha; O, C. Pfaff, Pfaff Baking Co., Fort 
Dodge, Iowa; V. Pharis, Purity Bakery, 
Decatur, Ill; E. B. Price, Whiteside Bakery 
Co., Louisville, Ky; G. W. Putnam, Walker 
Bread Co., Fort Worth, Texas; A. H. Piper, 
H. Piper Co., Chicago; W. Powers, May- 
flower Stores, Providence, R. I. 

Cc. G. Reed, Moorehouse Baking Co., Law- 
rence, Mass; J. F. Regan, Regan Bros. Co., 
Minneapolis; F. C. Reichert, Continental 
Baking Corporation, Indianapolis, Ind; J. F. 
Reymond, A. Reymond, Waterbury, Conn; 
A. Ring, Dietzen’s Bakery, Kokomo, Ind; G. 
C. Robbinson, Bakeries Service Corporation, 
Jamaica, N. Y; J. V. Rehr, Ouachita Bak- 
ing Co., Monroe, La; Dr. L. A. Rumsey, 
American Bakers Association, Chicago; H. F. 
Runkel, Runkel’s Bakeries, Elizabeth, N. J. 

A. H. H. Sande, American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago; A. Schaal, Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, Minneapolis; C. P. 
Schmidt, Schmidt Baking Co., Inc., Balti- 
more; L. A. Schmidt, American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago; C. H. Scott, Grocery Bak- 
ing Co., Louisville, Ky; R. Seely, Seely 
Baking Co., Hicksville, Ohio; R. Seversike, 
Snow White Baking Co., Holstein, Iowa; R. 
M. Seybold, American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago; W. A. Sheppard, Ort Bros., Mid- 
land, Md; W. A. Sieber, American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago; I. C. Stickler, Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Chicago; W. 
Stoneman, Jr., Campbell Baking Co., Kansas 
City; Henry Stude, Texas Bread Co., Hous- 
ton, Texas; R. Swanson, 8S. B. Thomas, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. ¥; C. Schwarz, Bixler 
Baking Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

G. W. Tassie, Zinsmaster Bread Co., St. 
Paul, Minn; C. A. Thomas, Fayette Baking 
Co., Connellsville, Pa; Tibma, Tibma’s Bak- 
ery, La Porte, Ind; G. S. Titus, Federal Bak- 
eries, Davenport, Iowa; R. S. Trussell, Mar- 
shall, Mo. 

Richard Wahl, Whiteside Bakery Co., 
Louisville, Ky; William Walmsley, Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, Chicago; F. L. 
Ward, Royal Bakery Co., Portland, Oregon; 
KF. Weberpals, Bohack Co., Brooklyn, N. Y; 
H. B. West, West Baking Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind; H. 8S. Westerfield, Bakeries Service 
Corporation, Chicago; B. A. White, Hol- 
sum Bakery, Fort Wayne, Ind; F. Wiget, 
St. Louis Bread Co., St. Louis; A. Winger- 
ger, Holsum Bakery, Fort Wayne, Ind; J. 
A. Wolf, Wolf's Bakery, Wichita, Kansas; 
KE. Wortman, American Institute of Baking, 
Bellefontaine, Ohio. 

M. M. Zettler, Butternut Baking Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 


MacCreary, 


Allied Tradesmen 


A. Crosby, E. L. Dittmar, W. E. Doty, A. 
W. Landstrom, L. R. Merrill, Ashby Miller, 
rn, C. Perry, H. Raeder, R. N. Richmond, 
G. C. Thomas, EF. L. Tibbling, A. Ruland, N. 
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Stevans, B. F. Wallschlaeger, C. O. Wood- 
ward, Washburn Crosby Co. 

R. W. Brooks, F. E. Clarke, G. C. Cully, 
G. H. Ekstedt, J. J. McCarthy, W. Phillips, 
E. H. Shields, Jr., F. C. Stadelhofer, C. H. 
Van Cleef, R. C. Wills, W. H. Ulrey, R. J. 
Mehan, Herman Kind, 8. F. A. Wood, O. H. 
Kunze, The Fleischmann Co 

R. G. Lockhart, C. A. Bunnell, C. A. 
Traeger, C. R. Stratton, D. L. Zeek, M. A. 
Gray, C. A. Bascombe, A. E. Grawert, H. H. 
Whiting, R. K. McLean, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. 

F. J. Bergenthal, W. H. Clark, R. S. 
Graybiel, W. J. Mycue, J. J. Paar, L. 
Eveleth, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee. 

R. Baggenstoss, F. J. Brown, T. G. Jen- 
kins, J. Keppler, R. Millner, J. Schwill, F. 
Siebel, Jr., Carroll Smith, J. Szilagy, H. W. 
Sleight, Siebel Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago. 

Milton Akers, Gus Eichman, Hobart Mfg. 
Co., Troy, Ohio. 

H. M. Bachman, W. C. Dean, George E. 
Dean, G. P. Griffin, Union Steel Products 
Co., Albion, Mich. 

A. J. Bamford, P. G. Pirrie, G. Chussler, 
Jr., Bakers Weekly, New York. 

Cc. G. Beach, D. K. Holmes, W. L. Muel- 
ler, Petersen Oven Co., Chicago. 

J. Beck, D. M. Fincke, American Machine 
& Foundry Co., Brooklyn. 
S. Bennett, Bennett 

Creek, Mich. 

W. L. Bergman, Industrial Appliance Co., 
Chicago. 

E. C. Bowie, P. Ballantine & Sons, New- 
ark, N. J. 

T. W. Brophy, Jr., W. M. Hommerding, 
E. A. Weaver, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago. 

H. L. Calhoon, J. C. 
Oven Co., New York. 

G. Call, Edison Electric Appliance Co., 
Chicago. 

J. Carey, American Bakers Machinery Co., 
St. Louis. 

Paul P. Chapman, T. A. Dillon, V. Gas- 
per, C. C. MacBurney, Edward Katzinger 
Co., Chicago. 

R. Crawford, Oven Equipment & Mfg. Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 

R. K. Durham, Rodney Milling Co., 
sas City. 

J. A. Eades, E. C. Fletcher, O. R. Read, D. 
J. Vereeke, Read Machinery Co., York, Pa. 

W. J. Eisner, Newark Paraffine & Parch- 
ment Paper Co., New York. 

Cc. L. Emerson, H. C. Teller, E. T. Clissold, 
Bakers’ Helper, Chicago. 

oO. W. Hall, C. Schulze, P. Esselborn, Cen- 
tury Machine Co., Cincinnati. 

A. C. Falen, M. C. Ross, Lindsborg (Kan- 
sas) Milling & Elevator Co. 

8S. J. Fels, C. H. Grupe, H. F. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

H. Freeman, H. C. Simmons, W. F. 
Fletcher, F. Alexander, Thomson Machin- 
ery Co., Belleville, N. J. 

W. L. Frey, M. D. Stone, L. C. Bolvig, 
E. A. Paine, J. G. Parry, Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati. 

A. E. Giese, Carter Bloxonend Flooring 
Co., Kansas City. 

H. Gobrecht, Southern California Supply 
Co., Los Angeles, 

F. W. Griffith, M. C. 
Laboratories. 

Cc. C. Guldbech, J. H. Moore, Dutchess Tool 
Co., Beacon, N. Y. 

D. Harland, W. Stoneman, Jr., L. H. Mill- 
wee, W. M. Robertson, Campbell Baking 
Co., Kansas City. 

L. Hasselbring, U. L. Moore, H. 
berger, Rumford Co., Chicago. 

R. S. Herman, Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City. 

J. W. Hicklin, W. E. Fox, F. C. Panuska, 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago. 

H. M. Holz, H. E. Turley, Stein-Hall Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. 

L. M. Ismert, J. B. M. Wilcox, Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. 

Cc. 8. Jacobsen, G. P. Reuter, F. W. Fitz- 
harris, J. C. Ringold, Malt-Diastase Co., 
New York. 

M. H. Joffe, Colonial Salt Co., 
Ohio. 

J. L. Johnston, Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal. 

O. E. Jones, H. S. Mitchell, L. J. 
Swift & Co., Chicago. 

J. H. Kottman, R. C. MelIntyre, Golden 
State Sales Corporation, New York. 

Cc. M. Hardenbergh, V. E. Krantz, South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City. 

E. Kuttnauer, Edw. Kuttnauer, Chicago. 

E. Lauterbur, Peerless Bread Machine Co., 
Sidney, Ohio. 

S. J. Lawellin, Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., Newark, N. J. 

4 E. Leatherock, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Cc. B. McDowell, G. W. 
Review, New York. 

I. E. Madsen, C. J. Patterson, Win Camp- 
bell Co., Kansas City. 

M. E. Miller, Schueler Bakers Supplies. 

P. H. Crane, Leslie R. Olsen, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

W. C. Peak, Service Caster & Truck Co., 
Albion, Mich, 

F. D. Pfening, F. D. Pfening Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

W. Platt, J. F. Magrunder, Merrell-Soule 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

A. S. Purves, S. O. Werner, The North- 
western Miller and American Baker, Minne- 
apolis. 
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Oven Co., Battle 


Emley, Duhrkop 


Kan- 


Ziegler, 


Phillips, Griffith 


Katzen- 


Akron, 


Weber, 


Kansas Milling Co., 


Wheeler, Bakers 


. W. Reese, W. D. Warrick, W. C. 
Wright, L. W. Haas, L. R. Wolfe, W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago. 

H. O. Rinne, E. L. Reinke, Southern Cot- 
ton Oil Trading Co., Chicago. 

B. A. Rogers, L. L, Whelan, Armour & 
Co., Chicago. 

A. S. Rose, New South Baker. 

E. Schwartz, Imperial Machine Co. 

Cc. E. Sears, L. A. Marks, Konrad-Schreier 
Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

E. S. Mason, M. R. Sentman, George Ade, 
Sigurd Schiff, J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati. 

J. R. Short, J. R. Short Milling Co., Chi- 
cago. 
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E. J. Sisser, C. A. Ogden, Commander 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

J. F. Spain, Worcester Salt Co., New York 

R. Temple, Southwark Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Philadelphia. 

Jack Tod, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato 
Minn. 

Dr. H. E. Van Norman, C. 8S. Darling 
Cc. H. Wulff, American Dry Milk Institute 
Chicago. 

L. Wahl, Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ Ass 
ciation, Fresno, Cal. 

B. M. Warner, Peerless Sanitary Equip- 
ment Co., La Fayette, Ind. 

H. N. Weinstein, H. J. Owens, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City 

I. J. White, I. J. White Co. 

F. Z. Wright, W. H. Dolan, Diamond Cr 
tal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich 

A. L. Alderman, J. C. Caley, H. E. Flo; 
Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 

W. E. Albright, Commander-Larabee C 
poration. 
A. J. Cordrey, Westerlin & Campbell < 
W. N. Elwood, B. A. Evans, Union M 

chinery Co., Joliet, Ill. 

E. T. Fegan, Everett, Aughenbaugh & C 
Minneapolis. 

F. E. Giesen, American Oven & Machine 
Co., Chicago. 

E. Goerz, Goerz Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas. 

B. Jaeger, E. O. Wright, Wisconsin M 
ing Co., Menomonie, Wis. 

H. Lockwood, Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

G. H. Petri, Petri & Jones Co., Inc., Bos- 
ton. 

W. P. Ronan, flour, Chicago. 

F. B. Stubbs, Wells (Minn.) Flour Mi 


Newtor 


D. Thompson, Carroll Drying Systems 

W. H. Wooddell, American Bakery Mat 
rials Co., Menomonie, Wis. 

J. Thornton, J. Thornton & Co., flour, C} 
cago. 

J. Faulds, Gay Larsen, Middleby-Marsh 
Oven Co., Chicago. 

Don C. Graham, flour, Kansas City. 





TORONTO BAKERS DISCUSS 
BREAD WRAPPING PROBLEM 


Toronto, Ont.—The regular meeting 
of the Toronto Retail Cake Bakers’ As- 
sociation was held on March 8, when a 
number of important matters were dis- 
posed of. T. D. Taylor and others spoke 
in favor of having bread wrapped. Mr. 
Taylor said that not 2 per cent of all 
bread baked was unsuitable for wrap- 
ping. He said he was net making much 
bread now, but found he could get it 
wrapped by girls during slack times in 
the store, and that having it ready 
wrapped facilitated service to customers 
when the busy hours arrived. 

H. E. Trent reported that a committee 
had interviewed the provincial minister 
of health, the Hon. Dr. Godfrey, in con- 
nection with a suggestion made by thie 
Toronto District Trades and Labor 
Council that legislation be enacted com- 
pelling the wrapping of all bread. ‘The 
result of the conference was that the 
bakers were assured that nothing was 
likely to be done at this session in re- 
spect to any changes in the bread sales 
act. Mr. Trent reported also that the 
committee had discussed the matter with 
a committee of labor men. 

There is a movement on among the 
bakers of Canada to get legislation per- 
mitting them to make a 16-0z loaf to 
meet the modern requirements of smiill 
families living in apartments in_ tlie 
larger cities. 

The chief speaker of the evening was 
Charles H. L. Reid, editor of the Cana- 
dian Baker and Confectioner, who, in the 
course of about an hour’s talk, made a 
number of suggestions as to “How the 
Baker Can Get the Most Out of His 
Trade Paper.” 





NEW YORK BAKERS PETITION 
TO SELL GOODS ON SUNDAY 


New York, N. Y.—The combined re- 
tail master bakers of New York have 
sent a petition to senators and assembly- 
men referring to a bill introduced in the 
legislature which would allow bakers to 
keep open on Sundays until 10 a.m. and 
from 4 to 7:30 p.m. They point out 
that the larger manufacturers of baked 
goods are able to vend their wares 
through delicatessen shops. They de- 
clare that in some sections the authori- 
ties are not enforcing the law, thus 
working a further discrimination against 
the members of the various associations. 
They say that if the penal code permits 
souvenirs, flowers, soda water and other 
unnecessary articles to be sold, bakers 
certainly ought to be accorded the right 
to sell their own products for a limited 
part of the day. 
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ERMENTATION is the life of the 

baking industry. This has been 

stated repeatedly, and cannot too 

often be emphasized. Ability to 

determine the correct fermentation 
time of a flour for his products determines the baker’s 
success. Lack of it spells failure. The successful 
baker will so manage his shop day after day as to be 
correct in his determination of the fermentation time of 
the flour used in making the product wanted. He will 
use reason in this, and not rely on guesswork. 

There have been and are many practices or methods 
of judging fermentation time. Some bakers make 
the claim that they can tell when a dough is ready by 
feeling of it. They must admit, however, that this 
practice fails quite often. Nearly every baker has 
seen the most promising and silkiest of doughs turn 
out poor bread, and also has seen dough of questionable 
condition turn out very fine bread. But since the fer- 
mentation requirement of the flour which Mother 
Nature has given us through the wheat changes dur- 
ing the crop year, and variations are made in some 
of the other bread ingredients, it requires fermenta- 
tion knowledge to make good bread. 


Temperatures for Bread Making 

[! is generally accepted that sponges and doughs 

must not be run at a temperature above 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit. It is possible, however, for one well 
acquainted with fermentation to step the dough tem- 
perature up one or two degrees at a time, learning 
by close observations to make just as good bread at 
86 or 88 degrees as at 78 to 80. This is not contrary 
to yeast action, since the optimum yeast activity is 
88 degrees Fahrenheit. Of course it will be necessary 
to reduce the fermentation time with each increase in 
temperature. One can easily see how this will reduce 
the amount of ice or refrigeration necessary during 
mixing. 

There have been suggested several methods for 
determining in advance the fermentation requirements 
of flour, such as noting the viscosity, the conductivity 
and other methods. We are of the opinion that all 
these have a bearing on the subject, but it is neces- 
sary for the person researching on such methods to 
have a thorough knowledge of the practical operation 
of a bakery in order that any method may be applied. 

There are so many variables in baking that each 
shop produces a problem within itself which makes it 
quite impossible to develop a method in a laboratory 
or in one shop that will fit all conditions, without the 
general knowledge of practical baking. 

Fermentation in the baking industry enters deeply 
into the field of physical chemistry and colloidal prob- 
lems. This statement is not made to frighten any 
baker, but to state facts, hoping that it will create a 
deeper interest in a problem where practice has done 
so much and where technical control has not done 
all it might. The old saying, “One’s judgment is not 
better than his knowledge,” applies here. 

We also can say that the origin of the terms “weak” 
and “strong,” as applied to flour, came through lack 
of fermentation knowledge. We do not believe there 
is a consistently good definition for these two terms. 
Flours very often have much shorter fermentation 
requirement than the baker thinks of giving. For 
this reason also, the statement that a great deal of 
flour will not stand the abuse of the machines has 
arisen. We are of the opinion that 90 per cent of 
the flour milled will stand the abuse of the machines 
equally well, if properly fermented. 

It is to be understood that after the correct fer- 
mentation time is obtained the dough must travel over 
the bench on scheduled time or through properly ad- 
justed machines to the proof box which is properly 
controlled, or as near the same conditions each day as 
possible. Under these conditions the dough will proof 
at approximately the same time each day. Then the 
dough, properly proofed, must go into ovens with the 
same temperature and same amount of steam. These 
details must be correct every day to prevent spoiling 
correctly fermented sponge or straight doughs. 


Sponge Dough 


HE sponge dough is used more in the baking indus- 

try than the straight dough. The popular way to 
run sponge doughs is to get all of the age in the 
sponge, using a 15- or 20-minute dough time. It is 
thought that this is the better way to run sponge 
doughs, because one variable has been eliminated by 
developing all of the age in the sponge instead of 
developing part of it under sponge conditions and 
part of it under dough conditions. The fermentation 
time should be easier controlled by this method, and 
there should be produced enough acid and aging com- 
pounds in the sponge to properly condition the flour 
added during doughing. This again commands a 
knowledge of fermentation which is absolutely neces- 
Sary in the production of uniform bread. 

Flavor has been spoken of as being an important 
factor in quality bread. Most bakers use the acid 
flavor of bread as one of the factors in determining 
the age of the dough. If the loaf has a very strong 
acid flavor, or odor, then the dough is known to have 
been very old. It is believed that most of the bread 
made by sponge dough is decidedly on the old side. 
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It is possible that this is due to the fact that sponges 
have a wider fermentation tolerance than straight 
doughs. That is, a sponge can be allowed to ferment 
30 minutes over the correct time, and salable bread 
be produced from it. A factor favoring the wide use 
of sponge doughs is the demand for a large, soft loaf 
by the trade, and it is considered by most bakers 
that the sponge method is the only one by which this 
type of bread can be made. 

It is to be understood, however, that the best loaf, 
including size, softness and all other factors, is made 
from a young sponge and not an old one. Here again 
are more details brought up that the baker must know 
and control. As the acid odor of an old sponge is 
reduced on sponges that follow it, the age is reduced 
proportionately and we approach the young side, 
where the acids, aldehydes and other byproducts of 
fermentation are not developed enough in the dough 
to smother the flavors developed by the different in- 
gredients. With these conditions there will be pro- 
duced a fine loaf, sweet in flavor, soft and of excellent 
keeping quality, due to proper colloidal development of 
the gluten. 

In considering the question of fermentation time, 
it may be said that the fermentation requirement of 
flour in general covers a far wider range of time than 
is generally considered by the baker. For example, let 
us take the average sponge time used by bakers as 
five hours at 79 degrees Fahrenheit. On receiving 
flour that has not been purchased on fermentation 
basis, it is put in the blend, probably to the extent of 
50 per cent. The resulting bread indicates that the 
sponge was too old. In making the next sponge, 30 
minutes is taken off the time. The resulting bread is 
still off. Then almost everything is done to the formula, 
with no results for the better. Now, if the formula 
produced good bread before, it is only reasonable to 
believe that the formula is not to blame. The final 
conclusion, however, is that the flour is too “weak” or 
something of the kind. 

Under the conditions described, if one and one- 
half or possibly two hours had been taken off the 
sponge time the fine, standard bread would have been 
made as usual. It should be remembered that it is 
possible for the sponge time of flour in general use by 
the bakers to vary from two to seven and one half 
hours. 

It is suggested that the bakers widen their fermen- 
tation range. It is thought that by doing this the 
bakers will make better and more uniform bread, and 
that the traditional phrases of “weak flour” and 
“strong flour” gradually will become obsolete. More 
attention should be given to buying the flour best 
suited to the baker’s individual needs. 


Straight Dough 


ITH straight doughs, about the same conditions 
exist that apply to sponge doughs. Of course the 
range of fermentation for flours in general used in 
straight doughs will be from one to four hours, under 
average shop conditions. In what way does the pres- 
ent day flour lack any strength possessed by the old 
time flour? Who knows? We have repeatedly brought 
to mind the fact that flour which one baker calls “too 
weak” will have plenty of strength for another baker. 
Looking the situation straight in the face, the 
strength of the flour depends on the ability of the 
baker to determine the fermentation requirement of 
the flour he is using. We must also admit during our 
hours of honesty that neither the protein content nor 
the ash content governs the baking value of a flour. 

In considering. the fermentation time for straight 
dough, it is assumed that three hours is correct. The 
punching time is figured, say 66 per cent of the time 
for the first punch, 25 per cent for the second and 
15 per cent to the bench. The punches don’t make so 
much difference with high-speed mixing as with low- 
speed mixing. Three or four punches will help in 
slow-speed mixing. ‘The punching, however, is just 
another detail, the results of which must be known 
and not guessed at any more than that one should 
guess at the fermentation time of each dough instead 
of determining the time needed by the flour being 
used, 

While the desirable time for straight doughs for 
the best shop schedule is usually three to four hours, 
it must be borne in mind that the fermentation re- 
quirements of a great deal of the flour milled are less 
than three hours. The baker can be assured that 
wonderful bread can be made from either sponge or 
straight doughs today. The most important factor is 
the baker himself. 


There is a right way to do everything. In 
preparing ingredients for mixing a dough there 
is a right way to proceed, and there are right 
systems for adding the ingredients, first, sec- 
ond, third, etc. Whatever the system, the same 
one should be always used, day after day. There are 
several systems now in use, any of which works nicely 
if done the same way every time. ‘ 

An important requirement is a good pair of scales 
accurately balanced at least once a day. To balance 
the scales takes only two or three minutes, and if 
done will save the cost of a good pair of scales many 
times in a short space of time, It does not matter 
how small your production is—you will not have the 
best of success, such as having your costs right, unless 
your weighing is accurate; and just as important are 
the uniform results obtained by having exactly the 
same amount of each ingredient in every dough. — 

Where straight doughs are used, the water is 
usually put in the mixer first; then follow sugar, salt, 
yeast food, malt, milk, flour, shortening, and yeast in 
water. If ice is being used, it should go in with the 
water. Each pound of ice equals a pound of water 
in figuring the absorption. The most important two 
things to remember are to weigh each ingredient accu- 
rately, and add your different ingredients in the same 
order every time. 

In the old days, when doughs were mixed by hand, 
it is easy to see’ how it was possible not to have a 
homogeneous mass; that is to say, all the ingredients 
not uniformly mixed or distributed among each other. 
Hand mixing gave way, in time, to the slow-speed 
power mixer, which naturally stirred the different 
materials together more closely than could be done by 
hand, : 

Now if each one of the materials added to a dough 
has an important duty to perform in making bread, 
then the better we can get them all mixed the easier 
it is for each ingredient to do its work and the better 
the bakery products will be. It is necessary to mix 
the dough long enough to get it thoroughly mixed. The 
better the mixing is done, the better and more homo- 
geneous will the materials be distributed among each 
other. 

Your materials should be stored where they will 
have as near the same temperature as possible all the 
time. If the temperature is always the same, your 
mixing time and dough temperature will be more 
nearly the same every day. Always remember that 
when you increase your mixing time you should look 
for a little shorter fermentation time. 


The Part Played by Yeast in Bread Making 


THAT yeast belongs to the plant kingdom is well 

known. This being true, and yeast being a living 
substance, the life and strength of yeast will depend 
largely upon the conditions under which it is grown 
and the kind of food it consumes during the growth 
of the yeast cells to their fully developed state. Many 
years ago the original growers of yeast found that 
the food upon which the yeast plant would thrive best 
was the fruit from plants, including, of course, the 
grains or berries from corn, barley and other grain 
bearing plants. 

Better conditions and methods for making yeast 
have been worked out in recent years than prevailed 
formerly, such as the inoculation of wort, the name 
given to the feeding substance for the yeast, with 
pure culture yeast, which prevents the development 
of foreign or wild yeast in the finished product. 
However, the original law or principle as concerns the 
best food for yeast remains unchanged. ‘There never 
has been found a better food for growing yeast, with 
good strength, vitality and uniformity, than the grain 
which has been in use from the beginning. The gluten 
development brought about by yeast action in the 
dough is the backbone of successful baking. 

Yeast has the ability, through its enzymatic con- 
tent, to produce carbon dioxide, alcohol and water from 
starch. One enzyme breaks starch down into maltose 
sugar and dextrine. Another breaks the maltose to 
the simple sugar dextrose. Still another breaks the 
dextrose to carbon dioxide and alcohol. During this 
time there are organic acids formed from the yeast 
action. These acids are absorbed by the gluten, grad- 
ually bringing it into proper condition for baking. 


Effect of Proper Fermentation 


OW if you, as bakers, have properly judged the 
4‘ fermentation time of your flour, you will have had 
the proper enzymatic action take place in your dough, 
you will have developed the proper hydrogen ion con- 
centration and you will have produced the proper 
colloidal or nonelastic condition of the gluten. ‘This, 
in turn, gives you a dough with the correct gas retain- 
ing capacity. Your dough, then, will take the maxi- 
mum absorption, and will give you a fine loaf of bread, 
providing the yeast you are using has the vitality to 
continue producing gas in the proof and in the oven. 

This continued production of gas is absolutely 
necessary, as the coefficient of expansion of the amount 
of carbon dioxide held in a piece of dough at the 
time of going to the oven and moving from 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit temperature to 210 degrees is not enough 
to give the loaf the volume needed. 
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DUTCH BAKERY LABOR 
CONDITIONS STUDIED 


Modification of Present Regulations Con- 
sidered by Committee of Master Bakers 
and Their Employees 


AmsrerpaM, Ho.tann, Feb. 26.—A 
commission, consisting of representatives 
of the master bakers and their em- 
ployees, in accordance with instructions 
from the government, has been investi- 
gating labor conditions in the bakeries, 
with a view to a modification of the pres- 
ent bakery regulations. The commission 
has completed its investigations, and has 
issued its report to the minister of la- 
bor, commerce and industry. 

Discussion on the various questions, 12 
in number, on which the commission was 
requested to report, disclosed consider- 
able difference of opinion between the 
master bakers and their employees. The 
former were in favor of work starting 
earlier in the morning, but the workmen 
maintained that the present hour, 6 
a.m., should be continued. There seemed 
a fear among them that employers were 
aiming at a restoration of night work. 
Employers, however, denied that they 
had such purpose in mind, because, 
through the abolition of night work in 
1919, they had been compelled to extend 
and improve their equipment in order 
to accelerate and increase production, 
and these improvements would become 
worthless if night work were reintro- 
duced. A proposal made by the Union 
of Co-operative Bakeries to reinstate 
night work by working in relays was 
supported by only a section of the em- 
ployers, and met with unanimous re- 
jection by the labor representatives. 


OBJECT TO RATIFICATION 


The representatives of the large bak- 
eries objected to the ratification of the 
Treaty of Geneva. However, there was 
one clause in it which they thought 
should be included in the Dutch law, 
viz., in regard to the starting of work 
at 4 a.m., provided a mutual arrange- 
ment was made between employers and 
their workmen, but to this the labor 
representatives were entirely opposed. 

On the question of the falling off in 
bread consumption, the employers were 
of the opinion that the bread laws were 
not alone responsible for this, but social 
and economic conditions generally. Be- 
fore 1919 the large bakeries were secur- 
ing a monopoly of the trade, but the de- 
velopment was now in the direction of 
the small ones. The labor representa- 
tives urged that it would be better for 
the trade if the large bakeries were de- 
centralized. Representatives of the large 
bakeries contended that centralized man- 
agement had outstanding economic ad- 
vantages, and that the obstacles at pres- 
ent placed in their way by the law 
should be withdrawn or modified. 

The importance of being permitted to 
deliver new bread early in the morning 
was much stressed by the employers, and 
the employees declared themselves pre- 
pared to support them in obtaining a 
more elastic interpretation of the term 
“preparatory work.” The employers did 
not wish this “preparatory work” to be 
confined to firing up ovens and prepar- 
ing the dough, but to include all kinds 
of work, provided it was executed within 
the time allotted to “preparatory work,” 
and by not more than one third of the 
total number of employees. The em- 
ployees, fearing this would lead to a 
contravention of international labor reg- 
ulations, raised an objection to the pro- 
posal. 
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A Vindication of White Bread 


Lonpon, Enc., March 4.—The medical profession of England has made 
a pronouncement in regard to the nutritious value of white bread, and 80 per 
cent of the doctors consulted have expressed the opinion that it is wholesome 
and good, and in no way likely to lower the standard of the national health. 

This pronouncement is the result of a questionnaire recently sent out to 
1,500 doctors by the National Association of British and Irish Millers, owing 
to the recent virulent attacks on white flour and bread in the daily press by 
the New Health Society and certain persons who command the attention of 


the British public. 
to the association. 


Of the 1,500 ballot papers issued, 911 have been returned 


In reply to the question, “Do you concur in the statement made by the 
president of the New Health Society that “The curse of our age is that we 
are provided with white bread?” 115 answered in the affirmative, 665 in the 
negative, while still others expressed the opinion that the statement was mis- 
leading or exaggerated, or gave no definite answer. 

In reply to the second question, “Do you consider that, having regard to 
the average variety of diet now enjoyed by people in this country, white 
bread is a good and nutritious food?” 702 affirmed that it was, 160 said it 


was not, while the rest were indefinite. 


Many of the doctors were emphatic in denouncing fads and fancies, and 
stated that white bread, being more appetizing than whole meal, was more 
quickly and fully digested, and could not fail to stimulate the free flow of 


essential digestive juices. 








Extension of Transportation in Russia Opens 
Way to New Economic Era 
By Alfred G. Smaltz 


HE Soviet Union is three times the 

size of the United States, with a 

population of about 140,000,000. Per 
100,000 of population, the railroad mile- 
age is only one ninth that of the United 
States. One sixth of the world’s surface 
is served by about 45,000 miles of rail- 
ways. Of the 140,000,000 Russians, it is 
perhaps not an exaggeration to say half 
of them have never been on a passenger 
train. 

Russia is on the verge of an un- 
paralleled economic development. The 
exploitation of the most fabulously rich 
natural resources only awaits the ex- 
tension of transportation facilities. Rus- 
sian ports, the few industrial centers and 
markets are remote from the rich nat- 
ural resources and fields of production. 
Russia’s millions are agrarian. Collect- 
ing the fruits of their toil, transporting 
them to markets and in return bringing 
back the necessities for even their sim- 
ple existence have already overtaxed the 
inadequate transportation system of the 
Union. 

The winter of 1921-22, the year of 
the great famine, saw the ebb tide of 
railroad efficiency. The long years of 
the World War, the Revolution, civil 
wars and famine, had all but ruined the 
transportation system. Dzerzhinsky, the 
dreaded head of the ruthless Cheka, was 
relieved of his position and made com- 
missar of ways and communications. He 
traveled all over Russia in a box car 
to get first hand information. Wherever 
he found flagrant neglect of duty or 
graft or dishonesty it meant death. Un- 
der his ruthless leadership the railroads 
of Russia were saved from utter disin- 
tegration, and the lives of millions on 
the banks of the Volga were saved by 
American food which was delivered all 
but too late. 

Dzerzhinsky promised that the rail- 
roads should be returned to their pre- 
war standards by January, 1927. Last 
September all the pre-war schedules 
were again in effect. The operation of 
the roads is more efficient. Time has 
been saved by eliminating the long stops 
at stations. More passengers than ever 


were carried last year and with less 
equipment. 

Since 1922, my work with various 
American relief organizations in Russia 


caused me to travel over 20,000 miles 
within the Soviet Union, over every rail- 
road of importance in Russia proper, Si- 
beria, Turkestan and the Caucasus. 

Those first days were very difficult; 
trains were uncertain. In the first fam- 
ine days it often took two or three weeks 
to make the journey from Moscow to the 
Volga, a trip which may now be made 
in two days. One spent the night in a 
provincial railway station waiting in line 
to get on a train that might not arrive 
for a week. Government officials and 
other privileged classes, then as now, had 
first choice of places. No one could tell 
until the train was at the next station 
whether there would be any room aboard. 

There are three varieties of trains op- 
erating in Russia today, express, post 
and Maxim Gorky. The express service 
smacks of the comfort and luxury of 
pre-war days. The sleepers or wagon 
lits are patterned after those manufac- 
tured by the International Wagon Lit 
Co., but are larger and more commo- 
dious. The extra four inches in width 
of the Russian gauge seems to give about 
an extra foot in car construction. Each 
Sleeper is divided into coupés contain- 
ing two berths, the lower across the 
car and the upper lengthwise of it and 
over the window. Each coupé has an 
adjacent washroom, and the space over 
the corridor affords ample storage room 
for luggage. 


Porter Is Philosopher 


Each car has a provodnik or porter. 
He brings sheets for your berth at an 
extra charge, and keeps a plentiful sup- 
ply of hot water for tea at all times, 
but his greatest service is that he is a 
traveling encyclopedia of information on 
everything Russian. He knows all about 
the stations passed, and where to buy sup- 
plies at the best price. He whiles away 
the long hours of the journey idly phil- 
osophizing over the Bolsheviks, his own 
— and the conditions of life in gen- 
eral. 

All express trains now carry diners, 
which are far from being what they 
should. . Indifferent, slovenly service is 
characteristic of all public eating places. 
It is more expedient to get off at the 
stations and bargain with peasant wom- 
en who come to the trains with baskets 






of food. Any one who travels in Rus- 
sia without a tea kettle is at once sus- 
pected of being a foreigner. 

Express trains are running to all parts 
of the Soviet Union, and make foreign 


connections at the border. It is now 
only eight days from Moscow to Vladi- 
vostok, and a through service from Paris 
to Vladivostok is planned for next sum- 
mer, to be made in 13 days. Once on a 
trip through Turkestan the express 
stopped middesert, and I descended to 
see what was the matter. I found the 
train crew driving a herd of half wild 
camels from the right of way. Perhaps 
they blocked the way as a _ protest 
against the invasion of the desert wastes 
where they had been the only means of 
communication all through the centuries. 

The post trains have much the same 
equipment as the express. They have 
no wagon lits, but first, second and third 
class carriages. The first and second 
class are arranged in coupés, four bunks 
to a coupé. The upholstery and fittings 
are not as elegant as in the wagon lits. 
The third class coaches consist of tiers 
of bunks of bare boards. A railroad 
ticket in Russia is called hard or soft— 
depending on the kind of a seat one 
wishes. 

There are slow moving trains com- 
posed of third class coaches and freight 
cars fitted with bunks or benches. Need- 
less to say this is the cheapest mode of 
travel in Russia and, consequently, these 
trains are always crowded. Traveling 
thousands of miles as I did on these sim- 
ple accommodation trains is to know the 
lower strata of Russian life. The physi- 
cal hardships of a six-day trip to Siberia 
in winter was more than compensated 
by the richness of human contact. 





IMPORT DUTY ON FLOUR IS 
CONSIDERED IN IRELAND 


Dusiin, IrELAND, Feb. 28.—The utter 
stagnation in demand for home milled 
flour in the Irish Free State, through the 
competition of foreign, especially Eng- 
lish, goods, has again raised the question 
of a duty on all imported flours. 

It is not so much the competition of 
foreign flours about which millers com- 
plain as the dumping into Dublin, Cork 
and the small ports of the west of Ire- 
land of English milled surplus product, 
which is sold at a figure with which the 
comparatively small mills in Ireland find 
it impossible to compete. Home mills 
are running on short time, and a large 
number of employees have been dis- 
missed. Traders and merchants are of 
the opinion that there is no hope for the 
trade, until the government introduces a 
tariff which will prohibit such dumping. 
The unfortunate part of it is that any 
such duty would cover all imported flour, 
regardless of its origin. 

The recent duty on imported oatmeal 
in the Irish Free State has evidently 
come to stay, and in some quarters there 
is agitation to increase it. 





ROUMANIAN MILLS COMPLAIN 
OF POOR EXPORT BUSINESS 


Bucuarest, Roumanis, Feb. 25.—Al- 
though grain duties have been reduced, 
export. business is handicapped by the 
high level of the leu exchange, the home 
prices of all cereals having risen in the 
same proportion as the export duties 
have decreased. 

Owing to the strenuous efforts made 
by the Roumanian government to ob- 
tain the stabilization of the leu cur- 
rency, the exchange has risen in the 
Ziirich market to 83.20 Swiss francs, and 
many foreign buyers are canceling their 
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purchases, as they prefer to pay, indem- 
nities instead of assuming the risks con- 
nected with the continual rise of the leu 
exchange. Mills complain of bad trade, 
and there is little hope of any improve- 
ment so long as the exchange is not 
stabilized. In Greek markets, Roumanian 
wheats are pushed into the background 
by new crop Argentine wheats at lower 
prices. There is a brisk demand for 
Roumanian barley in Germany, and 
therefore this is above the parity of the 
international market. There are large 
accumulations of grain in seaports, ready 
to be shipped. 

In addition to Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Turkey and Greece 
also have introduced prohibitive flour 
duties, and in Egypt Roumanian flours 
cannot compete with the Australian 
product. 





NEW OSLO FIRM 

Lonpon, Ena., March 4.—Georg Pet- 
ersen, who for many years was associat- 
ed with Léken & Co., A/S, Oslo, has de- 
cided to enter business on his own ac- 
count as a general agent, handling es- 
pecially grain and flour. Mr. Petersen 
has had over 30 years’ experience in 
selling grain and flour, and is known 
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throughout Norway, and also in Amer- 
ica, as a salesman of marked ability. 
He has a widespread acquaintance with 
buyers. in Norway and adjacent coun- 
tries. He is seeking connections with 
American and Canadian mills, and has 
opened offices at Lille Strandgate 5, 
Oslo. He is in London for a few days, 
but on his return to Norway will devote 
his energies to his newly established 
business. 





SMALL PACKAGE FLOUR IN DENMARK 

CopeNnHAGEN, Denmark, Feb. 26.— 
Considerable quantities of home milled 
flours are now being sold in small pack- 
ages to grocers. They are packed in 
2%-kilo burlaps, 5 kilos and 12% kilos, 
the differential, say, for the 5-kilo pack- 
age being only about 40c per 100 kilos, 
while American mills ask a differential 
of $1. Consequently, only a very limit- 
ed quantity of American flour is sold in 
small packages. 





DEATH OF IRISH MILLER 
Betrast, IrnELanp, Feb. 28.—The death 
recently occurred of Ernest F. C. Mer- 
cier, a member of the firm of David 
Mercier & Co., millers, Durrow, Queen’s 


County. Mr. Mercier was well known 
throughout Ireland, and held in high re- 
gard. He had been in the milling and 
baking business all his life. The Mer- 
cier family has been associated with 
flour milling for generations. At pres- 
ent his brothers are engaged in milling 
in the south of Ireland, his nephew, S. 
T. Mercier, is a flour miller in Belfast, 
and his cousin, Cochrane W. Mercier, is 
managing director of the Riverside Flour 
Mills, Belfast. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS IN BELFAST 
Betrast, IRELAND, Feb. 28.—Shipments 
arriving at Belfast last week were 3,000 
sacks, bringing the total since Aug. 1 up 
to 169,000. There were no arrivals at 
Dublin, the shipments to that port since 
Aug. 1 being 140,000 sacks. 





London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 Ibs, showing countries of origin: 


From— Feb. 25 Feb. 18 Feb. 26 
United States 1927 1927 1926 
Atlantic ...cccscece 500 3,250 1,250 
PACIRCS ..cccccccces oaee econ evse 
Canada—aAtlantic .... 9,175 owen 1,500 
POGIRS cccccscccecs see 500 oer 
Australia ...cccccsces 16,018 3,200 1,600 
Argentina .........++. 16,479 cose | Se 
Continemt .....cccecess 1,154 125 1,000 
Coastwite ..csccccecs 1,696 1,185 1,925 
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HUNGARIAN MILLING 
OUTLOOK IS GLOOMY 


Flour Exports of Country Show Large 
Decrease—Negotiations Under Way to 
Hold Austrian Market 


Buparest, Huncary, Feb. 25.—The 
Hungarian milling situation continues to 
go from bad to worse. The difficult situ- 
ation created by the peace treaties which 
reduced the country and its population 
to one third of its pre-war size, com- 
bined with the prohibitive customs pol- 
icy of the neighboring countries, har- 
asses the Hungarfian mills, especially 
those in Budapest. A considerable por- 
tion of the home grown wheat and rye, 
instead of being ground by Hungarian 
mills, is exported into Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia and other countries, while flour 
export is practically at a standstill and 
the home consumption badly curtailed. 

In 1924 Hungary exported 11,730,200 
bus grain, in 1925 12,503,912, and in 
1926 22,942,330. The small quantity of 
wheat left for the mills to grind scarcely 
admits of their using more than about 
27 per cent of their capacity. The only 
means of offsetting this striking discrep- 
ancy between the crop yield and the ca- 
pacity of mills would be a reasonable 
system of grinding in bond, such as 
was in vogue in pre-war years, when 
Hungarian mills were permitted to in- 
troduce, duty free, Roumanian and Ser- 
vian wheats, provided the flour was ex- 
ported. Unfortunately, the grinding in 
bond system, which is permitted in the- 
ory, cannot be put into practice, owing 
to the fears of agrarians, who think that 
the introduction of foreign wheats, even 
transitorily, would exert a depressing in- 
fluence upon the price of home grown 
grains. 

Owing to the prohibitive attitude of 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, flour exports 
are decreasing alarmingly. In 1925 the 
exports of wheat and rye flours were I,- 
651,900 sacks, or 52.4 per cent of the ~ 
total output; in 1926, 1,240,114 sacks, 
or 46.4 per cent. 

Now even these modest exports are 
threatened to be badly curtailed, be- 
cause Austria, the chief market for the 
Hungarian surplus of top grade flours, 
is to increase the disparity between wheat 
and flour duties. According to the new 
custom bill, Austria intends abolishing 
the sliding scale and substituting fixed 
duties. The import duty for wheat and 
rye will be fixed at 4 gold crowns, and 
for imported flour at 12. 

Negotiations are proceeding between 
the Austrian and Hungarian govern- 
ments, which may result in a slight miti- 
gation of the disparity, but the uncom- 
promising attitude of the Austrian and 
Czechoslovakian governments, which are 
anxious to promote the development of 
their own milling industries, is a bad 
omen for the Hungarian mills, which 
have to compete with Jugoslavian and 
Roumanian flours. In Jugoslavia, grains 
are liable to an export duty, but the 
flour can be exported duty free; in Rou- 
mania, the export duty upon flour is 
much lower than that upon grains. Thus, 
the competition of Hungarian flours in 
Austria is made extremely difficult. 

The other foreign markets where it 
was possible to sell Hungarian flours last 
year are insignificant. The imports into 
Switzerland during 1926 were due only 
to exceptional conditions, for in normal 
years there is no market in Switzerland 
for Hungarian flours. The hopes engen- 
dered by the abolition of the state mo- 
nopoly in Switzerland were not realized. 
The export of 36,516 sacks low grade 
flours into Germany is only of a tem- 
poral character. The high import duties 
to which foreign flours are liable in Ger- 
many, as well as in Italy, practically ex- 
clude the export of Hungarian flours 
into these countries. Since Poland intro- 
duced a flour duty of nine zloty per 
220 lbs, foreign wheats are admitted duty 
free, and there is no hope of selling our 
flours in that country. In 1926 Hun- 
gary exported 42,538 sacks into Greece, 
but the price was too high, compared 
with American flours, to make it a regu- 
lar market for Hungarian mills. 

From this it can be concluded that 
the prospects of the near future are 
gloomy. Beno Scuwarz. 
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NEW YORK 


A slight improvement in flour sales 
was reported last week. A buying move- 
ment is long overdue, and while there is 
nothing in the market to indicate that 
important sales are imminent, it would 
seem that before long the trade will have 
to come in and fill its requirements. 

Market Little Changed—Competition 
for business is so keen that there is 
usually a wide difference between the 
price a mill asks and that at which it 
must sell if it is to get any business. 
The breaks in wheat were not closely fol- 
lowed, as in some cases it seemed as if 
the price of flour bore no relation to the 
price of wheat, but merely reflected a 
mill’s desire for business. The chief re- 
sult of the decline was to render some 
mills more agreeable to price conces- 
sions, and to make consumers uneasy 
about their previous purchases and un- 
certain of the present market. There 
was no feature to prices. Clears were 
about the only grade that showed firm- 
ness, and from high glutens down the 
line the range was wide. Reselling at 
about 30c below the market was re- 
ported. 

Export.—Business in the export mar- 
ket was not large. Reports were cur- 
rent during the week of sales of eastern 
soft winters, but while they were as- 
sumed to be for the Continent, details of 
the transactions were lacking. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, March 19, 
all in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.40 
@7.85 bbl, standard patents $7@7.35, 
clears $6.75@7.10; high glutens and Mon- 
tanas, $7.45@7.80; hard winter short 
patents $7.10@7.50, straights $6.65@7.10; 
soft winter straights, $5.85@6.40. 
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NOTES 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 

week numbered 1,106, the previous week 

1,110, and the same week a year ago 
1,118. 

B. J. Stockman, manager of the Du- 

luth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., 


spent several days last week in the lo- 
cal market. 
W. C. Duncan, New York manager 


of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, sailed March 19 on the Cam- 
eronia for a visit to the company’s for- 
eign offices. 

Leslie R. Olsen, chief chemist of the 
International Milling Co., and M. A. 
Gray, chief chemist of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, spent a 
few days in New York last week. 

James Rucy, who has been grain in- 
spector for the Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co. at Buffalo, after April 1 
will represent the New York Produce 
Exchange as official grain inspector there. 

Among out-of-town visitors on ’change 
last week were J. E. Haviland, general 
manager of the Texas Star Flour Mills, 
Galveston, Texas, and J. D. McCaull, 
president of the McCaull-Dinsmore Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing March 12 totaled 1,219,311 bus and 
66,800 bbls. Flour shipments were very 
seattered, going to 15 different ports, 
with only one lot, for Saloniki, over 
10,000 bbls. 

About 30 farmers from Cayuga Coun- 
ty, New York, visited the Produce Ex- 
change on March 14. The primary func- 
tion of the futures market and its ad- 
vantages to the farmer were explained 
by Axel Hansen after a welcome by B. 
H. Wunder, president. 

The New York Edison Co., in its sur- 
vey of bakeries using electric trucks, has 
found that 50 bakeries in the metropoli- 
tan district employ a total of 1,271 elec- 





tric trucks, and the trucks carry between 
1,200 and 1,500 1-lb loaves each at every 
load. This would mean the consumption 
of more than 2,000,000 loaves of bread 
daily. 

A public meeting was called last week, 
due to agitation relative to the delivery 
on Chicago future contracts of so-called 
“cereal oats” that grade No. 3 white, 
and as such are deliverable upon Chi- 
cago contracts at a discount of 1¥2c bu 
under the contract grade. A resolution 
was passed asking for the appointment 
by the board of managers of a commit- 
tee to take up the subject with a com- 
mittee from the Chicago Board of Trade. 


BUFFALO 

With shipping directions far below the 
previous week’s volume, and new busi- 
ness at a standstill, due in a measure to 
the declining market, the mill output last 
week was the lowest on the crop. Ru- 
mors of sharp price cutting by mills 
are prevalent. Northwestern mill job- 
bers here, however, reported several sat- 
isfactory days last week. Apparently, 
buyers were shopping, for most of the 
reported business came from _ sources 
which up to now have been showing light 
activity. 

Export demand is irregular. South 
American business last week kept one 
mill running full time, while those cater- 
ing to European trade found that out- 
let seriously curtailed. 

First clears maintain their price well, 
having changed but little, compared with 
top patents. 

Semolina trade is of unchanged vol- 
ume. Unlike flour men, semolina buyers 
are ordering from hand to mouth, hav- 
ing had no confidence in early prices. 

Buffalo quotations, March 19: spring 
fancy patents $8@8.20 bbl, standard 
patent $7.10@7.50, clears $6.90@7, sec- 
ond clears $4.60; hard winters $7.80@ 
8, straights $7.20@7.40; semolina, No. 
2, 5c lb, bulk, New York, lake-and-rail 
shipment. 

Rochester quotations, March 19, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $8.90@9 
bbl; pastry, $8.10@8.20; rye, $7@7.10. 

Output of Buffalo mills as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 13-19 .... 238,000 147,151 62 
Previous week .. 238,000 175,744 74 
VWOAP OHO .cccecee 238,000 185,165 78 
Two years ago.. 238,000 204,717 86 
Three years ago. 166,500 134,565 81 


NOTES 

J. A. Walter, of the Buffalo Flour 
Mills Corporation, has returned from 
Minneapolis. 

A. H. Wheelock, of the Le Roy (N. 
Y.) Grain & Cereal Co., visited this 
market last week. 

H. C. Veatch, general eastern sales 
manager for the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, is in Indiana. 

B. J. Stockman, manager of the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., 
visited Charles Hitch, Buffalo manager 
of the company, last week. 

M. A. McCarrny. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour lost ground again last week, 
with wheat off another 4@5c bu, al- 
though at the close prices were steadier 
at the decline and more interest was 
shown in offerings. Mills are not hedg- 
ing their stocks as much as they were. 

Most mills were willing to make 
tempting rates on flour for quick ship- 
ment last week, but orders for deferred 
delivery were not wanted except at a 
good premium. With feed also down, 
prices averaged only 10c bbl lower than 
in the previous week, with sales of near- 
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by soft winter straight at $5.45, bulk, or 
$5.60 in secondhand cottons, and with 
strong efforts being made to buy top 
spring standards at $7, cotton, for which 
many mills wanted $7.10@7.20. Hard 
winter standards were obtainable at $6.75 
@7, cottons, but the trade did not ap- 
pear to be so eager for these. 

Closing prices, March 19, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first 
patent $7.40@7.65, standard patent $6.90 
@7.15; hard winter short patent $7.25 
@7.50, straight $6.75@7; soft winter 
short patent $6.60@6.85, straight (near- 
by) $5.60@5.85. 

NOTES 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week totaled 211 cars. 

Included in receipts last week were 
16,216 bbls flour destined for export. 

Blanchard Randall, of Gill & Fisher, 
grain receivers and exporters, is back 
from a pleasure trip to Jekyl Island, 
Ga. 

The premium on cash No. 2 red winter 
wheat in this market over cash No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, dropped to 3c on March 
19, after being as much as IIc earlier in 
the season. 

The central purchasing bureau of 
Maryland, Walter N. Kirkman, man- 
ager, will be in the market in the next 
week or 10 days for about 1,000 bbls 
standard spring or hard winter wheat 
patent flour for the state institutions. 
These purchases are made by sample, 
basis 98-lb cottons, deliverable as need- 
ed and subject to inspection. 


A. W. Mears, president of White & 
Co., flour, and Walter E. Kriel, president 
of the Adex Mfg. Co., flour paste, will 
sail April 26 on the President Harding 
for a pleasure trip abroad, accompanied 
by their wives. They will visit Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Luxemburg, Holland and Belgium, 
returning home about July 4. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 


Flour conditions remain unchanged. 
Demand is slow, buyers purchasing only 
enough to meet current needs. 

A bad effect upon the trade has been 
caused by the disposition of many mill- 
ers to cut prices in order to get their 
customers interested. In some instances 
concessions of 15@25c bbl from asking 
prices have been made by some of the 
big mills in the Northwest, as well as 
by smaller country mills. 

Stocks carried by jobbers and other 
distributors in Boston and other New 
England distributing points are consid- 
erably below normal, but this fact does 
not seem to interest buyers. So long 
as consumptive demand rules slow, they 
will allow stocks to work down. 

The low prices now quoted for bread 
by many of the big distributors are in- 
creasing demand for that product. More 
bakers’ bread is reported now being sold 
than at any previous time in the history 
of the local trade. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
lbs, in sacks, on March 19, were openly 
quoted as follows: spring patents, spe- 
cial short $8.40@8.60, standard patents 
$7.35@8.40, first clears $7.15@7.40; hard 
winter patents, $7.25@7.65; soft winter 
patents $7.10@7.60, straight $6.40@ 
6.90, clear $6.25@6.50. 


NOTES 


Charles H. Cox, 81 years old, formerly 
operating a grain elevator at Haverhill, 
Mass., died March 14. For a number of 
years he was a member of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Forrest Starr Smith, of Hosmer, Rob- 
inson & Co., grain and hay dealers, Bos- 
ton, died March 14, following an opera- 
tion. Mr. Smith was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Boston Grain and Flour Ex- 
change and of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, having been a member of the 
latter organization for 31 years. 


The chain grocery stores in Boston 
and vicinity are engaged in a price cut- 
ting bread war. For some time the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. has 
been selling a 20-oz loaf, wrapped, at 9c. 
Last week this was cut to 8c, and the 
First National Stores made a similar re- 









duction, The E. E. Gray Co. then cut 
its bread to 5c for a 1-lb loaf, wrapped. 
Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Flour buyers lack confidence, in view 
of the weakness in wheat, and some sales 
last week were made at concessions. 
Supplies in the hands of jobbers and 
bakers are small, and they are obliged 
to come into the market often, so that 
the aggregate volume of transactions is 
of fair proportions, though strictly for 
immediate and near future requirements. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, March 19: spring 
first patent $7.90@8.25, standard patent 
$7.50@7.85, first clear $7@7.25; hard 
winter short patent $7.50@7.90, straight 
$7.20@7.50; soft winter straight, $6@ 
6.40. 

NOTES 

William S. Weiss, secretary of the 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn., re- 
cently was on ’change. 

Patrick J. Collins,. vice president of 
the Horn & Hardart Baking Co., died 
March 14 at Atlantic City, after a long 
illness, aged 54. 

Samuet S. Daniets., 


PITTSBURGH 


In spite of the optimism that has pre- 
vailed among the flour trade here, the 
fact remains that there is little busi- 
ness. Bakers appear to be well stocked. 
Few flour men report their sales for 
the first two months of the year as equal 
to the same period a year ago. Shipping 
directions are not as satisfactory as flour 
men would like. In some instances mill 
representatives are almost as happy to 
obtain specific shipping directions as to 
get a new order. 

Prices last week took a decided down- 
ward trend. Evidently this was not sut- 
ficient to interest buyers, Smaller bak- 
ers are buying in small lots, as their re- 
quirements demand. Sales of flour last 
week were confined principally to the 
better known brands of springs. Clears 
were in fair demand, while sales of soft 
winter were light. Semolina was quoted, 
March 19, at 4%c lb, f.o.b, Chicago. 
Sales were light, and shipping directions 
somewhat improved. 

Quotations, March 19, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$7.25@7.75 bbl, standard patent $6.75@ 
7.25; hard winter short patent $7@7.75, 
standard patent $6.50@7, clears $6.25( 
6.50; soft winter, $5.25@5.50, bulk. 

NOTES 

S. B. Fairbank, president of the Judith 
Milling Co., Hobson, Mont., was here 
recently. 

J. L. Walker, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, was a recent 
Pittsburgh visitor. 

R. S. Thorpe, formerly Pittsburgh 
manager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, has taken on represen- 
tation of the Durum Milling Corpora- 
tion, St. Paul, for this territroy. 

C. C. Larus. 





BAKERS SEE FLEISCHMANN FILMS 

PirrssurcuH, Pa.—About 100 bakers 
and their friends attended the joint 
meeting of the Western Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association and the Retail Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania in The Fleischmann Build- 
ing, March 12. Films were shown by 
Thomas H. Brodhead, of the sales pro- 
motion department of The Fleischmann 
Co. Following the exhibition a buffet 
luncheon was served under the supervi- 
sion of Harry C. Elste, Pittsburgh dis- 
trict manager. The joint meeting was 
presided over by Horace W. Crider, 
president of the Western Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association. He expressed keen 
regret at the absence of G. A. Wilde, 
president of the retail organization, who 
was recovering from a severe illness. 





CORN PRODUCTS EARNINGS 

New York, N. Y.—Corn Products 
Refining Co., for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1926, reports income of $11,933,881 
after interest, depreciation, federal taxes, 
etc., equivalent, after preferred divi- 
dends, to $4.02 a share (par $25), earned 
on 2,530,000 shares common stock. This 
compares with $7,562,749, or $2.29 a 
share, in 1925. 
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SEATTLE 


Nothing having occurred to indicate 
the probability of an advance in prices, 
or even that the bottom has _ been 
reached, buyers have seen no inducement 
to enter the market excepting for near- 
by wants. Some mills have continued 
to make extremely low offers, and as 
others have met such offers, the price 
situation has become more demoralized. 
Instead of increasing sales, this policy 
has further discouraged future buying. 

Even distress flour, obtainable at sac- 
rifice prices, has gone a-begging. Bakers 
are loath to experiment with unfamiliar 
brands, and jobbers say that their es- 
tablished brand trade is too valuable in 
the long run to jeopardize it, in spite of 
the larger profit from intermittent sales 
of cheap lots. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations last 
week for Washington flour, carloads, 
coast: family short patent $6.90@7.50 
bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry flour 
$5.90@6.50, 98’s; standard patent $6.70 
@7, 98’s; blends, made from spring and 
Pacific hard wheats, $6.90@7.50, 98’s. Hard 
wheat top patents, carloads, coast, ar- 
rival draft terms: Dakota, $7.60@8.10 
bbl; Montana, $7.05@7.30. 

Export Trade.—There was no foreign 
flour demand last week, neither from Pa- 
cific nor Atlantic markets. Quotations 
of $6.30@6.50 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, 
basis 50-lb cottons, for soft wheat 
straights, and 10@20c more for cut-off 
(clear), failed to awaken any interest 
in Chinese or Hongkong markets; more- 
over, transpacific ocean space prior to 
June was practically unobtainable. Even 
the Philippines, the steadiest oriental 
buyers, were out of the market. Recent 
good demand from South and Central 
America has ceased, and Pacific flours 
were too high for United Kingdom im- 
porters. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported to 

The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 13-19 ...... 46,800 20,405 44 
Previous week .... 46,800 22,977 49 
Year ago .........- 52,800 19,028 36 
Two years ago..... 52,800 23,172 44 
Three years ago... 52,800 24,739 47 
Four years ago..... 52,800 37,332 71 
Five years ago..... 52,800 30,734 58 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 13-19 ...... 57,000 31,577 55 

Previous week .... 57,000 31,856 56 

TOAr AOS: s.ccecace Baeeee 23,434 41 

Two years ago..... 57,000 14,756 26 

Three years ago.... 57,000 26,428 46 

Four years ago.... 57,000 37,332 71 

Five years ago..... 57,000 29,930 52 
NOTES 


Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the first 10 days of March: to 
Manila, 13,825 bbls; Hongkong, 6,662; 
Shanghai, 6,607; Avonmouth, 107; San 
Jose, Guatemala, 250. 

E. A. Sutton, N. A. Leach, John Lavin, 
I. C. Sanford, A. W. Chrystal, E. W. 
Smith and J. S. Paterson, grain men of 
Portland, attended a grain conference 
at the Seattle Merchants’ Exchange last 
week, 

Twenty-four interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, with a 
monthly aggregate capacity of 274,965 
bbls flour, produced 129,697 in February, 
or 47 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 164,402 in January, produced by 24 
mills, with a monthly capacity of 301,375, 
or 54 per cent of capacity, according to 
reports furnished the North Pacific Mill- 
ers’ Association. 





Europe consumes about 600,000,000 
bus imported wheat annually. 
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PORTLAND 


Local flour buyers are pursuing the 
same conservative course as heretofore. 
Purchases are confined to filling early 
needs, and no disposition is shown to 
contract on a normal scale. Prices are 
holding even, and the tone of the market 
is steady. Mills listed family patents, 
March 19, at $7.45 bbl, second hard white 
at $7.75 and second blue-stem at $7.15, 
in Straight cars. Export business con- 
tinues quiet. 

Flour output of Portland mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestren Miller: 





Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

WONPOR BBR oc cass ccicsees 28,280 45 
Previews WOOK ..cccccceee 26,963 43 
TE GD cr eaban se ceesesese 14,203 22 
Two years ago.. - 42,437 68 
Three years ago. 37,720 60 
Four years ago............ 22,964 40 
eee De Gs 0 tcc ec cases 27,675 48 


NOTES 


Unsold stocks of wheat in the Pacific 
Northwest are officially estimated at 8,- 
734,000 bus, compared with 9,608,000 a 
year ago. 

Suit has been filed in the federal court 
by William Adams against the Sperry 
Flour Co. for $75,000 damages, alleging 
that he has been totally disabled by an 
accident while working for the company 
as a feeder in a local mill. 

The Portland Merchants’ Exchange 
on March 17 voted to withdraw the ap- 
plication made to the Seattle exchange 
that Portland be made a delivery point 
for Seattle option wheat. The withdraw- 
al was based on Seattle’s agreement that 
the Portland price be discounted Ic bu. 

The largest recent shipment of grain 
to the Orient was cleared on March 15, 
when the Japanese steamer Unkai Maru 
sailed for Shanghai with 220,000 bus, 
valued at $383,000. About 500 tons flour 
for China will be loaded on the Jap- 
anese steamer Baltimore Maru in the 
coming week. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


OGDEN 


While market interest increased last 
week, flour sales were limited and con- 
fined to small lot orders. Buyers held 
for lower prices. Bookings made were 
largely from the Pacific Coast. Stocks 
are reported low, indicating prospects 
for heavier business as soon as prices ap- 
pear sufficiently stabilized to attract 
buyers. 

Shipments continue normal. On old 
orders, instructions from the Southeast 
are fair and those from the coast slight- 
ly heavier. The Utah and Idaho trade 
is normal. Larger mills are operating at 
capacity, although most small ones are 
operating at less than 50 per cent. Suf- 
ficient bookings are reported to insure 
runs through to Aug. 1, when new crop 
wheat will be moving to Ogden elevatcrs. 

Flour quotations, March 19, all in 
98-lb cotton bags, were 20c lower to 
the Southeast on the basis of $7.10@7.80 
bbl for high patents and $6.80@7.10 for 
straights, car lots, f.o.b., lower Missis- 
sippi River points. The California mar- 
ket was firm, quotations to dealers be- 
ing on the basis of $7.55@8.20 bbl for 
top patents and $7.15@7.80 for second 
patents, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and other California common points. 
Quotations to Utah and Idaho dealers 
were firm at $6.90@7.30 bbl for top pat- 
ents and $6.40@6.85 for straights, car 
lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

NOTES 
The plant of the City Roller Mill Co., 


Brigham, Utah, burned on March 18. 
It was operated by Wilfred Wild, for- 








mer owner of the West Ogden Grain & 
Milling Co. 

The Pacific Seed House, Salt Lake, 
Utah, a subsidiary of the Colorado Mill 
& Elevator Co., has installed a plant for 
manufacturing poultry feeds, according 
to Paul V. Kelly, Salt Lake manager. 
F. C. Butler has moved from Denver to 
take charge of the plant. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The decline in wheat has reduced east- 
ern flour prices 10@20c bbl, while north- 
ern and local prices remain unchanged. 
New business is scarce, although large 
buyers are starting to book their re- 
quirements for the balance of the season. 
Retail bakery business has improved, 
and small deliveries have increased. 
Small lot buyers are now booked up 
for 30 to 60 days, and are not interested 
in buying further ahead. 

Quotations, March 18, in 98's, deliv- 
ered, San Francisco, carload lots, draft 
terms: family patents, $8.80@9 bbl; Mon- 
tana standard patents $7.40@7.60, clears 
$6.60@6.70; Kansas standard patents, 
$7.50@7.60; Dakota standard patents, 
$7.40@7.60; Oregon-Washington _ blue- 
stem patents $6.80@6.90, straight grades 
$6.50@6.60; northern hard wheat blends, 
$7@7.10; northern pastry, $6.40@6.60; 
California pastry, $6.20@6.40. 


NOTES 

A. C. Wassard, sales manager for the 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, was 
in San Francisco recently. 

The J. W. Harton Co. has opened of- 
fices and will conduct a flour jobbing 
business in San Francisco. 

Clifford C. Hine, vice president of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, 
was in San Francisco last week. 


LOS ANGELES 


Conditions in the flour market are 
about unchanged. Sales are steady, en- 
couraging mills as to the future outlook. 
Retail trade is holding up well, and bak- 
ers are making future contracts, gener- 
ally until June. Prices remain firm and 
unchanged. Production is normal, and 
slightly above last year. No large stocks 
are being carried by mills. Competition 
is keen. 

Quotations, March 18, car lots, basis 
¥,’s: hard wheat seconds $7.50 bbl, blend- 
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ed seconds $7.30; California pastry, $7; 

Kansas straight grade, $7.25; Washing- 

ton-Oregon blue-stem, $7; Dakota 

Straight grade, $8; Montana straight 

grade, $7.50; Washington pastry, $6.75. 
NOTES 

The Sperry Flour Co. soon will begin 
construction of a one-story warehouse at 
the corner of Pearl and Butler avenues, 
Fresno, Cal. The building will cover an 
area 104x220. It will be 24 feet high, 
and cost $37,000. 

A comprehensive plan of reorganiza- 
tion of the association activities of the 
entire baking industry in southern Cali- 
fornia was considered at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Associated Bak- 
ers of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
on March 16. 

Completion of the large feed milling 
plant of the Poultrymen’s Co-operative 
Milling Association in Los Angeles has 
been announced. The building, of re- 
enforced concrete, was erected and 
equipped at a cost of more than $200,- 
000. Included in the facilities is an ele- 
vator with a capacity for handling 50 
carloads of grain at one time. Further 
expansion is planned, involving a total 
expenditure of $500,000. 


SEATTLE PORT COMMISSION 
WILL ENLARGE ELEVATOR 


Seatrte, Wasu.—The Seattle Port 
Commission has called for bids, to be 
opened April 12, for the enlargement 
of the Hanford Street grain elevator to 
a capacity of 1,500,000 bus. 

The increased capacity of the elevator 
would definitely establish Seattle as the 
grain export center of the Pacific North- 
west, Colonel George B. Lamping, presi- 
dent of the port commission, declared. 

“The commission has been working for 
years to this end,” Mr. Lamping said. 
“But the grain produced in Montana, 
Idaho, Oregon and Washington has been 
exported through Portland because that 
city has had a great advantage in a favor- 
able differential of rail rates. Another 
thing in our favor is the prospective con- 
struction of grain elevators in Victoria, 
B. C. With Victoria exporting Cana- 
dian grain and Seattle American grain, 
exporters may ship mixed cargoes of Ca- 
nadian and American wheat to foreign 
countries.” 








A Los Angeles Bakery Success Built 
Upon Quality Goods 


OW a man who did not know any- 
thing about the baking business 
until just a little over a year ago, 

and who went into it then at his own 
home and with no other equipment than 
a recipe his wife had picked up while 
the family was living in Philadelphia, 
and a home cook stove oven which would 
bake but four loaves at a time, just has 
finished a year during which his baking 
business has amounted to a little over 
$50,000, which employs a total of 30 
people and which keeps 12 trucks busy 
serving customers, is the interesting rec- 
ord made by R. F. Sparks, proprietor 
of the Robin Hood Food Specialties Co., 
now located at 909 East First Street, 
Los Angeles. 

And the remarkable fact about this 
business is that it was built up from 
nothing to its present magnitude on a 
single bread specialty. This is a cake- 
like loaf made from whole wheat flour, 
bran, grape sugar, eggs and buttermilk, 
according to an old Pennsylvania Dutch 
recipe which was picked up by his wife 
and which had served in his family for 
a number of years to provide a staple 
article of food. In other words, it was 
a household recipe and, by being meticu- 
lous about the purity of the ingredients 
which enter into it, today, just as his 
wife did when first she began to bake it 
at home, he has succeeded in retaining 
the quality, the appearance and the taste 
of a home made product. In this com- 
munity of Los Angeles, where whole 
wheat products appear to have obsessed 
a very large proportion of the bread 
eating population, this particular prod- 
uct has made a distinct hit. 

Mr. Sparks, in developing this busi- 


ness, merely has capitalized the desire 
of the buying public to get something 
which looks and tastes like a real home 
made article. In other words, according 
to his own statement, he is trying to 
conduct his business along the Henry 
Ford idea of giving the highest quality at 
the lowest possible price consistent with 
the cost of production, plus a reasonable 
profit. For this reason he has resisted 
steadfastly every blandishment of the 
salesmen who have tried to sell him sub- 
stitutes for the high grade ingredients 
he is using, irrespective of the fact that 
they have represented to him that he 
could much enhance his possible profits 
by yielding to them. 

“T fix my own resale price, and I in- 
sist that every grocer who sells my prod- 
uct shall adhere to it,” says Mr. Sparks. 
“This price is high enough to pay the 
costs of production, to yield a fair profit, 
and to leave the retailer a fair margin of 
profit for his efforts in selling. I in- 
tend to maintain the present high qual- 
ity of the Robin Hood products because 
I realize that only by doing so can the 
repeat orders for the product make the 
handling of it profitable for the retailer. 
Also I continue my house-to-house sam- 
pling, and in addition I rely upon the 
advertising of my satisfied customers. I 
do everything I can to foster the idea 
that this is a real home made product, 
because that in effect is what it is. Even 
my wrappers, which probably are the 
worst looking of any used in Los An- 
geles, carry out this implication. Then 
we do not pose as bakers at all, but call 
ourselves food specialists. All of these 
things have a psychological as well as a 
practical effect.” 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—The millfeed market is a 
little easier. Demand is not good, un- 
seasonable weather being partly respon- 
sible. Country dealers feel prices should 
work lower, and as a rule they hold off 
until the last minute before buying, and 
then want delivery in a hurry. Mixers 
are buying very sparingly. They are 
enjoying q fair.demand for their prod- 
ucts, but in the main are permitting 
their stocks to run down. Offerings are 
not plentiful. Spring bran was quoted, 
March 19, at $28.50 ton, hard winter 
bran $28.50, standard middlings $30.50, 
flour middlings $33.50@34 and red dog 
$37.50@38. 

Milwaukee.—Wheat feed, in common 
with the feed market in general, is easier, 
as the result of the weak situation of 
grain and flour. Bran is quotably 50c@ 
$1 lower, but middlings are only 50c 
off. Spot prices are relatively firmer 
than deferred, and April bran was of- 
fered at $1.50 under spot, while May 
was available at $2 under. Buying pow- 
er seems to be at a low ebb, and mills 
are beginning to catch up on orders, re- 
lieving the tight situation that has exist- 
ed for some time and maintained firm 
prices. Quotations, March 19: spring 
bran $28@29 ton, winter bran $28@28.75, 
standard fine middlings $30@30.50, flour 
middlings $33@34, and red dog $37@38, 
in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 

St. Louis—About the only millfeed 
business being done at all consistently is 
direct sales by mills to country jobbers 
and consumers. Prices are slightly low- 
er, but buyers are not interested at any 
price except as they have to come into 
the market on account of depleted 
stocks. Quotations, March 19: soft win- 
ter bran $28.25@28.50 ton, hard winter 
bran $28@28.25, and gray shorts $31.50 
@32. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—The market price of 
bran declined $1 last week through lack 
of inquiry. At no time were there any 
surplus offerings to speak of for imme- 
diate or even prompt shipment. In fact, 
mills are still behind on deliveries, with 
some out of the market for at least an- 
other 30 days. Buying simply slumped, 
apparently due largely to the impassable 
condition of highways. When the roads 
dried out late in the week and farmers 
were again able to drive to market, buy- 
ing picked up, but not in sufficient vol- 
ume to put prices back to the level of a 
week ago. 

With stocks light the country over and 
grass still several weeks away, a ma- 
terial decline from the present basis is 
not expected. In fact, some rather look 
for higher levels during the next few 
weeks. Consumption during April and 
May is usually the heaviest of the year, 
particularly of the heavier grades. 

Jobbers report improved inquiry for 
bran on March 22. Also good buying in 
mixed cars. 

City mills quote bran at $27 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $28.50, flour middlings 
$31.50@32, red dog $36, wheat mixed 
feed $29@31.50 and rye middlings $24, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

March 22 Year ago 
Bran ...........-$25.50@26.50 $22.50@23.00 
Stand. middlings.. 27.50@28.50 22.00@22.50 
Flour middlings.. 31.00@32.00 25.50@27.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 35.00@36.00 29.00@32.00 

Duluth—Nothing new has developed 
in the local millfeed situation. Either 
mills are sold ahead, or operating on a 
curtailed scale that leaves them in no 
position to sell much of anything. Scat- 
tered inquiry, mainly for mixed cars, 
was the extent of interest last week. 
Mills are puzzled to get out enough to 
meet contracts already in hand and 


fresh needs of their regular customers. 


Great Falls—Prices continue strong, 
with increasing demands from California. 
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Local sales, however, are materially less, 
and a substantial increase in mills’ out- 
put would cause a decline in value. Quo- 
tations, March 19: standard bran $28 
ton and standard middlings $30. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—Trade in millfeed is 
quiet, with scattered inquiry. Offerings 
continue about equal to requirements. 
Quotations, March 19, basis car lots, 
sacked: bran, $25@26 ton; brown shorts, 
$28; gray shorts, $29@30. 

Hutchinson.—Somewhat improved de- 
mand was experienced for millfeed last 
week. Mixed car buyers especially are 
taking hold. Bran is kept moving, but 
shorts are a bit draggy. Quotations, 
March 18, Kansas City basis: bran $26 
ton, mill-run $28.50@29, and gray shorts 
$31. 

Atchison.—Millfeed is unchanged with 
bran selling around $26 ton, mill-run 
bran $27.60, and shorts $29@29.50, with 
a splendid demand from the mixed car 
trade. ‘The latter is making it difficult 
for mills to operate, on account of the 
heavy demand for feed and the very 
light call for flour. Blenders are more 
interested in bran than in shorts. How- 
ever, with the pigging season near at 
hand, millers are having no trouble in 
disposing of their surplus. Prices for 
April shipment are $2 ton under the 
spot basis. There is very little being 
sold for future delivery. 

Salina.—Demand is slightly easier for 
shorts, with a slight increase in that for 
bran. Mixed car buyers are taking the 
feed. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, March 17: bran $1.80@1.40 for 
100-lb bags; mill-run, $1.40@1.45; gray 
shorts, $1.55@1.60. 

CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Demand for millfeed is not 
so good. The market has softened, and 
prices have shown a tendency to de- 
cline. In fact, one mill made a cut of 
50c ton last week, and it wouldn’t be 
surprising if further reductions would 
be necessary to move any large quanti- 
ties. At least that is the present indica- 
tion, and the coming of spring weather 
earlier than usual is not a strengthening 
factor. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted on March 18 at $31@31.50 ton, 
mixed feed at $32@32.50, and middlings 
at $33@33.50, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansville—Millfeed last week was re- 
ported strong, though prices showed no 
material change. Quotations, March 19, 
carload lots: bran, $30 ton; mixed feed, 
$30; shorts, $31. 

Indianapolis——-A lessened demand for 
millfeeds has weakened prices, and there 
is no present hope for stronger levels. 
Weather conditions are adverse. Mills 
continue to operate at about the usual 
volume. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted, March 19, at $31.25@31.50 ton, 
mixed feed at $32.25@382.50, and mid- 
dlings at $33.25@33.50, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Indianapolis. 

THE SOUTH 

Norfolk. — Feed prices are little 
changed from the previous week. Trade 
is quiet. Quotations, March 18: red dog, 
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$42@45 ton; winter middlings, $37@38; 
standard middlings, $36@36.50; standard 
bran, $35.50@36. 

Memphis.—Only an occasional car of 
millfeed can be sold in this market, as 
buyers are looking for bargains and are 
taking as little as possible while the 
wheat market is easing. Offerings are 
not large, but demand is disappointing, 
lessened by the mild weather, and better 
pastures. Wheat bran sold on March 
19 at $29@29.50 ton, and gray shorts at 
$33@33.50. 

Nashville——Millfeed in the Southeast 
is steady, with some mills reporting in- 
creased demand for bran and middlings 
last week. Mills seem to have no diffi- 
culty in selling output, although weather 
has been unusually mild. Quotations, 
March 19: soft winter wheat bran, 100- 
lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $26 
@28 ton; standard middlings, $29@31. 


THE EAST 


Baltimore.—The feed market was low- 
er and slow, with most buyers backing 
away from offerings owing to the for- 
wardness of the season. Distressed 
spring bran was reported sold as low as 
$33.50. Quotations, March 19, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $34.25@ 
34.50; soft winter bran, $35.75@36; 
standard middlings, $36@8.50; flour 
middlings, $36.50@37.50; red dog, $41.50 
@43.50. 

Boston.—Demand for wheat feeds is 
dull, with prices a shade lower. Local 
stocks are light, but sufficient. Other 
feeds are dull and easy. No Canadian 
pure bran or middlings are being 
offered. Quotations on domestic feeds, 
near-by or prompt shipment, in 100-lb 
sacks, March 19: spring bran, $35.25@ 
36.25 ton; hard winter bran, $35.25@ 
85.50; soft winter bran, $36.50@36.75; 
standard middlings, $36@36.50; flour 
middlings, $40.50@41; mixed feed, $36.50 
@40; red dog, $42.50@44; stock feed, 
$35.50; reground oat hulls, $15. 

Buffalo—Steady demand and light 
output with few offerings advanced 
prices on wheat feeds, and gave them a 
firm tone at the close. Quotations, March 
19: spring bran, $30.50 ton; standard 
middlings, $31.50; red dog, $38.50; flour 
middlings, $35.50. 

Pittsburgh—NMillfeed is in light de- 
mand, sales being in small lots. Prices 
are unchanged and offerings light. Quo- 
tations, March 19: standard middlings, 
$34@34.50 ton; flour middlings, $37@ 
38; red dog, $41.50@42.50; spring wheat 
bran, $32@33. 

Philadelphia—Offerings of millfeed 
are light and prices are generally steady, 
but there is little doing. Quotations, 
March 19, prompt shipment: spring bran 
$36@36.50 ton, hard winter bran $36@ 
36.50, soft winter bran $36.50@37, stand- 
ard middlings $36.50@37.50, flour mid- 
dlings $39.50@40, as to quality; red dog, 
AB @ 4. 

PACIFIC COAST 

Los Angeles—Green feed is plentiful 
throughout southern California, and 
mills report sales as being almost nil, 
and that they are well stocked up. In- 
creased sales of millfeeds are not ex- 
pected for at least two months. Prices 
generally steady, with the exception of 
mill-runs, which dropped 50c on ton lots. 
Quotations, March 18: Kansas bran, $35 
ton; white mill-run, $34.50; red mill-run, 
$33.50; blended mill-run, $34; flour mid- 
dlings, $45. 

San Francisco.—Scarcity and _ high 
high price of coarse grains are improv- 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, March 22, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
SORE TO os 0.5.0.5 465'0% Gieees @28.00 $.....@27.00 Sa eeQes.en's --@..... $34.25@34.50 
EIOSG WIMtOF UFOM 6.iccc caede @DSS.00 .ocve Qosee 25.00@26.00 28.00@28.25 .....@..... 
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Stand. middlings* ...... ..... @30.00 ..... @ 28.50 sosee BORO cece Doaces 36.00 @36.50 
Flour middlingst ....... 33.50@34.00 31.00 @32.00 29.00@30.00 31.50@32.50 36.50@37.50 
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*Brown shorts. ftGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 












ing demand for millfeed. Local mill 
stocks are accumulating and offerings 
are increasing. Some Montana feed is 
being tendered. Red bran scarce and 
bringing $1@2 ton over red mill-run. 
With slow demand and increased offer- 
ings, buyers are waiting for further de- 
clines before purchasing for future re- 
quirements. Quotations, March 18, car- 
load lots, delivered, San _ Francisco, 
prompt shipment, draft terms: Montana 
bran and mill-run, $32@33 ton; Kansas 
bran, $35.50@36.50; northern standard 
bran and mill-run, $32@33; white bran 
and mill-run, $34@35; northern red mill- 
run, $30@31; middlings, $47@47.50; 
shorts, $33.50@34.50; low grade flour, 
$49.50@50.50. 


Seattle—The millfeed market was 
slightly weaker last week, and resellers 
were offering below mill limits, particu- 
larly for deferred shipment. California 
demand was weaker, and that market 
did not absorb offerings. Washington 
standard mill-run was offered at about 
$28.50 ton, coast; white feed, $29@29.50; 
Montana mixed feed, $28.50@29. 


Ogden.—Although Utah mills report 
light demand for millfeed, no heavy stocks 
are being accumulated, and movement 
appears about normal. However, prices 
have declined both on the Pacific Coast 
and in intermountain territory. Green 
feed conditions in California have re- 
duced market outlets there, though feed- 
ing continues in Utah and Idaho, where 
snow covers all pasture lands. Red 
bran was quoted, March 19, at $32.50@ 
33.50 ton, blended bran and mill-run $35, 
white bran $36@36.50 and middlings $46 
@A4i7, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other California common points. To 
Utah dealers, red bran was quoted at 
$28@29 ton, white bran $30@30.50, and 
middlings $40@41, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Stocks are light, and sales 
are mostly in mixed car lots to the do- 
mestic trade. Very little is available for 
export. List prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, March 19: bran $32 ton, shorts 
$34 and middlings $40, jute, mixed cars, 
cash terms, delivered, Ontario points. 


Montreal.—Stocks of millfeed at pro- 
vincial points, as well as in city stores 
and mills, are reported as below aver- 
age. Buyers throughout the province are 
continually pressing local and western 
mills for quicker and heavier deliveries. 
Demand for bran, shorts and middlings 
is strong, and about evenly divided 
among the three. Flour orders have not 
been very plentiful lately, and mills are 
unable to comply with requests for large 
quantities of millfeeds in mixed cars. 
Higher prices are considered unlikely, al- 
though the undertone of the market is 
very strong. Numerous inquiries are 
coming from the United States. Quo- 
tations, March 18: bran $32.25 ton, shorts 
$34.25, middlings $40.25, all jutes, f.o.b., 
cars, Montreal rate points. At Fort 
William, bran $24 ton, shorts $26, mid- 
dlings $32, all jutes, ex-track, net cash; 
$1 less when containing mill-run screen- 
ings. 

Winnipeg.—A return of cold weather 
over the Canadian prairies has again giv- 
en impetus to the purchasing of bran 
and shorts. Millers last week said that 
they were unable to fill their present vol- 
ume of orders for millfeed, having to 
take care of them in rotation as sup- 
plies become available. Mills are handi- 
capped by their small flour output, and 
throughout the past winter have had dif- 
ficulty in filling the exceptionally heavy 
demands for bran and shorts. Other 
feeds also have been in keen request. 
Prices are steady. Quotations, March 
19, Fort William basis: Manitoba, bran 
$26 ton, shorts $28; Saskatchewan, bran 
$26, shorts $28; Alberta, bran $27, shorts 
$29; British Columbia, bran $27@29, 
shorts $29@31; Pacific Coast points, 
bran $30, shorts $32. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending March 19, in tons, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts— --Shipments— 


1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ...1,647 457 14,059 14,000 
Kansas City ... 860 680 3,580 8,480 
New York ..... cas 8 eos eae 
Baltimore ..... 142 447 
Philadelphia ... 180 460 eens e008 
Milwaukee .... 240 530 2,404 2,436 
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pe ay is very little em 


in the mixed feed market. Demand is 
steady, but principally for near-by ship- 
ment and also for mixed cars. Dairy 
feeds, 24 per cent, were quoted, March 
19, at $38.50@41.50 ton, Chicago, scratch 
feeds $39.75@40.50 and mash _ feeds 
$56.50@58. 

St. Louis —Little change occurred in 
the mixed feed market last week. De- 
mand was light, and limited to imme- 
diate requirements. Stocks are low, and 
will be kept that way for the balance of 
the crop year. Manufacturers believe 
that an improvement in buying may oc- 
cur when spring agricultural work be- 
comes active. Prices are a little lower 
in sympathy with the general trend of 
grain. High grade dairy feeds were 
quoted, March 19, at $43@44 ton, high 
grade horse feed $37.50@38.50, and 
scratch feed $42@43. 


Memphis.—Dairy and poultry feeds 
are fairly active. The expansion of the 
dairying interest is steady, but local 
mills find increasing competition from 
larger production of feedstuffs at home. 
Horse and mule feeds are bought only in 
small lots, as weather has been unfavor- 
able for farm work and for lumber op- 
erations. 

Nashville. — Local manufacturers of 
mixed feeds reported a quiet demand 
last week. Poultry feeds were the best 
sellers, others being dull. Prices were 
$1 lower on dairy feed and poultry 








scratch feed. Quotations, March 19: 
horse feed, 100-lb bags, $29@37 ton; 
dairy feed, $32@42; poultry scratch 


feed, $37@48; poultry mash feed, $59 
@i1. 

indianapolis.—Little change is report- 
ed in demand for mixed feeds, but the 
general undertone is weaker. Orders 
are from scattered points, and mostly 
call for immediate delivery. Quotations, 
March 19: dairy feeds .$43@44 ton, high 
grade horse feed $37.50@38.50, and 
scratch feed $42@43. 

Buffalo—Demand is active for mixed 
feeds, chick feeds having the preference. 
Dairy feeds are less active, but prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, March 19: 
standard dairy rations, 24 per cent pro- 
tein, $40@42 ton; poultry scratch feed, 
$38@38.50; poultry mash feed, $50@52. 

Toronto—Country dealers say they 
have plenty of mixed feed to offer, and 
that substitutes are easily found for 
kinds that run short. For instance, west- 
ern recleaned screenings have not been 
so much missed as was expected, since 
these became too scarce for geneéral dis- 
tribution. Quotations, March 19: oat 
chop $46.25 ton, oat and barley chop 
$44.25, crushed oats $45.25, corn meal 
$38.25, feed wheat $54.25, oat feed $28.25, 
chick feed $60.25, car lots, delivered at 
Ontario country points; less than car 
lots are quoted at the same prices, but 
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the basis is f.o.b., point of shipment; 
discount for cash, 25c ton. 
Montreal.—The market for mixed feeds 
remains steady, both as to deliveries and 
prices. Quotations, March 18, car lots, 
f.o.b., Montreal rate points: special high 
grade feed $43 ton, first grade $39@40, 
second grade $34@38, third grade $29; 
chicken feed, $69; growing mash, $72; 
first quality scratch grains $54, seconds 


$51. 
SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis—A better demand for 
screenings prevailed throughout the past 
week, with offerings very light. A nomi- 
nal quotation on 25- to 30-lb screenings 
for grinding is $11.50@12 ton, Minne- 
apolis or Duluth, while heavy seed 
screenings will bring $13.50@15. Few 
Canadian screenings are offered, and 
prices have been advanced to $7 ton, 
Port Arthur and Fort William. Mill 
oats locally are difficult to move, price 
ranging 24@28c bu, bulk, depending 
largely on demand. Oats in the South 
are plentiful and cheap, so that Minne- 
apolis prices on mill oats are out of line. 

Duluth.—Stocks of both domestic and 
Canadian screenings are low. There is 
a little demand for wheat screenings, 
but none for seed or mill oats. Most of 
the Canadian screenings brought in last 
fall have been cleaned up by rail ship- 
ments during the winter. 

Winnipeg.—Screenings have been rath- 
er neglected. Brokers quoted refuse 
screenings, March 19, at $3 ton, but the 
selling price here was $6.50@7, while re- 
cleaned standard screenings were of- 
fered at $20. 

Toronto.—There is little doing in re- 
cleaned screenings. The supply is scarce, 
and business is curtailed. The price has 
declined 50c. Quotations, March 19: re- 
cleaned standard screenings $26@28 ton, 
car lots, delivered, Ontario points, ac- 
cording to freights. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—There was only a fair 
demand for cottonseed products in New 
Orleans last week, but export call was 
stronger. Quotations, March 17: choice 
cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, $29.50 
@30 ton; choice meal, 8 per cent am- 
monia, sacked, $32.50@33; hulls, sound 
quality, $6@6.50. 

Memphis.—Trading in cottonseed meal 
is light, but holders expect better prices 
later, the census report on output and 
stocks on hand being regarded as bull- 
ish. Mills in this territory are running 
on limited schedule, and little more seed 
will be available until after planting is 
finished. On March 19 dealers quoted 
41 per cent at $32.50 ton and 43 per cent 
at $33.50, local basis. 

Milwaukee.—There has been a reduc- 
tion of 50c in asking limits on cottonseed 
meal, due to slack demand. Offerings 
have been coming from resellers who are 
trying to dispose of meal bought consid- 
erably below the present market, when 
the commodity was extremely cheap. 


This competition is causing some mills 
to meet the low figures. Quotation, 
March 19, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $35@38 ton. 

Pittsburgh. — Business in cottonseed 
meal is quiet. The only orders booked 
last week were small lots for imme- 
diate shipments. Prices are lower. Quo- 
tations, March 19: 43 per cent protein, 
$38.50 ton; 41 per cent, $37.50; 36 per 
cent, $35.50. 

Los Angeles.—Cottonseed meal was 
less active last week. Sales dropped off, 
due to improved green feed conditions in 


southern California. Prices are com- 
paratively high, and remain steady. Quo- 
tation, March 18, $38 ton. 

San Francisco.Concentrates remain 
steady, with demand slow. Cottonseed 


meal and cake were quoted, March 18, 
at $37 ton. 

Boston.—Local prices on cottonseed 
meal are lower, with the market easier 
and considerable pressure to sell. De- 
mand is dull. Fairly good local stocks 
are reported. Shippers offered meal at 
$35.50@42.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston 
points, 45-day shipment, on March 19. 

Buffalo.—Demand less active for cot- 
tonseed meal, offerings liberal, and prices 
easier. Quotations, March 19: 43 per 
cent, $39.75 ton; 41 per cent, $38.25; 36 
per cent, $37. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal popularity 
waned as it became dearer a few weeks 
ago. The price has not changed, and on 
March 19 the quotation for 43 per cent 
protein meal was $42.50 ton, car lots, 
Hamilton sana. i 





Mibwaukee. —Trading in "and is 
light. There is very little demand, as 
the season is coming to a close, but of- 


ferings are small. Prices are largely 
nominal on an unchanged basis. Quo- 
tations, March 19, per 100 lbs: silver 


hull, $1.80@1.90; Japanese, $2@2.10, sub- 


ject to dockage. 


Philadelphia. — Unseasonably warm 
weather has checked demand for buck- 
wheat flour, and prices favor buyers. 
Supplies are small but ample. Quota- 
tion, March 19, $3.50@3.75 per 98-lb 
cotton sack. 

Buffalo—Several offerings of buck- 
wheat are here on consignment, with 
high moisture holding back sales. Quo- 
tation, March 19: good milling, $1.90@ 
2 per 100 Ibs. 

Toronto.—Buckwheat is not moving. 
Demand is light, and supplies scarce. 
The price has not changed. On March 
19’ the quotation was 75c bu, Ontario 
shipping points. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—A brisk demand prevails for 
dried buttermilk. Handlers report good 
sales for near-by as well as deferred 
shipments. Some users are now con- 
tracting for a _ year’s requirements. 
Prices, March 19, 91,@10¢ lb, Chicago. 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
market on Monday, March 21, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1926 1927 
Pn cere seve bh ¥00~% $23.00 $25.50@26.00 
Pure wheat bran...... 24.00 26.00@26.50 
Middlings ............ 23.00 27.50@28.00 
Flour — pelea ~ee-+- 26.00 30.50@31.50 
Red dog .........-+++ 29.00 35.00@36.00 
i eee ee 24.00 28.50@29.00 
Old process oil meal... 48.00 47.00@48.00 
rr a:-+++ 32.00 35.00@35.50 
Middlings* ........... 32.50 36.50@37.00 
Pe ME occ neweeeseces 40.00 44.00@44.50 

Duluth— 

PEE. wavesexcecsucsecas 23.00 26.00@26.50 
Middlings ............ 22.50 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings ...... 26.00 31.00@32.00 
Country mixed feed... 24.50 27.50@28.50 
Pe ME Sesecacsecens 30.00 34.00@34.50 
St. Louis— 
DA CAs Seeewweetsens 25. 27.00 @ 28.00 
Brown shorts 26.5 30.00 @31.00 
ge eee ee 28.00 33.00@34.00 
Se PD Gee eneeacdnes 7.00 9.00 @10.00 
Hominy feed ......... 25.00 26.00@27.00 
Bu ffalo— 
i. 8 Perec 28.50 31.00@31.50 
i Sen eeee ees Hens des 27.00 30.00@31.00 
Standard middlings ... 27.00 32.00@32.50 
Flour middlings ...... 30.50 36.00@36.50 
Red dog ........++..- 35.00 37.00@38.50 
Heavy mixed feed..... 30.00 35.50@36.00 
Gee NE nde eco edtsene 45.00 44.00@46.00 

Kansas City— 

... Lae 24. 26.00 @ 26.50 
| TT Te eee ee 2 25.00 @ 26.00 
Brown shorts 28.00 @ 29.00 


CO NORGE .ccccccance Buen 29.00 @31.00 
Red dog 36.50 @37.50 
Philadelphia— 





Winter bran ...... ... 83.00 34.50@35.00 
Pure bran ............ 33.00 34.00@34.50 
Spring bran ...... ... 31.00 33.50@34.00 
Spring middlings ..... 31.00 35.50@37.00 
Red dog ... ve .. 88.50 41.00@42.00 
Flour mid lings «sees 38.00 38.00@42.00 
Milwaukee- 
Winter ban ..... ... 26.50 28.00@28.75 
SAPP rrr e eer 26.00 28.00@29.00 
Middlings ............ 25.00 30.00@30.50 
Flour middlings ...... 28.00 33.00@34.00 
Red dog ........-+-.- 32.00 37.00@38.00 
Pe Cn. acccke a eenes 20.00 25.00@26.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 36.50 35.00@38.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 24.00 23.00@24.00 
Hominy feed* ....... .. 81.00 33.00@33.50 
GAUMGOM TOOES cc vcccecers 31.75 .....@32.75 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
NS PORT Cee Tree $8.30 $9.10 
ce ! are 7.00 9.10 
i; SEL. cco waewes eeu 6. ones 7.50 
ee GE cccccasecces 8.90 9.70 
BEIBWOUMOS cccccccscsces 5.70 6.50 
CD 020000660400 60 0% ‘ 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. $100 ‘Ibs. {March- 
April. 
Boston.—Linseed meal ruled dull last 


week, with little inquiry. Local stocks 
fair, but demand from consumers slow. 
On March 19, Buffalo shippers offered 
34 per cent meal at $49.20 ton, 45-day 
shipment, Boston points, in 100-lb sacks, 
with 32 per cent at $48.20, same ship- 
ment. Thirty-two per cent meal was 
offered by Edgewater shippers at $47@ 
50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 45-day shipment, 
Boston points. 





Buffalo—aActivity in linseed meal is 
below normal, with offerings light. Quo- 
tation, March 19, 34 per cent meal, $45 
ton. 








March April May 
6 13 20 27/3 1017 24]1 8 


15 22 29}5 12 19 26 


Range of Bran Prices 


June July August 


Spring Bran (Minneapolis) 


September 
10 17 24 31]7 1421 28] 4 11 18 25 


October November December 
-9 16 23 30}.6 13 20 27] 4 11 18 25 


See came enamenmamrr ane em 


Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) === 


Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 
Spring Bran (Boston). 


January February March 
1 8 15 22 29]5 1219 26/5 1219 
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CASH WHEAT 

Chicago.—There was more activity in 
the cash wheat market last week. Trad- 
ing basis was up, and demand more gen- 
eral. One of the local mills was in the 
market for supplies, and there was also 
a fair outside milling demand for both 
red and hard winters. The lower grades 
moved better, to be used for mixing pur- 
poses. Receipts were moderate, and of- 
ferings were readily disposed of. Basis 
for No. 1 red was 1%c over to 2c under 
May, No. 2 red 244,@2'2c under, No. 3 
red 4@6c under; No. 1 hard 1'4c over to 
2c under, No. 2 hard May price to 3c 
under, No. 3 hard 3@7c under; No. 1 
dark northern spring 5c over to 5c under, 
No. 2 dark northern 3c over to 7c under, 
No. 1 northern 3c over to 7c under. 

Minneapolis—An indifferent demand 
for cash wheat was reported throughout 
the week, notwithstanding the compara- 
tively light receipts. Mill buyers are 
rather apathetic, showing slight interest 
in only high test wheat of good protein 
content. Private stocks locally are rep- 
resented to be heavy. Shipping inquiry 
is negligible. Premiums on top grades 
are possibly Ic bu higher, but lower 
grades are unchanged. For 15 per cent 
protein wheat 7@10c bu over the May 
option is asked, 14 per cent 6@8c over, 
13 per cent 3@6c over, and 12 per cent 
I@4c over. 

Based on the close, March 22, the min- 
imum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.15 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.13; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.17, No. 1 northern $1.15; 


in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.14, No. 1 northern $1.12; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.03, No. 1 north- 


ern $1.01. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
19 was $1.40%@1.54%, and of No. 1 du- 
rum $1.39%@1.50%. No. 1 amber closed 
on March 22 at $1.40%@1.52%, and No. 
1 durum at $1.39%@1.48%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
19 was $1.32@1.43%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.31@1.38%. No. 1 dark closed 
March 22 at $1.29%@1.35%, and No. 1 
northern $1.28%@1.380%. 

Receipts of ogg in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1926, to March 19, 
1927, compared with the ‘corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted); 


1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 


Minneapolis .. 54,639 77,012 78,491 74,560 
Duluth ...... 33,846 65,758 91,188 26,261 
Totals ..... ‘BS, 482 132,77 1 169,679 100,811 


Duluth.—Futures were under pressure 
most of last week and lower, spring de- 
clining more than the durum. Business 
in the spot spring was small, due to 
limited offerings. ‘The cash basis gen- 
erally remained unchanged. No. 1 dark 
closed, March 19, at $1.337%,@1.42% 
bu; No, 2 dark, $1. 31% @1.38%%; No. 
3 dark, $1.27%,@1.36%; No. 1 north- 
ern spring, $1.827%,@1. 40%. Mill buyers 
backed away from paying the top pre- 
miums on amber, a reduction of 3c being 
recorded, No. Ll red improved 2@38c. 
Common sold readily to elevators, at- 
tributed to eastern and export interest 
in advance of opening of navigation. 
Fancy and medium grades moved slowly 
late last week. Some improvement was 
noted in the off grades, with a narrow- 
ing in discounts. Smutty was salable 
at wide discounts, Car loadings and ship- 
ments to outside points were fair. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


co ——Amber durum -~Durum— 
No. 1 No, 2 No. 1 No. 2 


March 
| 146% @M169% 144% @M169% 154% 154% 


14... 145% @1G8% 142% @168% 153% 153% 
16... 144% @167% 142% @167% 152% 152% 
16... 145% @168% 143% @168% 153% 152% 
17... 145% @165% 143% @165% 153% 163% 
18... 146% @165% 143% @165% 163% 153% 


19... 143% @163% 141% @163% 161% 161% 
Winnipeg.—The general tendency of 
prices has been downward, although all 
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declines have been strongly contested. At 
the lower levels, the trade anticipated 


some good export buying, but this 
proved disappointing, and local opera- 
tions were not sufficiently heavy to steady 
the market. In the cash market, offer- 
ings have been light, and buying proved 
about sufficient to absorb them. Demand 
for the contract grades has been fairly 
well sustained, but these are somewhat 
searce and trade is restricted. Inquiry 
for the lower grades has shown some 
improvement, but aggregate business 
done was small, Millers and exporters 
have done very little buying. Cash No. 
1 northern wheat, in store, Fort William 
and Port Arthur, closed, March 19, at 
$1.39% bu. 

Kansas City.—The better grades of 
wheat were in good demand, with ordi- 
nary grades somewhat slow. Millers 
and shippers to mills were the principal 
buyers. Prices are 3@4c lower than a 
week ago, and on March 19 were: hard 
wheat, No. 1 $1.2844@1.25% bu, No. 2 
$1.28@1.35, No. 3 $1.27142@1.34, No. 4 
$1.26@1.32%2; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.27@ 
1.29, No. 2 $1.2614@1.28, No. 3 $1.26@ 
1.27, No. 4 $1.2442@1.25. 

St. Lowis.—Demand for soft wheat is 
possibly a little better, although only 
good heavy test grain was really want- 
ed, and principally by one class of buy- 
ers. Offerings of hard wheat light, but 
call very limited. Receipts last week 
were 270 cars, against 222 in the pre- 
vious week, Cash prices, March 19: No. 
1 red $1.30@1.31 bu, No. 2 red $1.28@ 
1,30, No. 3 red $1.30@1.31; No. 1 hard 
$1.364.@1.87%2, No. 2 hard $1.36. 

Milwaukee.—After declining steadily 
last week, the cash wheat market closed 
weak, with a net decline of 3@4c bu. 
Offerings were light, but demand was 
good only for the choice grades, which 
were scarce. Receipts were 28 cars, 
against 29 in the previous week, and 38 
a year ago. Closing quotations, March 
19: No. 1 hard winter, $1.35@1.37 bu; 


No. 1 red winter, $1.81@1.83; No. 1 
mixed, $1.29@1.31; No. 1 durum, $1.27 
@1.28. 

YX > Toledo millers 





were again out of the market last week, 
and not bidding for wheat. The bid 
of the Toledo grain trade was $1.26 bu, 
10c under Chicago May, for No. 2 red, 
Toledo rate points, March 18, 


Indianapolis.—Movement of wheat 
from this territory is slow. Receipts 


generally are light, and demand from 
millers remains quiet. Some wheat is 
moving to Ontario and other northern 
points, but the movement is less than 
that of a month ago. Cash prices, March 
19: No. 2 red, $1.21@1.22 bu; No. 2 hard, 
$1.23@1.25. 

Nashville-—Wheat continues in fair 
demand, with moderate activity in move- 
ment, The general trend of prices last 
week was lower. No. 2 red, with bill, 
was quoted, March 19, $1.45@1.48 bu, 
Nashville. 


New York.—Wheat showed some 
weakness over the lack of export de- 
mand and the unfavorable action of for- 
eign markets. Cash grain quotations, 
New York, March 19: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.46 bu; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.61; No. 2 hard winter, 





f.o.b., export, $1.50; No. 1 northern Man- 
itoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.64%; 
No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., export, nomi- 
nal. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on March 19 
was 3%@4%,c lower than in the preced- 
ing week, with export demand good and 
stocks, about one third more Canadian 
than domestic, showing dn increase of 
156,000 bus. Closing prices, March 19: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $1.384% bu; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.35%; 
southern No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.341%, No. 3 $1.301%, No. 4 $1.26%%, No. 
5 $1.22%; range of southern vessel lots, 
$1.20@1.37%. Most arrivals went to ex- 
port elevators. Exports included 284,- 
038 bus domestic and 210,550 Canadian. 
Receipts of Canadian wheat last week 
were 307,819 bus; stock, 1,461,460. 

Philadelphia.— Wheat is quiet and 3%/2c 
lower, influenced by good crop reports. 
Quotations, March 19, car lots in export 
elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.40% bu; 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.36%2. 

Buffalo—Mills are not interested in 
cash offerings of milling wheat, most 
of them having stocks sufficient to last 
them until May, at the present rate of 
output. There are liberal offerings of 
soft winter, with the trade making bids 
far below shippers’ ideas. 

San Francisco.—Wheat is inactive. Of- 
ferings are light and mills show no in- 


terest. Milling was quoted at $2.30 per 
100 lbs, March 18, Receipts last week, 
648 tons. 


Portland.—Wheat trading was limited 
last week. Exporters were in the mar- 
ket for both white and red, but farmers 
offered very little. Closing bids at the 
Merchants’ Exchange, March 19: Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.34 bu; hard white, 
Federation, soft white and western 
white, $1.82; hard winter and northern 
spring, $1.30; western red, $1.28. 

Seattle—Export and milling demand 
for wheat was quiet last week. Cash 
quotations, No. 1, sacked, to arrive, 
coast, March 18: soft white, $1.35 bu; 
western white and northern spring, 
$1.35; hard winter, $1.824%; western 
red, $1.31142; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.36 
@1,37. 

Ogden.—Wheat receipts in Ogden last 
week were very light, road and weather 
conditions affecting deliveries to country 
points. Investigation by Ogden dealers 
and millers has indicated that farmers 
have considerable grain which they plan 
to market when roads improve. Wheat 
was 3c bu lower, following the eastern 
price trend. Prices were based as fol- 
lows, March 19: No. 2 northern spring, 
$1.20@1.28 bu; No. 2 dark hard Turkey, 
$1.15@1.26; No. 2 hard winter, 99c@ 
$1.15; No. 2 soft white, $1.03@1.10,— 
milling-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden. 

Great Falls—Farmers who have been 
holding for higher prices are now selling 
freely. Choice No. 1 dark northern 
spring, on March 19, was quoted at $1.18 
bu, delivered at Great Falls. 


Toronto—Ontario winter wheat is of- 
fered freely at country points where 
roads are open. Mills have more than 
enough for present needs, and prices are 
easy. Quotations, March 19: good mill- 
ing grain, in wagonloads at mill doors, 
$1.20 bu; car lots, on track, country 
points, $1.25@1.30. Western spring 
wheat declined 3%c during the week, 
and No. 1 northern is selling at $1.554% 
bu, track, bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—The trading basis on rye was 
up a little late last week. Demand was 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


Wheat to Mar. 12°27 


SPS Cre ree 32,000 
United Kingdom . 147,000 
Other Europe ... 704,000 
CORRES. ccccevess (t12eecee ae 
Other countries ...0sciees 114,000 

Ss se Nn 600s os *997,000 


Wheat flour, United States 
and Canadian in transit. *173,000 








Week ending ‘ July 1 to 
Mar. 13, '26 Mar. 5, °27 “Mar. 12°27 Mar. 13, '26 
eer 98,000 7,870,000 1,695,000 
196,000 263,000 32,666,000 9,613,000 
72,000 527,000 50,690,000 11,059,000 
‘sthss j. “sated 18,097,000 11,907,000 
68,000 44,000 16,046,000 5,926,000 
336,000 9: 32,000 125,369,000 40,200,000 
199,000 337,000 11,942,000 9,528,000 
ee ee 358,000 41,000 683,000 12,489,000 23,369,000 
SE aa<o0 shed we 0.0.00 46.00e- 518,000 321,000 552,000 13,461,000 16,425,000 
CE 60:62 6055.00%% A vhaeeas 30,000 17,000 ove’ +04 3,699,000 23,472,000 
| PPT Priv ee Per Ee rrr ee 379,000 .uecec 000 7,958,000 6,661,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: 


wheat, 113,000 bus; won M6. 800 bbls. 








fair, and shipments of 20,000 to 25,000 
bus were made out of store. No. 1 was 
quoted at $1.00% bu. Cash oats were 
steady, and a fair demand prevailed al] 
of the week. No. 2 white were quoted 
at 4842c bu, No. 3 white 41% @44'c, and 
No. 4 white 34@38c. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending March 19, ‘and the 
closing prices on March 21, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats 43@45%,c, 43@44c; No. 
2 rye, 92%,@98%,c, 927,@95%ec; barley, 
55@ 5c, 55@75e. 

Duluth.—There is limited demand for 
barley. Malting offers the best sale. East- 
ern buyers are not showing much _ in- 
terest. Not a bushel has moved out by 
rail lately, nor is any business booked for 
shipping at the opening of navigation. 
The absence of oat receipts and offer- 
ings holds up trade. Buyers show a 
readiness to absorb supplies, but farm- 
ers are not disposed to sell. Only the 
choice interest feeders, elevators want- 
ing the ordinary. No. 3 white remain 
unchanged at Chicago May price to 2c 
under. A break in rye prices last week 
increased buying interest, although de- 
mand was not sufficiently broad to stop 
the decline. Some export business was re- 
ported. The spot market holds well, 
compared with the futures. Discounts 
on some of the off grades have narrowed. 

Winnipeg.—The coarse grain markets 
showed an improved activity last week, 
rye especially being in good demand. A 
very satisfactory volume of business was 
reported in this grain, European buyers 
taking large supplies. Liquidation in oats 
has been heavy, but appeared to be 
rather easily absorbed, and prices held 
about steady. Speculative buying of bar- 
ley was a feature of the week, and some 
export business was reported. Quota- 
tions, March 19: No, 2 Canadian western 
oats 58%c bu, barley 7l%2c and rye 
96°%c, basis Fort William. 

Milwaukee.—Coarse grains were low- 
er last week. Rye samples declined 3@4c 
in sympathy with wheat, while oats are 
off 2@3c, and barley is down Ic. While 
offerings of rye were light, demand was 
only fair, being confined to the best 
grades, which are scarce. Receipts were 
19 cars, against 22 in the previous week 
and 4 a year ago. Oats were steady only 
for the better qualities. The bulk of of- 
ferings is mediocre. Barley is slow and 
quiet. Closing quotations, March 19: No. 
2 rye, 9742@98c bu; No. 3 white oats, 
42'.(@46c; malting barley, 73@83c. 

San Francisco.—Barley is very strong 
with an active demand from exporters 
and feeders. Movement to southern Cali- 
fornia and the Northwest is still heavy. 
Offerings from the country are light, and 
opinion is that all stocks will be cleaned 
up before new crop. Quotations, March 
18, basis 100’s, sacked: feed, $1.47; 
shipping, $1.65. Receipts last week, 
6,570 tons; exports, 14,929. The scarcity 
of oats made it possible to move some 
eastern here at $1.80 per 100 lbs, sacked, 
on March 19. California were quoted at 
$1.75, sacked, for feed. Receipts last 
week, 70 tons. 

Boston.—Old oats for shipment were 
quoted, March 19, at 63@72c bu for 
regular 40@42-lb; old regular 38@40-lb, 
59@62c; new regular 38@40-lb, 58@59c; 
36@38-lb, 55@57c; 34@36-lb, 54@56c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, March 19: No. 
2 white, domestic, 55%c bu; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 504/2c. 

Philadelphia.—Oats last week were al- 
ternately higher and lower, and closed 
quiet and easy, but without net change. 
Offerings are moderate but ample. Quo- 
tations, March 19: No. 2 white, 5614@ 
574%4c bu; No. 3 white, 534%2@55%ac. 

Pittsburgh.—Little activity was noted 
in oats last week. A few small lot sales 
were about the only feature. Offerings 
were light. Quotations, March 19: No. 
2 white, 53@53%c bu; No. 3 white 49@ 
50c. 


Toronto.—Business in coarse grains is 
fair. Barley has advanced Ic bu, while 
American corn has declined lc and west- 
ern oats %ec. Quotations, March 19: On- 
tario oats (nominal) 53@55c bu, barley 
67@80c, rye 98c@$1, car lots, track, 
country points; No. 2 American yellow 
corn, all-rail from Chicago, Hamilton 
freights, 82c; No. 3 Canadian western 
oats 67%c, all-rail, delivered, Ontario 
points. 
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GRAIN FUTURES— MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Mch. May July May July 
cosee| aaa 132% 136% 137% 
16 --+ 138% 132% 137% 138% 
17 .-- 136% 131% 135% 136% 
18 -- 136% 131 135 135% 
cece See 129% 132% 133% 
91 --- 134% 129% 132 133 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Mch May July May July 
15 ae 124% 133% 129% 
16 -- 130% 124% 134% 130 
17 .- 128% 122% 132 129 
18 -- 128% 122% 134 «e 
19 os (| 12 129% 127% 
91 126% 121 129% 
‘New York (domestic) Seattle 
Mch May July May July 
15 cs 136 135% 129% 
16 -- 141% 136% 135% 129% 
17 «ae 135% 135 129% 
18 -o+ 138% 135 134% 129% 
19 -. 136% 133% 133% 129 
21 --- 136% 132% 133 129 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Mch May July May July 
15.....-. 140% 138% 142% 139% 
16 o<s ae 139% 143% 140% 
M...cce 160% 137% 143% 139% 
ees 137% 143% 139% 
Bounces Oe 136% 141% 138 
21 .++ 138% 136% 142 138% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Mc! March May May June 
15 oo. 2a 149% 129 30 
16 --- 153% 148% 129% 130% 
17 oo Bee 149% 129 130 
18 oem ae 149% ° oe 
4 --- 163% 148% 
21 ~oe 162% 147% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Mch May July May July 
15. 76% 80% 74% 17% 
16 77% 81% 75% 78% 
17 76% 80% 74% 77% 
18. 75% 79% 713% 76% 
19 74% 78% 72% 75% 
ee 74% 718% 72% 75% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Mch May July May July 
15. 45% 45% 43% 44% 
16 45% 46% 44% 44% 
17 45% 455% 43% 44% 
C—O 44% 45% 43 43% 
19. 44% 44% 42% 43% 
21 44% 45 425% 43% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Mch May July May July 
er 103% 101% 96% 97% 
16. 103% 101% 97% 98 
17 102% 101 96% 97% 
18 1023 99% 95% 97 
19 100% 98 93% 95 
21 99% 97% 92% 94% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Mch May July May July 
..cse SEIS 221 219% 222% 
iaweua 219% 222% 220% 223 
Biescues 219% 223 220% 222% 
| ee 218% 221% 219 221% 
See 216% 219% 217% 220% 
ee 215% 218% 217 219% 





Pittsburgh.—There was little activity 
in linseed meal last week, buying being 
principally in small lots. Offerings were 
light. Quotation, March 19, $47.70 ton. 


United States—Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 


States at the close of the week ending 
March 19, as reported to the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in 
bushels: 
Canadian 
American in bond 
WOR ccccccscseveses 56,929,000 8,457,000 
De -o6 cbsteuceeensens 14,375,000 1,164,000 
GPM cccccdoss 61,600,000 §« ...... 
a 5,456,000 942,000 
GORD ccrcccevscesssess 41,498,000 70,000 
PEBBNOOE cccccceccescs 2,034,000 17,000 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending March 19, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis 57 84 16 37 796 732 
Chicago ...... 41 27 os ee ee es 
Dul.-Superior.. 58 52 105 981,255 705 
New York .... 143 ° eee 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
Week ending———, July 1, 1926, to 





_ 


Mch. 12 Mch. 5 Mar. 12, 1927 
“eee 06™Ct~—<“—«i~iti‘s~s—sés 4,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 


into flour for export, bus: 
-—— Week ending——_ 
Mch. 12 Mch. 5 
23,000 42,000 


July 1, 1926, to 
Mch. 12, 1927 
12,116,000 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on March 18, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat om Barley Flax 
Ogibvies .ccccess 1,015 345 
Gi He Bostccevees 3,911 299 267 408 
Northland ...... 5,399 468 785 e* 
Ce, GROWS sccees 1,255 72 275 1,166 
Sask. Co-op, No. 4 4,204 215 572 453 
BIO. 6 acccseces ,844 215 415 221 
Private elevators. 18,907 1,457 2,395 283 
pS  ereeree ys re 7,813 . 102 
TORR ocsaines 48,347 2,805 5,157 2,531 
WORF GMO saicaces 47,516 7,117 6,172 2,279 
Receipts .....6% 1,635 135 355 11 
Rail shipments . 527 108 44 7 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard.... 36 Durum ...... 1,185 
No. 1 northern ee 133 
No. 2 northern 1,346 Winter ...... 2 
Dk. 1 & 2 nor. 1,335 White spring. 127 
No. 3 northern 1,703 Others ....... 12,887 
Pees. Be a aeewess 1,157 Private 18,907 
WO. BG veccoces BED BORE accccns 7,812 
SS Pere ee 386 cemuutieuianiet 
errr ey 167 ee 48,347 
Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 2 C. W. SB GEMeRe .e sce 657 
No. 3 C. W BOG PRIVECe .cusse 1,456 
Ex. 1 feed.... 5 —— 
B GORE vevcsas 193 .. , | eres 2,805 
BOE cs tcsvs 155 





Buffalo.—Decline in the oats futures 
market weakened holders’ ideas, and 
while no sales were made during the 
week’s sessions, offerings were cleaned 
up after the close each day. Heavy 
white oats are readily salable at a pre- 
mium; few of that grade, however, ar- 
rive on spot. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, 


shipments and stocks of wheat 


at the principal distributing centers, as re- 


ported for the 


week 


bushels (000’s omitted), 











ending March 19, in 


with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Bipls. ..0<- 22 462 82010,450 7,207 
Kan. City. 795 336 10,152 3,926 
Cc 3 $ : 223 216 ‘a _ 
New York. 1, 410 1,016 773 2,486 2,754 
Boston _ ° 266 439 59 
Baltimore... 5 525 209 2,611 868 
Philadelphia 693 297 1,476 1,331 
Milwaukee... 38 12 . ea 
Dul.-Sup. 524 317 9,385 9,319 
Toledo 190 54 ° ° 
Buffalo 4,550 7,766 





Barley—Keceipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, 


shipments and stocks of barley 


at the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending March 19, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis 147 313 175 427 2,183 3,561 
Kansas City.. 6 ees 5 73 
Chicago —- 84 4 45 a ois 
New York 145 289 195 570 921 188 
Boston ...... coe oS css Te ese Ee 
Baltimore ... 8 140 39 301 198 224 
Philadelphia . oon 3 10 41 1 
Milwaukee 98 211 36 r > Sara ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 22 30 16 501 732 
Buffalo ...... . 232 1,116 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 


the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 19, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis 166 414 79 575 11,945 19,641 
Kan. City .. 66 88 75 174 713 4,087 
Chicago .... 963 568 567 697 es ae 
New York.. 112 356 14 296 793 950 
Boston 19 65 ° oes 27 41 
Baltimore 11 18 15 67 88 
Philadelphia 28 90 28 61 183 162 
Milwaukee.. 222 208 84 93 — es 
Duluth-Sup. 2 120 25 13 7,997 11,316 
Toledo .... 94 141 131 216 ote ea 
Buffalo oe 4,618 3,329 





ye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 


the principal 
week ending 
omitted), 


Mar 


1927 
Minneapolis .. 38 
Kansas City.. 6 
Chicago ..... 22 
New York 234 
BosteR .cccce 1 
Baltimore .... 31 
Philadelphia 2 
Milwaukee ... 27 


with comparisons: 


distributing centers for the 
ch 19, in bushels (000's 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
113 49 34 3,597 3,534 
4 1 . 175 146 
13 33 SB see ees 
168 570 724 453 
os 6 5 
1 ee -- 327 39 
> 20 8 67 7 
7 5 15 ° 
64 71 5,421 
675 


Dul.-Superior. 20 
Buffalo ‘ 








Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 


for the week 
(000’s omitted), 


ending 


March 
with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments 


19, 


in bushels 


1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 86 
Kansas City.. 155 
Chicago ..... 786 
New York 103 
BOGOR .2ccvee 1 
Baltimore ... 72 
Philadelphia . 19 
Milwaukee ... 67 
Dul.-Superior. . 1 
Teeae 8606-56 68 
Buffalo ...... 


298 
403 
2,211 
29 

1 

40 

9 

77 

4 

84 


179 
868 
17 


9 


“Ino. 


86 


33 


Stocks 
1111,698 576 
131 4,921 5,388 
$52 ... eee 

86 79 

oe 2 13 
78 326 469 
41 47 232 
63... 
eae 15 ee 
BS ses ees 
- 4,446 2,477 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible 
Following are 


stocks of wheat held on Ma 


Bradstreet’ 


Grain Supply 


s returns of 


rch 12, in the 


United States, Canada and the United King- 


dom, and the supply on passa 


ge for Europe; 


also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 


the United States and Canada, 











with com- 





parisons, in bushels (0000's omitted): 
Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Mch. 13, 
Wheat— Mch. 12 vious week 1926 
United States*.. 55,524 1,294 41,371 
United Statest. —168 3,044 
Canada —25 3,027 
Totals - 171,957 —1,487 147,442 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply ee aa 
Totals ae et . 279,500 3,600 57,600 
American and Unitea Kingdom 
supply— 
Totals 251,457 2,113 205,042 


CORN—United States and Canada— 


Totals ‘ . 61,602 +1,553 38,615 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

Totals . 57,129 1,425 80,532 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. 


Combined aggregate whea 


tContinent excluded. 


t visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
United States—__, 
East Pacific 

1926— of Rockies Coast Totals 
Oe & 200%. 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
MOE, | ccvcce ote 959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
Sept. 1 9,728,000 3,156,000 72,884,000 
Gee B cones 31° 780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
mao weane 77,714,000 3,461,000 81,175,000 
os S woene 75,947,000 2,963,000 78,910,000 

007 
Ja B evces 68,125,000 2,686,000 70,811,000 

Week ending— 

Pan © e650 58,423,000 2,400,000 60,823,000 
Feb. 12 59,101,000 2,524,000 61,625,000 
Feb. 19 59,647,000 2,724,000 62,371,000 
Feb. 26 58,454,000 2,817,000 61,271,000 
Mech. 5 56,818,000 3,307,000 60,125,000 
Mch. 12 55,524,000 3,139,000 658,663,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 

and Canada dom and 

Canada both coasts afloat® 

July 1 39,900,000 56,386,000 63,300,000 
Aug. 1 .... 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
Sept. 1 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
Oct. 1 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
Nov. 1 83,719,000 164,894,000 42,400,000 
a 1124, 763,000 203,673,000 39,700,000 
Jan. 1 796,000 188,607,000 48,000,000 

Ww eek a 
Feb. 5 -+114,411,000 175,234,000 69,300,000 
Feb. 12 tie 300,000 174,925,000 75,200,000 
Feb. 19 ...114,146,000 176,517,000 75,100,000 
Feb. 26 ...115,350,000 176,621,000 74,100,000 
Mch. 6 ....113,319,000 173,444,000 75,900,000 
Mch. 12 -113,294,000 171,957,000 79,500,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

Month— Week ending— 
July 1 ....109,686,000 Feb. 6....244,534,000 
Aug. 1... .110,649,000 Feb. 12 ...250,125,000 
Sept. 1...133,277,000 Feb. 19 ...251,617,000 
Oct. 1 ....170,478,000 Feb. 26 ...250,721,000 
Nov. 1 ....207,204,000 Mch, 5 .249, ty 000 
Dec. 1 ....243,373,000 Mch.12 ..251,457,000 
Jan. 1 ....236,607,000 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell's Commercial Ne 
United States wheat stocks sz 
as follows, in bushels (000's o 
Movement, July 1- 

Mch. 5 
Receipts from farms. .6 
Exports 
POE se cccnan dees 

Stocks on Mch. 5 
At terminals 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 84,! 
Week's decrease .... 5,770 


1926-27 
7,000 
219 





ws estimates 
and movement 
mitted): 


1925-26 1924-25 
507,000 666,000 
39,040 162,465 

2,720 4,929 


82,446 


354 62, 
77 


2,454 
6,973 
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Movement of Wheat Prices 
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Corn 


or #% PRODUCTS 


New Orleans—Demand for corn was 
fair last week, and the export call was 
better. Exports through New Orleans 
last week were 30,618 bus, as follows: 
Rotterdam, 17,144; Progreso, 8,100; Ha- 
vana, 3300; Kingston, 1,875; Cozumel, 
200. Quotations, March 17: No. 2 yel- 
low 90c bu, No. 3 89c; No. 2 white 90c, 
No. 3 89c; yellow chops, $1.70 per 100 
Ibs; hominy feed, $1.75; standard meal, 
$1.80. 

Memphis. 
only for immediate 





Buying of corn meal is still 
requirements, which 
are smaller than expected. Cream, basis 
24's, was reported sold as low as $3.30 
bbl early last week. Quotations, March 
19, 8340@3.50 bbl; cash No. 3 white 
corn, 68'/2c bu; corn bran, #25 ton. 

St. Louis.—A fair demand for corn 
prevailed on the declines, and offerings 
are pretty well cleaned up. Industries 
and elevators were the principal buyers. 
Elevators continue moderate hedging 
operations, and there have been limited 
purchases for account of mills and local 
trade. Receipts last week were 209 cars, 
against 374 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, March 19: No. 3 corn 67¢ bu, No. 
4 corn 62@63c, No. 5 corn 60c¢; No. 3 
yellow 70¥%,c, No. 4 yellow 64@65'2c, 
No. 5 yellow 60',@62c; No. 3 white 
67c, No. 4 white 65c. 

Chicago.— Business in corn goods was 
a little better last week than during the 
previous one, In that a few single car 
lots were sold by local mill representa 
tives. Corn flour was quoted, March 19, 
at $1.70 per 100 lbs, corn meal $1.70, 
cream meal $1.70 and hominy $1.70. The 
local cash corn market was stronger, and 
demand was fair, considering the moder 
ate receipts. No. 4 mixed was quoted at 
63,.@64\2c bu, No. 5 mixed 65'4c, No. 
6 mixed BOY, M6120; No. 3 yellow 69% 
@70'2,c, No. 4 yellow 64@66c, No. 5 yel 
low 62420@,632c, No. 6 yellow 60@ 6lise; 
No. 5 white 62.@63c, No. 6 white 591% 
@b61Y2¢. 

Milwaukee.—Light offerings 
caused a sharp advance in premiums on 
corn samples, There is a good demand 
from industries and shippers for the bet 
ter qualities, but the bulk of offerings 
consists of moist and off color grain. 
Receipts were 45 cars, against 97 in the 
previous week, and 52 a year ago. Clos 
ing quotations, March 19: No. 4 yellow, 
65Y,@67%4ce bu; No. 4 white, 62440 
65 4c; No. 4 mixed, 624,@65\c. 

Minneapolis.—The corn market — is 
quiet, but premiums, or rather discounts, 
are a little firmer, compared with the 
option. Demand is mostly local, though 
some is being sold daily for shipment to 
the Pacific Coast. No. 3 yellow is quot- 
ed at 5@7e bu under the Chicago May, 
No. 4 yellow 8@10c under, No. 5 yellow 
11@18e under, and No, 6 yellow 138@17e 
under. Mixed corn holds at 2c bu under 
yellow. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
19 was 66@71'%2c; the closing price on 
March 21 was 674/,(a 69Y%ec. White corn 
meal was quoted at Minneapolis on 
March 22 at $4.60@4.70 per 200 Ibs, and 
yellow at $4.50@4.60. 

Kansas City. 


have 


Offerings of suitable 
quality grades of corn were unequal to 
demand last week. Prices, March 19: 
white, No. 2 71@724%2c bu, No. 3 66% 
@I0%2.c, No. 4 63Y2.@68e; yellow, No. 2 
T38@715Y.c, No. & T0M73\%c, No. 4 65a 
70%c; mixed, No. 2 70@73c, No, 3 66% 
@W0’%c, No. 4 63Y.@68e; cream meal, 
basis cotton 24's, $3.60 bbl; corn bran, 
#26 ton; hominy feed, $26, 

Indianapolis.-A fair demand is re- 
ported for corn, Last week, orders were 
more frequent and prices firmer. The 
better grades seem to be most wanted. 
Quotations, March 19: No. 5 white 55@ 
58e bu, No. 6 white 53@56c; No. 4 yel- 
low 545 Sic, No. 5 yellow 514%2@55c; No. 
4 mixed 52Y,@ 56e, No. 5 mixed 51@ 
53 '%’c. 

Nashville.—Local trade in corn con- 
tinues below average for this period of 
the year. Purchasers in the South are 
light, and general movement is slack. 
Ohio River points are offering corn, but 
there is no pressure to sell. The market 
was lower last weck. 


Quotations, March 
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19: No. 2 white 79@8ic bu, No. 3 white 
73a@i5e; No. 2 yellow 84@86c, No. 3 
yellow 80@82c. Improvement is report- 
ed in demand for corn meal, and better 
‘rade is predicted when spring weather 
arrives. Quotation, March 19: degermi- 
nated meal, basis 96-lb paper or cloth 
bags, $1.75@185 per 100 lbs. 

Baltimore.—Corn was 3%c lower on 
contract grade than in the previous week, 
with movement good but demand quiet. 
Arrivals included 52,944 bus by rail and 
20,084 by boat. Closing price of No. 2 
spot, March 19, 774/2c bu. Near-by yellow 
cob was unchanged at $4 bbl. Sales of 
corn reported for the week were all 
southern, viz: 1,250 bus No. 2 white at 
79'4,c, 633 No. 2 yellow at 79'4c, 1,850 
No. 3 yellow at 76%4¢ and 3500 No. 2 
white at 79'42c. Domestic No. 2 yellow, 
track, closed at 83c, or 2c down from 
the previous week. Corn meal and hom- 
iny were steady but in moderate demand 
at $1.95@2.10 per 100 lbs for desirable 
stock. 


Pittsburgh.—Sales of corn and corn 
products were light last week, with of- 
ferings fair. Best grades of corn ap- 
peared to be the best sellers. Quota- 
tions, March 19: No. 2 yellow, shelled, 
81'1.(@82c bus; No. 3 yellow, shelled, 
78(a, 79c; corn meal, table, $2.10 per 100 
Ibs. 

Buffalo.—_Demand continues active for 


all grades of corn, and holders are firm 
in their ideas. Prices last week were in 
line with the Chicago futures. Local in- 
dustries are working full time, and us- 
ing all dry corn available. Quotations, 
March 19: No. 3 yellow, 77%,@78%c bu; 
cracked corn, $36 ton; gluten feed, 
$56.65, 

Boston.—Gluten feed was unchanged, 
March 19, at $39.90 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, 
March and April shipment. Gluten meal 
was offered in a limited way at $50.65. 
Hominy feed was dull and lower at 
$33.50. Granulated corn meal was quiet 
at $2.10 for yellow, bolted yellow at $2.05 
and feeding meal and cracked corn at 
$1.75, all in 100-lb sacks. Old No. 2 
yellow corn for shipment all-rail was 
quoted at 94@96e bu, with No. 3 yellow 
92@914c; new No. 2 yellow, 91@93c; new 
No. 3 yellow, 87@89c. 

Philadelphia.—_In the absence of im- 
portant business in corn, the market is 
nominal and quotations are omitted. Corn 
goods are dull and easier, with moderate 
but ample offerings. Quotations, March 
19, in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.25@ 
2.30; white cream meal, fancy, $2.25@ 

2.30; pearl hominy and grits, $2.25@2.30, 
yellow corn 
with no Cali- 

Demand is 


San Francisco.— Kastern 
still dominates the market, 
fornia or Argentine offered, 


good, Sorghums are scarce and demand 
light. Quotations, March 18: eastern 
No. 2 yellow, bulk, $1.80 per 100 Ibs, 


receipts last week being 400 tons; east- 
ern Kafir and milo, $1.55 and $1.65, bulk, 
respectively; California milo and Egyp- 
tian corn, $1.75 and $2, sacked, re- 
spectively. 





Oatmeal millers in western 
Canada report no change in demand. Do- 


W innipeg.- 


mestic sales of rolled oats and oatmeal 
are very light, and export trade, al- 
though fairly steady, is of small propor- 
tions. Prices show no change. Quota- 
tions, March 19: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, $3.10, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Toronto.—Oatmeal prices are holding 
close to cost, and mills say all business 
offering meets with keen competition. 
Lists have not changed since a week ago. 
Quotations, March 19: rolled oats $6.30 
bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, car lots, deliv- 
ered, and $6.80 in mixed cars; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

Montreal.—Rolled oats and oatmeal 
continue in fair demand, bulk goods and 
packages sharing the business about 
equally. Quotations, March 18: rolled 
oats $3.25 per 90-lb jute bag and oat- 
meal 10 per cent more, both subject to 
the usual 1 per cent cash discount. 

Buffalo.—Local oatmeal mills are run- 
ning full time, demand is excellent, and 


offerings ample. Prices show no change. 
Quotations, March 19: rolled oats, 3@ 
3.20 per 90-lb sack; reground oat feed, 
$12@12.50 ton; fine oat groats, $56@57; 
ground feeding oats, $55. 

Boston—A good demand exists for 
oatmeal, with market steady. Rolled 
was quoted at $3.30 and cut and ground 
at $3.63, all in 90-lb sacks, on March 19. 


Philadelphia.—Oatmeal sells _ slowly. 
Supplies are small but ample. Quota- 


tion, March 19, $3.50@3.60 per 100-lb 
sack for ground. 

Chicago.—Domestic demand for oat 
goods is fairly active, but export in- 
quiries are negligible. Rolled oats were 
quoted, March 19, at $2.75 per 90-lb sack, 
and oatmeal at $3.05 per 100 lbs. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on March 19 at $2.80 per 90 lbs. 





Mancina tad for linseed meal 
is described as fair, with new business 


fairly satisfactory. Shipping directions 
are abundant, and mills are behind in 
getting out shipments. Meal is priced 
at $48@48.50 ton at Minneapolis, $48.50 
at Chicago, $46 at Toledo and $45 at 
Buffalo, these quotations being about 
unchanged from a week ago. Some ex- 
port inquiry is coming in, but foreign 
buyers’ ideas are below quoted prices. 
Cake for April shipment is offered at 
$36.50 ton, f.a.s.. New York; May-Au- 
gust, $35.50. 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis — Duluth 











Track Toarr. Track May July 
March 2.20% 2.18% 2.23% 2.19% 2.22% 
March 2.21% 2.19% 2.24% 2.20% 2.23 
March . 2.21% 2.19% 2.22% 2.20% 2.22% 
March 18. 2.20% 2.20% 2.23 2.19 2.21% 
March 19. 2.18% 2.16% 2.19% 2.17% 2.20% 
March 21. 2.17% 2.15% 2.19 2.17 2.19% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1926, to 
March 19, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


o—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 








Minneapolis ... 7,271 8,619 1,725 ase 
Duluth ....... 7,049 8,594 5,253 7,633 
(eee 14,320 17,213 6,978 9,735 


—The futures market last week 
showed the first indication of activity 
and breadth since last fall. Weaker Ar- 
gentine cables, fairly large local receipts 
and hedging against cash purchases 
eventually told on the market, and quo- 
tations on March 19 registered a net 
mixed decline of 3@3%,c, compared with 
March 12. With better receipts, the cash 
market improved. Arrivals contained 
considerable sample grade, that moved at 
varied limits. Crushers dropped outside 
bids on the choice to a basis of 2c under 
to 6c over May, due to increased supply 
early in the week. Elevators cared for 
the ordinary and low stuff. 

Chicago.—There is no urgent demand 
for linseed meal. Sales are scattered, 
and only in single car lots. Prices are 
a little easier. Linseed meal was quot- 
ed, March 19, at $48.50 ton. 

Winnipeg—Demand for linseed oil 
cake and meal continues active, at steady 
prices. Local manufacturers find a 
ready sale for their output, mostly in the 
domestic market, while export inquiry re- 
mains brisk. Quotations, March 19: oil 
cake, in bags, $41 ton, and oil meal 
$43. Liquidation in flaxseed on this mar- 
ket has been heavy, and considerably in 
excess of the demand that has existed 
for this grain. Crushing interests have 
neglected it, and very little business has 
been registered. Closing price, March 19, 
for No. 1 flaxseed, in store, Fort Wil- 
liam, $1.87% bu. 

Milwaukee.—Linseed meal is relatively 
firm, but supplies have become available 
at 50c under the market, largely owing 
to the weakness exhibited by cottonseed 
meal. The fact that production of lin- 
seed meal is light and producers are not 
offering liberally is the mainstay of the 
market, for demand is limited. Quota- 
tion, March 19, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $49@ 
49.50 ton. 


Duluth. 





Paraguay’s foreign trade in 1925 was 
$32,332,980, an increase of 34 per cent 
over 1924, 
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Rye Propucts 


Minneapolis.—Rye options are firm, in 
comparison with wheat, so that local ask- 
ing prices on flour are out of line with 
the East; at least the bids received by 
Minneapolis mills on pure white are too 





low for consideration. They are passing 
up these offers, preferring to store their 
product rather than sell at what they say 
would be a loss. Pure white flour is held 
at $5.40@5.60 bbl, in 98-Ib cottons, pure 
medium at $4.95@5.10, and pure dark 
at $3.80@4.25, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 12,899 bbls flour, compared with 
11,438, made by three mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 

Milwaukee.—The extreme weakness ex- 
hibited by rye last week, following the 
trend of cash wheat prices, created a rye 
flour market devoid of any feature save 
its dullness. With rye in the cash mar- 
ket again well under $1 bu, the trade 
deems asking limits on flour far out 
of line, but mills generally are refusing 
to entertain bids unless they represent 
at least a small margin of profit. Prices 
are largely nominal, but represent a re- 
duction of 15@20c bbl. Quotations, 
March 19: pure white $5.50@5.75 bbl, 
pure medium $5.20@5.30, and pure dark 
$3.75@4.15, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Duluth.—Outside inquiry for rye flour 
is light. Most of the offers received 
last week were too low for acceptance. 
The weakness displayed in the rye mar- 
ket seems to have broken the confidence 
of buyers, who mark time, awaiting low- 
er prices. Local buyers follow their cus- 
tomary policy of limiting purchases to 
meet requirements. Quotations, March 
10, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure 
white, $6.05 bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.50; 
No. 3 dark, $3.60; No. 5 blend, $6; No. 
8 rye, $4.90. 

Chicago.—Users are not inclined to en- 
ter the market when prices are declin- 
ing, and sales last week were confined 
to scattered single cars. Directions are 
fair, however. The local output totaled 
4,000 bbls last week, against 2,000 the 
previous week. White was quoted, on 
March 19, at $5.25@5.55 bbl, jute, me- 
dium $5.10@5.25 and dark $4@4.30. 

Buffalo.—Demand steady for rye flour, 
and movement fair. Mills report no in- 
crease in production. Quotations, March 
19: white, $6@6.10 bbl; dark, $4@4.25. 

Boston.—Rye flour is dull and easy, 
with considerable pressure by millers 
to sell. Rye meal is lower, with a slow 
demand. Dark rye is dull and lower. 
Quotations, March 19, in sacks: choice 
white patent rye flour, $6.25@6.50 bbl; 
standard patent, $6.10@6.35; rye meal, 
$5.10@5.20; dark rye, $4.80@4.90. 

New York.—Rye flour was slightly 
more active last week, with sales at $6 
@6.15 bbl for white patent on March 19. 

Baltimore—Rye flour is decidedly 
weaker, with buyers less interested than 
ever, owing to the poor keeping prop- 
erties of this product during warm 
weather. Nominal quotations, March 19: 
white patent $6@6.25 bbl, and dark 
$4.45@4.70, in cotton. 

Pittsburgh.—Rye flour sales were light 
last week. Little interest is being taken 
by bakers. Prices are considerably 
lower. Quotations, March 19: white 
$5.75@6.25 bbl, medium $5@5.50, and 
dark $3.75@4.25. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour is quiet, but 
steady under moderate offerings. Quo- 
tations, March 19, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: $6.50@6.75 for white, 
$6.25@6.50 for medium, and $6@6.25 for 
dark. 

Toronto.—Production of rye flour in 
this territory is light, therefore supplies 
are not at any time large, and demand 
easily takes care of offerings. The price 
has not changed. Quotations, March 19: 
rye flour $6.20 bbl, in two 98-Ib jute 
bags, car lots, delivered, Ontario points; 
less than car lots at same prices, but the 
terms are f.o.b., point of shipment. 





Toronto.—Linseed meal is_ slightly 
slower at unchanged prices. On March 
19 the quotation was $43 ton, in new 
bags, car lots, f.o.b., mill points. 
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CHARTERING OF VESSELS FOR 
NAVIGATION OPENING BEGUN 


DcivutH, Mrixnx.—Chartering of vessels 
for the opening of navigation is begin- 
ning, but is not active. The week be- 
fore last a milling interest took a vessel 
for wheat to Buffalo at 342c bu. An- 
other charter since is reported to have 
been at 3c. Vessel owners are now ask- 
ing 3c, with shippers nibbling for conces- 
sions. Conditions of loading and dispatch 
have much to do with the rate that will 
be accepted. Shippers anticipate lower 
rates before the opening, and especially 
if it is an early one. The Duluth side 
of the harbor is nearly open, but on the 
Superior side there is more ice. In the 
lake outside, the ice field extends for 
about five miles and is pretty well soft- 
ened. Reports from the Sault are that 
the ice is softening rapidly. At Port 
Arthur a tug has been moving about the 
harbor breaking ice, at the earliest date 
for many years. 


Steamer Schedule Begins April 15 
The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
has announced that its fleet of steamers 
will begin operating on the Great Lakes 
on April 15, the earliest opening of lake 
navigation in several years. 


Australian Ports Few 

Me.pourNne, Vicrorta, Feb. 22.— 
Financially Australian wheat growers 
suffer considerably owing to the fact 
that the number of ports through which 
they can ship their grain oversea is ex- 
tremely limited. New South Wales, for 
example, has only one port available, 
Sydney. 

This involves costly railway transpor- 
tation over long distances. Victoria has 
three ports of shipment, South Austra- 
lia three or four, and Western Australia 
only two. 

Determined efforts are being made to 
develop additional ports, but vested in- 
terests and other obstacles are proving 
very difficult to overcome. In some cases 
it costs as much as 5d bu to ship to the 
seaboard. 





Car Unloading Ordered 

Winnipec, Man.—The board of grain 
commissioners for Canada, closely fol- 
lowing up its policy as regards attention 
to damp grain, last week issued a new 
order, authorizing all elevators at Fort 
William and Port Arthur to unload all 
cars of grain reported by the board’s 
inspecting officials to be heating or in 
danger of becoming out of condition. 
This order applies to all grain on tracks 
in railway yards at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, irrespective of the grades 
contained in the cars. Grain found to be 
in danger of spoiling is being immediate- 
ly unloaded and dried. 


Canadian Shipping More Active 

Toronto, Ont.— Canadian shipping 
companies report business a little more 
active last week. They have made no 
change in quotations on flour shipped 
before the opening of navigation on the 
St. Lawrence, and the present rates are 
to be effective for the balance of the 
winter season, when it is expected there 
will be a general advance of about 3c 
per 100 lbs. This means that millers will 
have the advantage of the present rates 
until near the end of April. 


Car Cooperage Hearing 

Kansas Crry, Mo—The hearing in 
Kansas City on March 28 before Examin- 
er Disque, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, promises to be a large and 
interesting one. The complaint, I-S 2873, 
covers cooperage of railroad cars for 
flour loading. 


Reimbursement Is Sought 

SeattLeE, Wasu.—The North Pacific 
Millers’ Association has petitioned the 
railway carriers to reimburse shippers 
of grain products for conditioning cars 
for loading. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in a recent decision, com- 
pelled the carriers at Omaha, Neb., to 
pay the shippers of grain products for 





such conditioning, and it is maintained 
that if this is done in Omaha, it should 
be done here. 


Restrictions Removed 

Woroyyirec, Man.—The Canadian Na- 
tional Railways last week announced at 
Winnipeg the removal of all restrictions 
on the movement of grain to lake head 
ports. Shipments of grain on this line 
have been by permit only, since January. 
The restrictions still are maintained, 
however, in the case of flaxseed, owing 
to scarcity of space at the Head of the 
Lakes. 


UNAUTHORIZED TARIFFS ARE 
DECLARED NOT BINDING 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—In the case of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, respondent, 
vs. the Van Dusen Harrington Co., of 
Minneapolis, appellant, the supreme 
court held: “Tariff rates filed and pub- 
lished as required by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are binding on both 
carrier and shipper until changed in the 
manner provided in the commerce act. 
A delivering carrier may maintain an 
action to collect under charges on pre- 
paid shipments. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authorized a carrier 
to issue a supplement to its tariff on less 
than the statutory notice, canceling and 
reissuing a former supplement unchanged 
except to correct a specified mistake. 
In the new supplement a rate of 17.5 
which should have remained unchanged 
appeared as 1.5, the figure 7 having been 
dropped out in printing. Held, that the 
supplement did not establish the 1.5 rate 
as the lawful rate, as it was not author- 
ized by the Commission, and the statu- 
tory notice was not given.” 


Galveston Exports Heavy 

OxraHoma City, Oxria.—Wheat ex- 
ports from Galveston have continued 
with some regularity and in considerable 
volume during March, and many book- 
ings have been made for the first half of 
April. Bids are being received on grain 
for the latter half of April. 





Barge Canal Opening Date Set 
Burrato, N. Y.—The barge canal will 
be opened for navigation about April 15, 
which date will be earlier by one week 
than any other recent year’s opening. 
The first canal shipments took place on 
May 9 and 10 last year. 





HUTCHINSON 


Last week was one of the dullest of 
the crop, so far as new business was 
concerned. Mills increased operations, 
as shipping directions were more free. 
Domestic buyers showed slightly more in- 
terest in the market with prices down, 
but they would not take hold without 
concessions, which were not made. Ex- 
port inquiry dropped off, and not a for- 
eign booking was reported. Clear grades 
are draggy, for the first time this crop 
year. The few offers received were far 
out of line. Quotations, March 18, basis 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, 
$7@7.45 bbl; straight, $6.60@6.95; first 
clear, $5.50@5.90. 

NOTES 


H. S. Cain, sales manager for the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, has 
returned from a trip to Oklahoma. 

P. H. Baum, secretary and treasurer 
of the William Kelly Milling Co., left 
last week for an extended trip to the 
Southeast. 

Walter Stiles, grain buyer here for 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, recently made a three-day trip to 
elevator stations in the southwestern 
wheat belt. He reported fields much im- 
proved, following recent rains. 





ATCHISON 


Flour trade is again slow, last week’s 
slight spurt having dwindled, with sales 
this week around 30 to 40 per cent of 
capacity. Most of this business is in 
mixed cars, with only an occasional or- 
der from bakers, who apparently have 
more than sufficient stocks of flour on 
hand. Shipping directions continue slow. 
Prices, March 19, basis cotton 98’s, Mis- 
souri River: hard wheat short patent 
$6.95@7.15 bbl, straight grade $6.55@ 
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6.75, first clear $5.25@5.50; soft wheat 
hort patent $6.60@6.80, straight grade 
6.30@6.50, first clear $5.60@5.80. 
Wheat premiums are unchanged, and 
local millers report plenty of offerings 
available. 


Ro 


> = 


M. A. Lehman, purchasing agent and 
general superintendent of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was here 
this week to inspect the work which has 
been started on the company’s new stor- 


age tanks. 





GROCERY TRADE ATLAS 

The possibilities for greatly increased 
efficiency and economy in the distribu- 
tion of groceries and other merchandise 
in various sections of the United States 
are revealed in a trade atlas issued by 
the Department of Commerce. The at- 
las was designed primarily for the 
grocery trade, though it is also of value 
to many allied lines and was prepared 
with the co-operation of grocers’ asso- 
ciations. The atlas is unique in that it 
disregards entirely political marketing 
divisions, and instead divides the coun- 
try into wholesale marketing areas based 
on the size and facilities of the various 
distribution centers. Included in the 
basic information collected are data on 
the number of salesmen employed, local 
territory covered, number of delivery 
trucks used, and zones of truck delivery. 
The information thus obtained correlated 
with freight rate schedules and popula- 
tion statistics, and the relative size of the 
wholesale establishments and their indi- 
vidual transportation facilities are care- 
fully weighed. 


CONCERNING TITLE TO OVENS 

The right of an oven manufacturer to 
reclaim an oven sold to a bakery com- 
pany that became bankrupt before com- 
pleting payment therefor under a condi- 
tional sale contract, or to a preference 
in distribution of the bankrupt’s as- 
sets, was the subject of the decision of 
the United States district court for the 
western district of Pennsylvania in the 
case of Cottage Bakeries Co. (15 Fed. 
[2d] 68). The court decided that for 
lack of proof as to whether or not the 
oven was or was to be attached to the 
real estate, there was no basis for ac- 
cording to the oven company rights un- 
der the Pennsylvania statutes relating 
to conditional sale of chattels “attached 
or to be attached to realty.” 





Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 lbs: 








c From ‘ 

Canada 
{Feb. and tNew 
To— +tNew York March Orleans 
BUG. acccccecen *28.00 30.00 esee 
Amsterdam ,....... 25.00 23.00 t125.00 
ABCWEFD .ccccccses 25.00 eee +t25.00 
Avonmouth ........ 27.00 21.00 eee 
MED Secs cccevese 27.00 23.00 37.00 
BOPHOR cccccccccese 35.00 eee 51.00 
Bordeauk ...ccccccs 40.00 eeee 35.00 
BFOMOR cccscccsece 23.00 cose Veeeee 
BERRA cccccccccces 27.00 21.00 cece 
CaPGt® cescccovsecs 27.00 21.00 vans 
Copenhagen ....... 35.00 35.00 47.00 
rT 27.00 33.00 ose2 
TOES sc cocrcncanwe *28.00 39.00 55.00 
DORR ccvccccccsese 27.00 23.00 37.00 
DURGSO cecsccccoces *28.00 28.00 eeee 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 ‘née 40.00 
Gibraltar ..ccccsce eeee5 eee 
GIBSHOW 3 ccccvccess 27. 22.00 37.00 
Gothenburg a 36.00 47.00 
Hamburg .....cccee ‘ 23.00 25.00 
TEAVEO .ccccscccsces ee 35.00 
Helsingfors . 38.00 53.00 
BEML cescevcccecess 27. 22.00 cose 
BHR ceccccccccces A 22.00 eeee 
Liverpool 20.00 35.00 
London 20.00 35.00 
Londonderry ar 33.00 asee 
BEMIGRS wccccccccces A 38.00 62.00 
Manchester 20.00 35.00 
Mareeilled ...cccece B cece 35.00 
Newcastle ......... A 22.00 eece 
GED: cesccvscccovses x 35.00 44.00 
POPGIER cccscsccccce neve 40.00 
Rotterdam ........ A 23.00 25.00 
Southampton ...... *30.00 25.00 eee 
Stavanger .......<.- 35.00 35.00 51.00 
CC eee *35.00 oaue eoee 
Stockholm ......... 37.00 38.00 52.00 


+Rates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Aber- 
deen 26c, Danzig 26c, Dundee 26c, Gibraltar 
45c, Glasgow 20c, Hamburg 20c, Hull 25c, 
Leith 25c, Liverpool 18c, London 20c, Man- 
chester 18c, Pirgeus 30c, Southampton 30c, 
Stettin 32c. 

{From Halifax and St. John. 

ttThrough April, 1927. 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
BUILDING PLANS PROGRESS 


Cricaco, Inn.—As was announced in 
The Northwestern Miller a few weeks 
ago, a new home will be erected by the 
Chicago Board of Trade. The building 
committee states that it will cost be- 
tween $8,000,000 and $11,000,000, and will 
be constructed on what has been termed 
the most desirable financial site in 
America. 

Henry A. Rumsey, chairman of the 
building committee, which has been work- 
ing on the project for two years, stated 
that the directors of the exchange had 
adopted the recommendations of the 
committee that active operations proceed 
at once, the board having had the prob- 
lem of a new building under more or less 
serious consideration for 12 years. It 
remains only for the membership to add 
its approval, and such action will be 
sought in the near future. It is believed 
that there will be little delay in launch- 
ing the program. Holabird & Roche 
have been selected as the official archi- 
tects. 

A permit has been obtained from the 
city for a building along lines indicated 
in drawings by the architects submitted 
to the city building department. It was 
stated, however, that the board would 
have to await the decision of the city 
relative to the area to be occupied by 
the new building, it having been suggest- 
ed by the Chicago planning commission 
that the Board of Trade set its building 
back somewhat from the present north 
lot line on Jackson Boulevard. 

“For three quarters of a century the 
Board of Trade has been a factor in 
the building of Chicago’s commercial 
eminence,” Mr. Rumsey said. “Certainly 
it will not oppose any sound plan for 
city improvement. The vital object is 
to assure facilities which will permit the 
exchange to conduct its business effti- 
ciently in the space available for its 
trading hall.” 

The plans suggested in the report 
adopted by the directors call for a build- 
ing 41 stories in height. The upper floors 
or superstructure would take the form of 
a set-back. The building would har- 
monize with the two great Indiana lime- 
stone buildings on opposite corners, the 
Federal Reserve Bank and the Illinois 
Merchants’ Bank, and present a fitting 
structure at the head of Chicago's great 
financial street. The exchange hall would 
be on the third floor, with the second 
or bank floor subdivided into space 
suitable for banking house offices. ‘The 
exchange hall would be 50 feet in height, 
with modern equipment and facilities. 

“After reviewing seven excellent pro- 
posals from groups willing to undertake 
the building operations,’ Mr. Rumsey 
said, “it was decided by the committee 
to recommend that the Board of Trade, 
through properly constituted authorities 
or committees, handle the project itself. 
There are no finished plans or elevations 
which have been accepted, save the gen- 
eral outline as submitted in connection 
with the application for a permit. It 
is understood, of course, that no substan- 
tial changes shall be made from the de- 
signs used in connection with this per- 
mit. The method and procedure con- 
nected with the financing of the project 
are still open questions. Negotiations 
will be conducted as early as possible.” 

It is understood that the board itself 
is in a position to finance the building. 
The committee also pointed out that the 
new structure would be managed and 
operated in every detail by the most 
efficient managing experts obtainable, as 
it was felt that the board should not 
conduct its building affairs through any 
local committee except in an advisory 
capacity. Members of the building com- 
mittee are Henry A. Rumsey, John A. 
Bunnell, president of the board, J. H. 
Jones, Joseph Simons and J. P. Griffin. 





DEATH OF CHRISTIAN ANGELL 
Christian Angell, senior partner in the 
firm of Chr. Angell, Oslo, Norway, died 
Feb. 8. He was 74 years old. Bjarne, 
Carl and Axel Angell, three of his sons, 
survive. This firm celebrated its 50-year 
jubilee on Sept. 28, 1926. It does a 
flour commission business in Stockholm 

and Copenhagen, as well as in Oslo. 
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B. SPAULDING, president and 
_ manager of the New Century Co., 
returned to Chicago on March 12 
from a four months’ business trip abroad. 
He visited all the important markets in 
central Europe, the Levant, and north- 
ern Africa, and stated that in his judg- 
ment the movement in central Europe 
was directed toward cutting down the 
importation of American flour. Every- 
thing is being done there, he said, to pro- 
tect home millers, and although officials 
are not inclined to carry out their pro- 
gram too rapidly for fear of increasing 
the cost of bread, the ultimate outcome 
he thought was to grant the home mill- 
ers sufficient protection so as to prac- 
tically exclude American flour. 

In Czechoslovakia, conditions were 
nearly the same. A _ preferential duty 
on wheat kept the importation of flour 
down, and at the time he was there lit- 
tle buying of American flour was report- 
ed. The milling units in this country are 
all very small, and none seem sufficiently 
large to import wheat in great quan- 
tities, and for this reason there will be 
some business in American flour, but the 
most of it Canadian, Mr. Spaulding said, 
due to its strength, although he thought 
there would be some purchases of south- 
western brands. He said that more rye 
was consumed by the population than 
wheat, and he was told by a well-in- 
formed authority that millers generally 
look to Germany, Poland and Russia for 
rye supplies. 

The Situation in Greece 

In Greece he found the importers con- 
siderably upset over the new regulations 
or increased import duty on flour—about 
3c per 100 kilos. Importers were able to 
check this temporarily, but understand 
the new duty becomes effective on all 
purchases made after March 1. 

Mr. Spaulding’s firm, the New Cen- 
tury Co., recently was the recipient of a 
collective letter from importers in Pirsus 
concerning the regulations. Other com- 
panies receiving similar communications 
included the American Co. for Interna- 
tional Commerce, New York; the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard Flour Mills, Philadelphia; 
the Broenniman Co., Inc., New York; 
the Capital Flour Mills, Ine., St. Paul; 
the Commander Milling Co,. Minneapo- 
lis; the Humboldt Mill Co., New York; 
the International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis; the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas; the King Midas Mill Co., Min- 
neapolis; the Larabee, Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City; the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mills Co; the Minneapolis (Minn. ) 
Milling Co; the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis; the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; the Kingman (Kansas) 
Mills; George W. Van Boskerck & Son, 
New York; the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis; the Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co; the Zenith Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 

The communication mentioned the dis- 
astrous effects of the measure, amount- 
ing to a virtual embargo on flour im- 
portation. It was explained that the 
matter was being threshed out by a par- 
liamentary committee with a view to es- 
tablishing a definite rate of import duty 
on foreign flour, which would give home 
millers protection, 

Financial Aid Sought 

Financial assistance was sought by the 
importers in their efforts to halt the 
measure, ‘The letter says in part: 

“What the findings of this committee 
will be it is too early to predict. In 
any case, however, the very fact that the 
matter was referred to a committee is 
considered by us as important, attained 
through an insistent publicity campaign 
and an assiduous individual propaganda 
of all flour importers among their politi- 
cal friends and among labor organiza- 
tions. All this work of publicity was 
done at very heavy expense, covered, so 
far, by voluntary contributions from 
flour agents and importers all over 
Greece. 

“There is, however, a hard and expen- 
sive fight yet ahead of us, if the situa- 
tion is to be saved. Public interest must 
be kept alive through regular publicity 
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Greek Importers Seek Financial Aid in 
Effort to Prevent Embargo 


in local papers; labor and trade associa- 
tions have to be kept moving in our fa- 
vor. Unless such action is taken there 
is danger of our opponents succeeding, 
not only in maintaining the present in- 
creased level, but of possibly bringing it 
higher, in which case the hitherto active 
flour import trade will be a mere matter 
of past history. 

“But to do all this we will have to 
resort to a new taxation of ourselves 
and our importers, which in view of the 
previous heavy taxations it will be very 
hard, if not impossible, for us to realize. 
Our opponents, confident of their finan- 
cial superiority, are figuring also on the 
possibility of our giving up the fight 
through financial exhaustion. 

“In view of the above, we beg leave 


can flour. Egypt he said was dominat- 
ed by Australian flour, and as there were 
few importers of consequence in Syria 
and Palestine, flour there was mainly 
supplied by importers in Alexandria, 
Egypt. The same condition was true of 
Malta and Cyprus. 
Business in Germany 

General business conditions in Ger- 
many were better, Mr. Spaulding said. 
That country seems to be getting ready 
to make its influence felt in a more sub- 
stantial manner as regards world com- 
merce than before. He never saw cities 
so wonderfully paved as in Germany, 
and the rolling stock was in excellent 
condition. During the period when 
marks were so low, the Germans made 
large expenditures in improvements. 
Czechoslovakia seemed to be the most 
active country he visited, Mr. Spaulding 
said. ‘There seemed to be employment 
for everybody, and there were more pos- 
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to appeal to you for immediate financial 
assistance, in this common cause, in the 
way of a contribution of a total amount 
of about $5,000, allotted among you in 
the way you think best. We cannot em- 
phasize too much the importance of the 
above requested assistance, and have no 
doubt that, in view of the small sum 
which the individual participation of 
each one of you will amount to, you will 
see no difficulty in complying with our 
request.” 

The letter was signed by Christos Ac- 
cas, G. N. Assimacopoulos & Co., A. Cal- 
deron, M. Comvopoulos & Co., Th, Con- 
stantinides & Co., James Politis, Sachi- 
nis Sons, Sarantis Freres, St. C. Sevas- 
tos & Co., N. Sitaras & Co., Zannetides 
& Damianos, and Zarbouzanis & Co., all 
of Pirwus. 

In Syria, Palestine and Egypt, Mr. 
Spaulding said, Australian flour was 
mostly used, and business in American 
flour was really only possible during 
certain in between periods, but that most 
of the year flour from that country is 
so competitive that it practically is im- 
possible to find a sale for much Ameri- 





itive signs of prosperity than in most 
other countries. 

In Egypt, he said, near Geiza, a town 
about 16 or 17 miles out of Cairo, Amer- 
icans were busy excavating, and a big 
temple had been discovered, where a few 
years before, on a previous visit, there 
was no sign of such a structure. Exca- 
vations were 150 to 200 feet deep. Tel 
Avev, supposed to be the Jewish wonder 
city of the world, was beautiful, with 
many fine big buildings and hotels, but 
he said business conditions there were 
very poor. The city seemed to have 
reached its peak as far as population 
was concerned, and more people were 
leaving than were arriving. The city 
was loaded with merchandise, and many 
were trying to unload their stocks and 
depart. 

Mr. Spaulding arrived in New York 
March 1, and after spending a few days 
there, stopped at Boston to visit a mar- 
ried daughter. 





The foreign trade of Bolivia for 1925 
was $73,067,081, an increase of some 5 
per cent over the previous year. 
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DISMISSAL OF WARD SUIT 
BY STOCKHOLDERS ARGUED 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Counsel for Clar- 
ence L. Venner appeared before Joseph 
Morschauser, supreme court justice, at 
White Plains, N. Y., on March 18, ob- 
jecting to the dropping of the suit 
against William B. Ward by William 
Deininger, Nicholas Weber and other 
minority stockholders of the General 
Baking Corporation. 

“We want to examine the other stock- 
holders,” Clinton Taylor, Mr. Venner’s 
attorney, said, “to find out if any of 
the corporate funds passed to them in 
the settlement. We believe there has 
been some consideration which brought 
about the settlement, and for that rea- 
son desire that your honor appoint a 
referee to hear testimony.” 

Isaac Mills, who appeared for Mr. 
Ward, objected to the stockholders be- 
ing examined. He declared that Mr. 
Venner was an interloper, and that he 
should be compelled to put up a $100,000 
bond which the other plaintiffs had been 
forced to do when they brought the in- 
junction proceedings. 





MARKETING OF GOOD QUALITY 
PRODUCTS IS ADVOCATED 


Cuicaco, I11.—Although numerous 
suggestions to improve the condition of 
the farmer have been made during the 
past few years, the most constructive 
has been made by William Jardine, sec- 
retary of agriculture, says L. L. Winters, 
chairman of the business conduct com- 
mittee of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
In his address before the universal cot- 
ton standard conference Mr. Jardine 
said: 

“Until the farmers can standardize 
farm products so that waste can be elim- 
inated, the agricultural situation must 
continue acute. Some of the most vital 
problems in American agriculture relate 
to the merchandising of our crops, and 
we cannot merchandise effectively with- 
out standards. The universal use of 
standards would keep on the farms much 
of the unmarketable products which now 
enter trade channels. Standardization 
has gone farther in connection with cot- 
ton in international trade than in the 
case of any other farm products. It 
proves a universal measuring rod which 
is commonly understood everywhere.” 

Commenting upon the wisdom of this, 
Mr. Winters remarks: 

“Take the case of the present corn 
market. It is a well-known fact that a 
preponderance of poor quality grain al- 
ways depresses the entire price struc- 
ture, while a preponderance of good 
quality grain invariably sustains and ad- 
vances price levels. The flood of poor 
quality corn which has been shipped to 
Chicago and other terminal markets the 
past year has swamped the corn market, 
and prices even for deliverable grades 
have been seriously depressed. 

“Sorting the corn, building narrow 
cribs to dry it on the farms, and ship- 
ping only the good product to terminals, 
would go a long way toward correcting 
farm depression. This would entail 
some labor and expense, but the labor 
and expenditures involved would return 
handsome dividends, and would pay far 
better than the present method of ship- 
ping poor, wet corn to be cured and 
dried and sold at terminals. 

“The ideal method of marketing corn 
is to feed it to hogs and cattle, and to 
ship only the surplus, but there are many 
farmers who do not raise hogs or cattle, 
and produce corn only to be shipped and 
sold. Such farmers are inefficient and 
unintelligent, and their operations spoil 
the game for the entire farming fra- 
ternity. A campaign to teach the farm- 
er the benefits derived from marketing 
good quality products should be started. 
The policy of shipping only good quality 
products at home would go a long way 
toward bringing the relief which it was 
mistakenly hoped the impossible Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill might accomplish.” 





Garnet wheat has proved itself equal 
to the claims made for it, according to 
the Canadian department of agriculture. 
Reports from farmers are unanimous on 
the one vital claim of the wheat—that 
it ripens 10 days earlier than Marquis. 
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A Review of the History of Greek Regulations 
of Imported Flour 














exclusively controlled the importation of 
both wheat and flour, fixed the price of 
bread, and assisted millers by selling 
them wheat below cost. This policy last- 
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lic drachmas and on flour at 8.50 
drachmas per 100 kilos, on condition that 
the same conversion rate of the metallic 
to the paper drachmas should be ef- 











lees ed for about three years, and, as a re-_ fective on both flour and wheat. This 
ph EFORE the Greek authorities de- fixed in the regulation. Ordinarily, the sult, many mills were erected. decision, which was accepted by the gov- 
> at B creed the application without notice limit tacitly established was 0.165@0.175 According to the most recent esti- ernment, was not included in the tariff 
ob- of new tariff duties on flour, effec- per cent, roughly speaking, and some mates, the more important mills in which was published in December, 1923. 
sult tive March 2, Gardner Richardson, com- leniency was shown in the interpretation. Greece number over 700, with a total The basic import duty on flour was fixed 
es mercial attaché of the United States le- On Aug. 5, 1926, the following modifi- annual output in 1925 of 590,000 metric at 9 metallic drachmas, whereas that on 
, gation, reviewed the recent history of cations were made in the existing chemi- tons. Most of these are small grist mills. wheat remained at 6. And now the con- 
in Greek regulations of flour imports. Dis- cal restrictions on second quality flour, here also exist large mills, at Pireus, version rate of the metallic drachma on 
cussing the minimum import duty on imported, or milled in Greece: Saloniki, Kalamata, Volo, and other flour is 6.25, whereas that on wheat is 5. 
rck- flour and wheat, he said that, according Second quality flours, as well as pity- cities. The home milling industry has not made 
ers to the Greek tariff, flour and wheat are rouche, the locally milled clears, should It is obvious that the government at- sufficient progress to fully supply the 
of subject to a basic duty figured in metal- have a maximum of 0.160 per cent sul- titude toward the domestic milling indus- _local needs in flour, and the milling costs 
= lic drachmas. These are converted into phuric acidity, and a minimum humid try has been paternal. All the changes have not increased to such an extent as 
has paper drachmas at an arbitrary rate gluten of 26 per cent. An acidity allow- jn the chemical restrictions and in the to require this high differential duty on 
ght fixed from time to time by the minister ance of 10 per cent on these limits should duties on flour have undoubtedly been behalf of millers. If the basic duty on 
a of finance. The following gives the basic be allowed on second quality flours dur- made at the request of home millers, imported flour is increased, or if the mix- 
Pa duty in metallic drachmas according to ing the three summer months. The odor Mr. Richardson points out. ing of such flour with local flour is pro- 
the old tariff, which was in effect up to of the flour should be pleasant, and its While protecting without reservation hibited, the importation of clear flour, 
Mr. Dec. 31, 1925, and the new tariff which taste neither bitter nor rancid. home millers, the Greek government has’ which has already declined considerably, 
went into effect on Jan. 1, 1926: _ The situation has remained unchanged disregarded the representations of for- will practically stop, thus causing a de- 
Mr. Flour Wheat Since Aug. 5, 1926, until very lately, when eign countries in this matter. So far as crease, annually, of about $2,000,000 in 
he ‘ (Metallic drachmas) the Bulgarian delegates sent to negotiate the American trade is concerned, it has the American export trade to Greece, 
000 Old or edly <a $-3o.«=C@_~“new commercial treaty with Greece several times been pointed out to minis- Mr. Richardson declared. While one 
een new a aeennens ee se ne have again taken up the question of glu- ters and officials that the prohibitive Greek economic paper quoted by him de- 
- The cummomen site f Ge tn, lati d duti dversely af- manded the reversal of the gove t's 
drachmas into paper drachmas has been is te regulations and duties are adversely ded the reversal of the government's 
hs - quirements fecting American trade with Greece. The _ ultraprotective policy, another quoted the 
subject to the following frequent changes tenes ti 1 h af ttitude of the Greek government toward telegram of the Greek an at 
' during the years 1925 and 1926: ‘Bulgaria has a large wheat and flour attitude o 7 reek — ; — — : ae | 4 : ra 5 agrarians © 
Y sininini iol Ateniiiinain export trade. The Bulgarian flour, how- American products should be less restric Macedonia, as the largest tax paying 
ED Paper Drachmas ever, has little gluten, and therefore, tive, especially as the United States im- class in Greece, urging stiffer protection 
; Date of change— Flour Wheat under the present Greek chemical re- ports about 62 per cent more merchan- for both wheat and flour. 
i. F » te aS oe eeeer sere ee aos strictions, little Bulgarian flour can be  dise, chiefly tobacco, from Greece, than 
0 peta” an > ileal Sete , y exported to Greece. The main request _ it ships to it. 
the _— 16. iene sai ae hated 90 tt} of the Bulgarian delegates was that the The flour acidity question he not as INCREASED CONSUMPTION 
ve March 12, 1926............... 4.00 5.00 chemical restrictions should be modified serious as before, because the law is cir- 
ec- ety ag eta oe 3-08 =~ So as to allow the entry of Bulgarian cumvented in practically every case. The OF COTTON BAGS SOUGHT 
rs, i... "5.00 5.00 flour. They insisted particularly upon whole flour question has recently been WasHinoton, D. C.—The feasibility of 
m- Mov, 10; SOME 0c ons eseaaiseces 6.25 5.00 the reduction of the gluten limits, which centered on the import duty. The pres- replacing imported jute bagging and 
de. . they desire to see lowered from 26 per ent ratio of the paper to the metallic products with domestic cotton bagging 
ot- Conversion Rate cent to 22 or 20 per cent. The reply currency is considered by flour importers js an important phase of the cotton re- 
ine The conversion rate on both wheat of the Greek government was in the as excessively high and prohibitive, mak- search and service program “aimed at 
and flour was five drachmas from April negative, and the Bulgarian delegates ing the competition of imported flour the better co-ordination of cotton sup- 
ize till October, 1926. On Oct. 15, the cabi- asked for further instructions from their with local flour impossible, while yielding ply and demand, and increasing con- 
m- net of General Kondyllis raised the con- government, which they received on Feb. considerable profits to local millers. The sumption,” now in operation in the Bu- 
ist version rate of the metallic drachma on 10, and transmitted to Mr. Vouroz, of formation by the president of the parlia- reay of Agricultural Economics of the 
tal flour imports to 6.25, and left unchanged the ministry of foreign affairs. It is not ment of a committee of 30 deputies to [United States Department of ‘Agricul- 
ite the rate of 5 on imported wheat. A few believed that the Greek government will investigate the flour question and sub- tyre, There is reason to Keen saeeed, 
nd days later a decree was published, re- accept the Bulgarian request. But if this mit an opinion on the changes to be jing hn Reoeees eeeneesiate that Of of the 
‘h- ducing the rate back to 5 retroactively should prove to be the case, it would made in the existing laws is also regard- possible new uses for sulin: ee baleen 
of from Oct. 15. On Nov. 17 the rate on be detrimental to the American exports ed as a further danger to the flour im- advantage of in commeniion to the 
ch flour was again raised to 6.25, and has of flour to Greece, which, even when of _ port trade, as the committee includes one [Jnited States might be ons seed 2.000.- 
Ww since a ~y" * at — — inferior quality, are very rich in gluten. of the leading millers and many deputies ggg Rallies a wear 6 ili ie 
on According to the existing basic duty, _ : favorable to the home industry. “ies file ogg 5 aoe ‘ 
t- conversion ‘rates and additional import General Considerations The questions to be chiefly investigated Ta wey oth ing pa oe So Sea 
he taxes and dues, the following charges are Flour is the second largest item of ex- and decided by the committee are for jute in the roe Ro ib el - pone 
It collected per metric ton of wheat flour ports to Greece, amounting to $2,280,000 whether the import duty on flour should twins lB. gg Reg gs ki i¢ 
ch and wheat: in 1923, to $2,275,000 in 1924, $2,535,000 be increased or not, and whether the and b : ay pa b: on , Te ge 
. Paper i in 1925, and $1,924,000 during the first establishment of two qualities of bread the beneine ‘omg ern ol pon will. a 
is, Basic jon. ; 5260 peace 11 months of 1926. About 55 per cent to be prepared from home milled flour ade oe ePhaterve 700,000,000 Ibs 
Addlisnadl Sanne aad Gace of the total flour imported into Greece without mixing them with imported flour 4. tabolen wad Wamdinn ween temecbed 
rn (75 per cent of above).. 421.87 is of American origin. Probably more jg possible. as the United Stakes r = a Pre 
a Pry j2.87+ than 85 per cent of American flour ex- ; ; > Ae tego A oacggaudl ~ ha ind 
1- a oe so ports to Greece consists of clears. Duties Investigated oak i tt ae Bcc gol peda | ed 
c- ey eee 300.00 Greece has a large and active mill- In 1923 the ministry of finance ap- cubatite " Peng ny =e : - on cane 
rd Additional taxes and dues ing industry, built up chiefly since the pointed a committee to investigate the substitutes for jute, say bureau econo- 
1- (75 per cent of above).. 225.50 r oe : ; ; A : mists, and that as many pounds of cot- 
World War. During the blockade of duties to be imposed on imported flour t eat tx eased ta tes ane 
or ri 525.50 6.35* Greece by the allies, considerable stimu- as a protection for home mills. The oe af al Rang cabebitent oo oe coe 
to aomgonversion rate, 76.50 drachmas to the  Jys was given to the mills, which were committee recognized that the flour im- i * . f _ yess "the agen gages 
re Me. Richard id that Jan. 15, Compelled to mill within a few months port trade is the principal factor in the yell nd “eagles | Ju th _ of — incinal 
t, 1. h — ¥ = . \ leai la. all the stocks of cereals existing within fixation of bread prices; that the domes- yng Seale a iree O A ge a 
eS 926, the Greek government by legisla~ the country. After 1919, when the tic flour industry is unable to supply Jute imports, about 1,700,000 vales cot- 
tive decree removed all chemical restric- dons. feil idl pore 4 en Seen ket with all tl cessary ton. 
, tions on the acidity of imported flour. rachma fell rapidly, government inter- , ee ee ao ag once The Census Bureau announced on 
W This removal, however, lasted only until vention in the wheat and flour situa- flour, and advised that the basic po Masch 21 thet cotten easing in the fel 
~ ’ i , 7 - be ave é - 
A‘ March 26, 1926, when the Greek ministry tion became necessary. The government duty on wheat should be fixed at 6 meta lowing amounts was produced in the 
g of the interior dispatched a confidential United States as reported in the Census 
il circular to all Greek customs authorities — |f_ Of Manufactures for the periods com- 
. rap ag tei the decree of Jan. 15, 1926, pared (000’s omitted): 
in the following manner: ’ || Bagging— 1925 1923 21° 
. g THIS W EEK’S COVER Pounds tescseee 21,226 25,994 21,782 
)- Decree Interpreted OT cross buns, which are quite generally associated with the Christian ee Oe Heed 
d “Imported flour of first quality must Good Friday, are traceable to remote pagan history. They were Bags made from fabrics woven ; 
have a maximum sulphuric acidity of offered by the ancient Egyptians to their moon goddess, and had , by same eotablishmente- * 
n 0.12 per cent and a minimum humid glu- imprinted on them a pair of horns, symbolic of the ox at the sacrifice of | Moncesr yards .. oi'aan ene 
0 ten of 26 per cent, and of second quality which they were offered. The Greeks later marked these with a cross, WEEE <i vaeaesas $3,383 $5,863 
y (clears) must have a maximum sulphuric possibly in allusion to the four quarters of the moon. The round bun rep- * Includes bags made from fabrics woven 
, acidity of 0.15 per cent and a minimum resenting the full moon, and the cross representing the four quarters, 7 the Chine SReEENe. 
J humid gluten of 28 per cent.” No men- were made in honor of Diana by the ancient Romans. Phoenicians, Car- 
d tion of ash and water content was made. thaginians, Egyptians, Greeks and Romans worshiped the moon in ancient SHORTENING OF MILLING 
I In April, 1926, A. E. Mallon, export times. PROCESS BEING ATTEMPTED 
a manager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., The nursery rhymsters devoted their attention to the hot cross bun, . 
“ Minneapolis, arrived in Athens to inves- with the following result: Prrrssurcu, Pa.—In an effort to short- 
, tigate the flour acidity and trade ques- en the present flour milling process, Pro- 
| tion. A meeting at the ministry of the Hot cross buns, || fessor B. W. Dedrick, in charge of the 
: intent i Hot cross buns, illi divisi f the department of 
interior, of the commercial attaché and O — j muling division OF Pp . 
, the Pillsbury export manager with four ace aceon Ee “ penny || mechanical engineering at Pennsylvania 
$ of the official chemists took place, but it el oo don’t like ° || State College, is conducting a series of 
; no immediate result was obtained. The Gi age ray ee experiments in power consumption in 
Greek chemists insisted on the necessity yt yd 4 — | milling. Mr. Dedrick believes that the 
of the restrictions being maintained to | lt ge 8: wo-a-penny | experiments are likely to result in ma- 
l protect the public health, in spite of ar- || ot cross — , | terial saving of time and energy. His 
guments advanced. After a few weeks, Emma Maria Gordon, who painted in water color the cover illustra- | observations include a study of the pow- 
however, and as a result of representa- tion of this issue of The Northwestern Miller, is a Minneapolis artist whose er used by the grinding roll, the form 
tions made, unofficial instructions were works have appeared in exhibitions in Minneapolis, Chicago and Phila- of corrugation giving the best results 
issued to the Greek customs authorities delphia. and the manner of the entry of the grain 
to permit the entry of flour if its acidity into the rolls. Losses due to dust and 
was “only slightly” in excess of the limit evaporation are also under observation. 




















The Flour Trade of 
Costa Rica 
By H. P. Davis 


est of the Central American republics, has an 
area of 18,591 square miles, and a population of 
485,000, or 26 inhabitants to the square mile. This is 
about 9 per cent of the combined area of the Central 
American republics, and about 8 per cent of their 
total population. 

The foreign trade of Costa Rica in 1925 totaled 
$30,237,039, imports $13,820,944 and exports $16,416,095, 
an increase over the previous year of over $1,800,000 
in imports and a slight decrease in exports. The per 
capita value of imports in 1924 was $24.75, and in 
1925 about $28.50. 

The principal exports are coffee and bananas. All 
of the bananas were shipped to the United States 
and the bulk of the coffee to the United Kingdom. 

The export trade is about evenly divided between 
these two countries, with Germany a poor third. 

During 1925 Costa Rica imported flour to the value 
of $1,012,306, an increase over the previous year of 
$273,428, the United States supplying 160,538 bbls. 
The per capita consumption of flour was 43 Ibs. 

Costa Rica is on a gold standard, the unit being 
the colon, with a value of .465c United States currency. 
The duty on flour, under Class VIII, section 107, 
tariff of October, 1922, is as follows: 

Base duty, .14 colon per gross kilo; wharfage, .02 
colon per kilo; housing impost, .005 colon per kilo; 
hospital impost, 5 per cent of the base duty; steve- 
doring, etc., 2.75 colons per 1,000 kilos. 

Customs duties in Costa Rica are stated in gold 
colons and paid in currency at the rate of 4.30 colons 
to the dollar. The customs surtaxes are 5 per cent 
of the duty at the port of Limon, and 2 per cent of 
duty at all other ports. The market demands a me- 
dium to high grade flour made from hard wheat. 

Excepting for a considerable number of Negroes 
in the Limon district, who are employed in the banana 
industry and who are generally from the West Indies, 
the people are mostly of European descent of the pure 
Spanish type. 

Agriculture is the chief source of wealth. The 
mineral resources are undeveloped. Some gold is pro- 
duced, and it is reported that valuable coal and oil 
deposits have been discovered. 

Limon is by far the most important commercial 
center. J. J. Neily, United States consul, Port Limon, 
has given the following information regarding the 
market for flour in Costa Rica: 

“Regulations requiring that packages be marked 
exactly in conformance with marks given on consular 
invoices are rather strictly enforced. Consecutive 
numbering of uniform packages, such as bags contain- 


(Crt « RICA, excepting only Salvador, the small- 
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A Street Scene in San Jose, Costa Rica 


ing flour shipped in series of 50 or more, is required 
only in case the consular invoice gives corresponding 
information. For instance, if the invoice merely states 
that 50 bags are shipped, no consecutive numbers or 
marks are required. If the invoice states that bags 
1 to 50 are shipped, each bag must be marked con- 
secutively with numbers from 1 to 50. Flour shipped 
into this district is customarily shipped on ‘order’ bills 
of lading, consignee being notified through local banks. 
Exceptions occur, however. Method of shipment de- 
pends largely upon credit standing of consignee. 
“Customs officials at this port never permit an 
importer to obtain delivery of ‘order’ shipments with- 
out presenting bills of lading. There is here no public 
warehouse other than the Costa Rican government’s 
customs warehouse, which does not issue warehouse 
receipts. Banks do not advance funds on flour stored 
on wharves or in warehouses. The principal method 
of selling flour in Costa Rica seems to be from miller 
direct to importer. Some is also obtained through 
New York and New Orleans commission houses. 
“Flour importers usually extend credit to smaller 


dealers and bakeries. Terms are normally 30 days 
net, 2 per cent 10 days, but vary from cash with order 
to four months, depending upon the standing of the 
buyer. There appear to be no fixed terms from millers 
to importers. Usual terms are sight or 60-day drafts. 
Drafts covering flour shipments by millers are made 
both ‘documents against payment’ and ‘documents 
against acceptance.’ Method depends upon the credit 
standing of the importer. 

“There is a Costa Rican stamp tax on drafts, 
amounting to .02 of a colon on each draft, regardless 
of amount. (The colon is the currency of Costa Rica; 
at normal value $1 equals 2.15 colons, at present value 
it equals about 4.35.) There are no other charges ex- 
cepting bankers’ commissions, which are usually one 
half of 1 per cent. 

“The usual flour package entering this port consists 
of four 49-lb cotton sacks inclosed in one jute bag. 

“Approximately 60 per cent of the flour imported 
from the United States comes from gulf ports, 35 per 
cent from Atlantic ports, and 5 per cent from Pacific 
ports.” 
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Partnerships That Are Not 
Partnerships 
By A. L. H. Street 


HERE the owner of a baking es- 
W tablishment intrusts it to the 

management of another under an 
agreement that the latter is to receive a 
share of the profits for his services, 
these bare circumstances do not create a 
partnership, but merely an employment 
relation. And, unless the agreement pro- 
vides for continuance of the arrange- 
ment for a definite period, it is termin- 
able at the will of either party at any 
time. Authority for this statement ap- 
pears in the case of Allgood vs. Feck- 
oury, 135 S. E., 314, decided by the 
Georgia court of appeals. 

In this case plaintiff unsuccessfully as- 
serted that under his contract with de- 
fendant he had become a partner in a 
commercial enterprise. The business was 
run in the name of defendant, who 
owned the property used in operating it. 
There was no provision for sharing 
losses, if any resulted, and plaintiff fur- 
nished nothing but his personal services. 
Nor was there any express understand- 
ing that the parties were to be partners. 
Under these circumstances, it was de- 
cided that the share of profits to be re- 
ceived by plaintiff did not constitute 
profits in the strict sense, but wages 
measured by the earnings of the business. 





FAVORS BREAD WRAPPING LAW 

Toronto, Ont.—Miss Margaret David- 
son, director of household science in the 
public schools of Toronto, is much in 
favor of a city bylaw compelling all To- 
ronto bakers to wrap their bread. Alder- 


man Borland is sponsoring the movement 
in civic circles, and has requested the 
board of health to insist on the measure. 
Miss Davidson brought the matter before 
the League of Women Voters at an open 
meeting in Toronto recently, with the re- 
sult that the league backed a resolution 
which was forwarded to the board of 
health asking that all bread be wrapped. 
The matter of the necessity of a higher 
price being charged to take care of the 
wrapping was voted down as not of suf- 
ficient importance when the question of 
contagion was involved. Miss Davidson 
referred to the fact that certain baker- 
ies in Toronto were selling wrapped 
bread at no increase in the price. 





MILL BECOMES PAVILION 


Burrato, N. Y.—An ancient red 
mill built a century ago has been 
restored and will be used as the 
most unique rest room and pa- 
vilion in the Finger Lakes region 
of New York. The stream which 
chiseled out Enfield Glen near 
Ithaca turned the wheels of this 
mill. The old-time three sets of 
grinding stones, wooden gears with 
built up teeth, and wooden con- 
veying paddles, have been pre- 
served. A stone provides shelter 
and gives visitors a chance to see 
the original log dam and _ race- 
way. The mill was framed with- 
out the use of nails, oak pins being 
used exclusively. The main floor 
beams are 14 inches square, 36 feet 
long and hewn by hand from pine 
logs. The original hardware, locks, 
hinges and latches are hand 
forged. 




















ROFESSOR Guido Costa, in the 
P National Geographic Magazine, 

gives an interesting account of 
bread making in the island of Sardinia. 
Almost every household, he says, has its 
own grist mill, turned by a patient little 
ass which is blindfolded to prevent dizzi- 
ness. The room where the grinding is 
done is usually so small that there is 
scarcely enough room for the maidserv- 
ant to watch the industrious animal and 
inspire him with a short rod when he 
stops. The rock used for grinding upon 
is black lava. The mill is of the same 
model as those unearthed at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. 

The flour thus ground is screened 
through sieves made at home by the wom- 
en of the household. This operation is 
often performed in the middle of the 
courtyard. The bran is stored to feed 
the fowls, which are invariably found 
here and there in front of a kind of ve- 
randa upon which open the doors of the 
various rooms of the house. 

The kneading of the dough is conduct- 
ed in the kitchen, often in large earthen- 
ware bowls, and it is brought to the roll- 
ing board in large balls in a_ basket. 
The bread is finished on a table so short- 
legged that it compels the operator to 
kneel before it. The dough is rolled very 
thin, usually about half an inch thick, and 
is baked in large disks from 14 to 18 
inches in diameter. When baked and 
cooled, it becomes so hard and brittle 
that it cannot be broken without crum- 
bling into innumerable bits. It often is 
hacked to pieces with a large knife. 

This bread, having little yeast in it, 
lacks the flavor of the fermented va- 
riety. 

The oven, which usually is constructed 





Bread Making in Seediain 


of mud, must be heated with fagots of dry 
mountain underbrush, and the fire care- 
fully regulated, for, as the quantity of 
bread must last a week, it must be well 
prepared in order that it may not become 
stale. From village to village the shape 
in which the bread is fashioned varies 
considerably, and even its composition 
presents slight differences. 

One of the most important operations 
in a Sardinia village is making bread, for 
it is the chief food of the peasants. 
When they have to work in fields dis- 
tant from their homes, they carry with 
them enough bread to last a week. Once 
a week every Sardinian housewife is busy 
making bread, and until late at night she 
is superintending the maidservants, who 
display the utmost activity in the per- 
formance of this domestic duty and are 
helped by every member of the family. 

On account of the swarms of flies 
found everywhere, the loaves are 
wrapped in a long piece of cloth, then 
carried in a tray, placed on the head, to 
the nearest oven for baking. 

In autumn, flies are a great nuisance 
in Sardinia. In the villages situated in 
the center of the island, where cleanli- 
ness is not much observed, the tourist is 
tempted to refrain from eating bread. 
Fortunately, the fire which burns brisk]; 
inside the oven destroys the germs. Thi 
aromatic shrubs by which it is fed send 
out a smoke which has a distinctive odor. 





The average value of occupied farm 
land in Canada, including improved and 
unimproved, as well as dwellings, barns, 
stables and other farm buildings, was 
returned as $37 acre in 1926, compared 
with $38 in 1925 and $37 in the two 
previous years. 
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YEAST——-A BEAST. PASTOR REFUTES PASTEUR 


In the Americana section of the Amer- 
ican Mercury, June, 1926, the following 
is handed down to posterity concerning 
“the chemical and physiological founda- 
tions of prohibition, as revealed by a rev- 
erend reader of the esteemed World”: 

“To be sure, alcohol does appear in 
nature; but what is it? It is an absolute 
scientific fact that alcohol is insect ex- 
erecta. The myriads of little organisms 
at work devouring fruit juice do expel, 
as does every organism, a certain amount 
of excreta. But nature tries to get rid 
of this poison as quickly as possible by 
making it volatile in a high degree. It 
is whisked into the air, diluted, and in 
time, denatured, is usable again by the 
vegetable kingdom. 

“But what does man do? He bottles 
up this insect sewage and proceeds to 
guzzle it down. His own body, however, 
is wiser than his failing. Whenever this 
miserable stuff is swallowed, whether it 
be in champagne or beer, the human 
body immediately sets to work to expel 
it as quickly as possible. Circulation is 
excited, the kidneys work overtime, part 
of the poison is perspired and part got- 
ten rid of by the breath and intestines. 
—Rev. J. Elmer Cates, Pastor of the 
Buchanan (N. Y.) M. E. Church.” 


* - 


HOW TO GET A BAT OUT OF A BELFRY 


Install telephone in belfry. Phone will 
ring all day. Bat will answer. Tell 
callers they have wrong number. Get no 
sleep. Be removed in strait jacket. 

Promote beauty contest for bats. Bat 
will enter. Win prize. Be named Miss 
Belfry. Leave for California. Become 
bathing bat. 

Tell bat it is called blind mouse in 
French. Bat will resent name. Fly out 
in rage. Go to college. Study German. 

Present natural history book to bat. 
Bat will look self up. Find self not 
bird, but insectivorous mammal. Be 
disillusioned. Die of broken heart. 

Taunt bat with being fly-by-night. 
Bat will be ashamed. Will mend ways. 
Fly in daytime. Get lost—W. W. Scott, 
in Judge. 

« + 

The bus drew in to the curb and 
stopped. 

The conductor looked expectantly up 
the staircase, but no one descended, and 
finally he clambered up himself. 

“*Ere,’ he remarked to a man in the 
back seat, “you want the town hall, 
don’t yer?” 

“Yes,” returned the passenger, grop- 
ing for his bag, “that’s right.” 

“Well,” retorted the angry conductor, 
“vou’d better come down and get it. I 
can’t bring it up for yer.”—Answers. 

* * 


THERE IS sOMETHING IN A NAME! 


The Black Fez, a Dubuque publication 
issued by Oxus Grotto, tells the follow- 
ing story regarding Louis Cohen, Iowa 
representative of the Northwestern Feed 

0; 

\s Louie Cohen was going down the 
street the other day he happened to meet 
Jay Hilliker, secretary of Oxus Grotto, 
and the following conversation took 
place between them: 

Jay: “Say, Louie, I am giving you a 
new page in my ledger, and I want you 
to give me your full name.” 

Louie: “All right, Jay, here it is, 


Louis Jacob Abraham Cohen.” 

Jay: “By George, Louie, that’s some 
name, ain’t it?” 

Louie: “Yes, it is, Jay, but I don’t 
like it.” 
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Jay: “Don’t like it?” 

Louie: “No.” 

Jay: “Why not?” 

Louie: “Well, it cost me $20 last 
week.” 

Jay: “Cost you $20?” 

Louie: “Yep.” 

Jay: “Why, Louie, how was that?” 

Louie: “Well, I tell you, Jay, it was 
this way. They were trying a case down 
at the court house the other day, and I 
was subpoenaed as a witness. When I 
got on the witness stand the judge asked 
me for my name. I told him that it was 
Louis Jacob Abraham Cohen. He said, 
‘Are you a Jew?’ I said to him, ‘Judge, 
don’t be a damn fool,’ and he fined me 
$20.” 

* 7 
ORIENTAL CANDOR 


From an Indian application for em- 
ployment: 

“I beg to say that I am a plucked B. 
A. Of course I have a mean record to 
submit in support of my technical posi- 
tion, being always a rolling Jack. Yet 
I believe I have sufficient amount of tal- 
ents and pluck to demonstrate my prac- 
tical usefulness. I beg to say that I 
have a pricking passion to serve a cotton 
trading firm and that is why I am al- 
ways vehemently persistent at making 
uncalled for inquiries with such firms. 
Excepting the favor of reply.”—Punch. 





AUSTRALIAN FLOUR EMBARGO 
SOUGHT IN NEW ZEALAND 


MeELsourNeE, Vicror1a, Feb. 12.—As a 
means of strengthening their position, 
growers of wheat in New Zealand desire 
to have an embargo placed on Austra- 
lian flour. 

Recently the minister for agriculture 
was assured that while present condi- 
tions continued there was little prospect 
of the industry in New Zealand expand- 
ing. It was pointed out that although 
the Australian domestic quotation for 
flour was £15 10s ton, the price for ex- 
port was only £12. The minister was 
urged to place an embargo on Australian 
flour pending the disposal of the New 
Zealand milling wheat. 

Alternatively it was recommended that 
an additional duty of 25s ton should be 
imposed on the flour imports from Aus- 
tralia. The minister refused the former 
request. He explained that the possi- 
bility of importing was the only protec- 
tion the consumers in New Zealand had 
in relation to the price of bread. The 
application of the suggested dumping 
duty was a matter for Parliament to 
determine. New Zealand’s problem is a 
difficult one. Hitherto it has not been 
able to produce regularly sufficient wheat 
to meet home requirements. The only 
solution of the difficulty appears to be 
for farmers and millers to agree to a 
reasonable profit by each. 





EARL H. GAMMONS BECOMES 
DIRECTOR OF RADIO STATION 


Earl H. Gammons, formerly editor of 
“Eventually News,” a house organ pub- 
lished by the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, has been appointed manager 
of WCCO, the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
radio station operated jointly by the 
Washburn Crosby Co. and civic organi- 
zations of the Twin Cities. He succeeds 
Henry A. Bellows, who was formerly 
associate editor of The Northwestern 
Miller. Mr. Bellows, who has been in 
charge of WCCO for the past two years, 
recently accepted a recess appointment 
by President Coolidge as commissioner 
for the fourth zone under the new fed- 
eral radio control law. 





JUGOSLAVIAN ESTIMATE 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Internation- 
al Institute of Agriculture at Rome has 
cabled to the Department of Agriculture 
that a revised estimate of winter sown 
cereals in Jugoslavia is lower than the 
first estimate, and also below the area 
sown for the 1926 harvest, with the ex- 
ception of oats, which is the same as the 
1926 estimate. 





CANADIAN FARMERS PROSPER 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Successive good 
crops, two of which sold at remunerative 
prices, have enabled Canadian farmers 
to pay a large part of their outstanding 


indebtedness, and they are better pre- 
pared for financial emergency than at 
any time since 1919, according to J. O. 
Dickerson, United States consul at Ot- 
tawa. This new financial independence 
has enabled them to devote their atten- 
tion to the acquisition of more modern 
implements. 





PENNSYLVANIA MILL, 217 
YEARS OLD, STILL GRINDS 


George A. Stuart, grain marketing 
specialist of the Pennsylvania depart- 
ment of agriculture, in a recent bulletin 
printed by that division is quoted as 
saying that Pennsylvania early became 
the leading state in flour milling, and 
that more than 200 years ago its mills 
ground wheat and shipped flour to other 
colonies. One of the most ancient of 
these is mentioned, the Great Valley 
Mills, Paoli, built in 1710 and still grind- 
ing wheat. Its capacity is 10 bbls. 
While the Continental army wintered at 
Valley Forge this mill was called upon 
to aid in furnishing supplies to feed the 
soldiers. 

The bulletin observes that Pennsyl- 
vania mills enjoyed prosperity until the 
great wheat fields of the Middle West 
were developed and modern plants 
erected in that territory. In 1900 Penn- 
sylvania had 1,742 mills grinding flour 
and grist; in 1910, 1,100; in 1922, 606. 
Many of these old stone mills were 
turned into residences and tea rooms, 
largely on account of their picturesque- 
ness. The Northwestern Miller, in a 
survey just made, finds that Pennsyl- 
vania now has 568 mills. 

The department of agriculture points 
out that milling in Pennsylvania has 
passed through a period of depression 
since 1914, and many of the small plants 
have been unable to survive. Mr. Stuart 
reports, however, that the outlook is 
brighter. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








OHIO REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 

Mill manufacturing high grade 
spring wheat, rye and durum flour, 
has opening in Ohio and would like 
to hear from salesman with real 
selling ability, capable of producing 
and developing into field manager. 
If you have covered Ohio and can 
show satisfactory record of past ac- 
complishments give us complete de- 
tails in first letter. Address 1077, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 
Three-thousand barrel mill, central- 
ly located, grinding hard and soft 
wheat, has opening in _ southern 
Ohio, northeastern Kentucky, north- 
western West Virginia. Applicants 
must have acquaintance with trade 
in that territory. State references 
and qualifications, which will be 
held confidential. Address box 1001, 
care Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





1203 






WANTED—A SUPERINTENDENT HEAD 
miller by 1,000-bbl central states mill, 
grinding hard and soft wheats; must have 
good references. Address 1069, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


Large southwestern mill grinding 
hard and soft wheat has opening 
in Pennsylvania No applications 
considered that do not have ac- 
quaintance and following with the 
trade of that state Give your ref- 
erences and qualifications, which will 
be treated strictly confidential. 
Good opportunity for right man. 
Address box 1000, care Northwestern 


Miller, St. Louis, Mo 


SALESMAN WANTED FOR NEW YORK 
state; must be able to produce satisfactory 
volume of business on strong spring wheat 
flour made by leading northwestern mill; 
give full particulars regarding past ex- 
perience and connections in first letter. 
Address 1070, “‘New York Salesman,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., To- 
ledo, Ohio. 








BROKERS WANTED 








DELAWARE BROKER 
is desired by large keenly competi- 
Address 
Miller, 


tive Southwestern Mill. 
1080, care 
Minneapolis. 


Northwestern 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND MEAL 
salesman with trade in Arkansas, Texas 
and Louisiana would like position April 
1; have good mixed car trade; references 
or bond; small salary, expenses and bonus. 
Address 503, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Sales Director 


Man with 20 years’ experience sell- 
ing, directing sales and executive 
management and who enjoys excel- 
lent trade standing with reputable 
buyers east of the Mississippi, de- 


sires connection with good sized de- 


pendable quality mill, directing 
sales from mill office or from some 
point in the field. Financially re- 
sponsible so that salary not the first 
essential. Address 504, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo 
MARRIED MAN, 44 YEARS OF AGE, 


wishes position as branch manager, pref- 
erably in New York state; have had 
charge of stocking accounts and sold flour 
for 18 years; now employed; best of ref- 
erences given. Address 1072, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 500 BBLS 
capacity or larger; hard or soft wheat; 
at present employed; age 47 years; have 
practically spent entire life in mills of 
300 to 3,000 bbls capacity; can furnish 
references as to ability and habits. Ad- 
dress 1067, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


BY WELL KNOWN NEW YORK STATE 
flour salesman with large acquaintance 
and following with both jobbing and bak- 
ing trade; wishes to make a change and 
connect with first class southwestern mill; 
have sold both Kansas and spring wheat 
flours. Address 1071, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

BY CHEMIST WITH SEVEN YEARS’ EX- 
perience in hard and soft wheat flours; 
competent and capable of taking charge 
of laboratory, also bakeshop experience; 
able to assist bakers with their problems; 
best of recommendations from past em- 
ployers; available on short notice. Ad- 
dress 1066, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

A THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED MILL 
manager, with large acquaintanceship in 
the trade, would like to form a new con- 
nection with a spring wheat milling com- 
pany, either as manager or sales manager; 
has satisfactory record and a trade fol- 
lowing that ought to be an asset to any 
company. Address 1074, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








(Continued on following page.) 
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MILLS WANTED 








. . 
W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 
WANTED—TO BUY OR RENT MODERN 312 M (ee Mi lis 
mill, 800 to 1,500 bbls capacity, with sub- O55 EOL ERENSS LS. sRRORPONS 
stantial wheat storage, located in spring 
wheat territory, having competitive transit 
privileges. Address 1076, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Solicited 











Satisfaction Guaranteed —Get Our Prices on 


Estimates furnished on all work 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MILLING EQUIPMENT—WE OFFER AT A 








considerable sacrifice complete equipment 
for a 500-bbl practically new Wolf, late 
style mill, complete with motors, experi- 


mental mill and laboratory equipment; 


we will dismantle and ship priced on board AR “aee & SM ITHS 


ears or delivered to your station. Write 


or wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 501 
Waldheim Building, Kansas City, Mo. CANAJOHARIE, NLY. 








MISCELLANEOUS 














FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—A FULLY 
equipped running bakery at a bargain; 
cost $5,000; want to retire. J. Leonard, 
824 Main Street, Savanna, III, 


H.T. PHOSPHATE 


nheaiiesl a _ HIGH-TEST 
FOR SALE—A FINE FLOUR, FEED AND PROVIDENT CHEMICAL 


coal business, home close by, cheap if 
WORKS 


sold at once; one of the finest towns in 
the south; particulars gladly given. Ad- Established 1876 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


dress 1082, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 




















neapolis. 





500-Bbl Mill for Sale 


We contemplate retiring from the milling business in which we have 
been successfully engaged for many years. There is nobody in the family 
to continue the business and we wish to close the estate. We have some 
well-known brands on which we have an established domestic and export 
business. 

The mill is on a main east and west trunk line in northern Indiana, 
well located for originating wheat and moving flour to central, eastern 
and southeastern markets. 

Most all our business has been in car lot deliveries, but a good local 
and sectional business could be developed in less than car lots. This is a 
good opportunity for some one having a knowledge of milling who wants 
to get into business for himself. 

Address “Indiana Mill,’ 1081, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Half a Century 


of efficient and satisfactory Insurance 
Service is the record of the 


Mill Mutuals 


The needs of the Miller and the Ele- 
vator Operator are their specialty. 


Represented by 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


230 East Ohio Street - CHICAGO, ILL. 














ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


Fireproof M: illing and Elevator 
Plants 














MARINE ELEVATOR 
Burrato, N. Y. 
1925 
2,000,000-Bushel 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


BUSTPTALO, B®. ¥. 





FIDELITY BONDS 


PHELPS-BOHEN COMPANY 


122 So. Sixth Street MINNEAPOLIS 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR QUALITY INSURANCE 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





Ai Bk SN TN otras cea caseseseeesnced $2,922,372 
Capital Deposited in U. &........cscscoccessesoee 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883,109 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 




















Investment Securities Cuar.es W. Sexton CoMPANY 


Since 1878 
WELLs-DickEY COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Insurance—since1884 
MINNEAPOLIS 

















Ly_Le W. HINEs 


Certified Public Accountant 
TAX COUNSELOR 
Merchants Bank Bldg. ST.PAUL, MINN. 


Calcyanide System of 
Flour Mill Fumigation 


CALCYANIDE COMPANY 
216 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Ocean freight 


service — 

A Ship for Every Need 

10 SHIPS, aggregating over 
a million tons, fast trans- 

atlantic mail liners, the fastest 

and largest ships in the Atlantic 


to Pacific Coast trade, freighters 
of various types, all skillfully 





104 Ships managed to give the utmost 
ins Cn freight service. 
Million Tons Careful handling of your ship- 
56 Years’ ment, prompt deliveries and trans- 
Experience shipments are the distinguished 
World-wide features of this efficiently organ- 
in Scope ized freight service. 
‘Soilinge The high rating of our ships 
Meeting enables you to secure the lowest 
Tadividuat insurance rates when you 
Needs 


Ship via IMM. 


Regular Services Between 


ae York New Orleans London Antwerp 
oston Galveston : 

Philadelphia Houston and saverpost samnburg 
Baltimore Montreal Manchester Glasgow 
Hampton Roads Quebec Avonmouth Southampton 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


Principal Offices : 
A.C. FETTEROLF, Vice President J. D. ROTH, W. F. T.M. 
1 Broadway, New York 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
T.O. MARTIN, G. P. & F. A. E. J. McCONNELL, S. W.F. A. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 1100 Locust Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


WHITE STAR LINE RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
LEYLAND LINE WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 
AMERICAN LINE PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 











HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 
senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 

Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 
nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


For Rates and other information 
apply to: 
New York: Holland-America Line, 
21 State Street 
Chicago: Holland-America Line, 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. 
San Francisco: Holland-America Line, 
120 Market Street. 



























DINAVIAN-AMERICAN 
















Sac 


POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 
pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. . 
REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FROM - = EF q 
New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports . 
For freight and particulars 1 : ° ° 
‘at New York, 0 Funch, Baye & Co., Inc, i Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
ee oo + Sangees S Ue., 0 more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
and Baltic Ports 


Lafayette Building. 
At Baltimore, to Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., Inc., 

Special attention given to prompt 
forwarding of Flour to All Sean- 


Keyser Buildin, 
dinavian Ports. 





At Boston, to A. & Lombard’s Sons. 
At New Orleans, to American Baltic Chartering 
& Shipping Co., 1416-1417 New Orleans Bk. Bldg. 
At Chicago, M. L. Harrison, Agent, 327 So. LaSalle St. 



















CUYAMEL FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 


Direct weekly service New Orleans to Vera Cruz, Frontera 
and Tampico, Mexico; Cienfuegos, Cuba; Bluefields, Nic., 
and Puerto Cortes, Honduras. 

Through bills of lading issued to all ports of call from interior points. 


For rates, bookings, etc., apply to 
CUYAMEL FRUIT CO. 


M. HARTMAN, G. W. A., 
53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. Masonic Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 














































F. V. CAESAR Mr. Val E. Bag 
Traffic Counselor “Try Us 
Transit Accounts a Specialty For 
420 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS Anything in 
the 
Oe ee se ee ee on Bag 
; PURINA vinve.cese Line” 


=" WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR * 
"0 THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY = *. 


at WRITE RALSTON PURINA CO.. . 
Sees es " 
ee em | 


VALLEY BAG COMPANY 


19th and Morgan Sts. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 































PERSONAL ATTENTION TO EVERY CUSTOMER 


3 





D O you know 
that the Northern 
States Power Company 
serves the daily needs 
of more than 600 cities 
and towns with a pop- 
ulation of 1,404,000? 
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(Price of Gheapness 
FLOUR that costs little is no bargain, for it reflects 
poor wheat and careless milling. We price VELVET 

> > at all times to show the most reasonable profit to us, 

after making a thorough study of our cost factors 
to eliminate every unnecessary expense. For that 
reason it is not high priced. The economy of 

VELVET is that real economy that saves cost with- 

out the sacrifice of quality. 























WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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When the Baker wants a J F Imbs Milling 


better flour...... 


Wire us for prices on ( O. 


(Sherry Bell ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacturers of 
Kansas Turkey 


HALSTEAD 
BOSS 


Jim Dandy Crystal 





















r =I . . 4 
- , The N. Sauer Milling Co. Hard Wheat and 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co. v" rae dala 8 Illinois Soft Winter 
(Mill at Halstead) New York Representatives Wheat Flours. 
Sales Offico—NEWTON, KANSAS HALBOTH-COANS CO., Produce Exchange 




















1,500 Barrels Daily 


EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 








BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 














Re 


1,00€ 


| | 
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GIBRALTAR” 


rARCY = HARO 

PATENT FLO U R WHEAT 

Made expressly for Discriminahng Bakers 
THE 


Consoupareo Four Mitts Co. 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 













gBibs GIBRALTAR f.598 


Makes Good Bread 


ea ct? aud) 


THE CONS 


3,500 Barrels Daily 


FLOUR THAT YOU BUY FROM 
ALMOST ANYWHERE IS LIKELY TO BE 
ALMOST as GOOD as FLOUR that youu KNOW ABOUT 


There are few bargains in flour. 





OLIDATED ELO HOURS MILLIS CO) 


HUTCHINSON, NSAS 














Kansas Champion 


Kansas City Maid 


Here are two quality flours, 
always uniform, always fair- 
ly priced to allow its dis- 
tributors and its users a 
good profit. 


Flour that will develop a 
steadily growing, regular 
trade wherever it is aggres- 
sively handled. 


Also Corn Meal 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 





1,000 BARRELS DAILY 









Rosedale Milling Co. : 4 


SWEET TOOTH 


FLOUR 








;, When quality 
calls — When 
satisfaction is | 
needed — For 
real goodness, 
try— 


“Utility” | 
| vege Black Bros. Flour Mills 


Beatrice, Nebraska 


Have your chemist test our 


TURKEY HARD 
WHEAT MIX 


It costs more than some 
but it is worth more. 





More than a half century of service. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 








WALL™ROGALSKY MILLING CO. | 
. M£PHERSON, KANSAS * = 


‘ ie Estee SPT as € : <= oe 





Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 


ee 
a ae Cat Pes and Blue Springs, Nebraska 


ee 




















— 


‘Thoro- 








. THE PERFECT FLOUR 


AAHIERE are cheaper flours, rarely worth 


7 ans the money asked for them. But there 


4) is not a better flour at any price, nor 
one more trustworthy. 


THE ARNOLD MILLING CO., Sterling, Kansas 
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THE INTERIOR FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Succeeding 


THE KAW FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION 
(TOPEKA, KANSAS) 


























Weinvite the continued confidence 
Oe ee eo a be We are 
setting out now to make new ones. 


New Brand Announcements Soon. 


Offices: 804 Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. CLARENCE S. CHASE, Manager 
























‘*SUMNER”’ 
‘*AMERICANGENTLEMAN”’ 


Two flours milled from the very strongest wheats 
of Southwestern Kansas. They are of exceptional 
uniformity, and we have yet to have a dissatisfied 
baker customer on either of them. 






RO) 






ROWS 









































— G WELLINGTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
; A WELLINGTON, KANSAS 

» BOSS PATENT i: 

& O) 

ye A large yield, all purpose flour, fairly x 

A priced and popular. iy 

2 Never a Let-down from the Standards Gg 

G that have Proved their Excellence. ) 

°) é 

6 N 

“| LUKENS MILLING CO. [2 

Yi CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS § 

a. ATCHISON. KANSAS fp 

x iF 

TON OLGA OHOROLOLOROTO 











Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


catering to FAMILY TRADE will find 


MOTHER’S BEST FLOUR || | scthiesal sibel Riis dein 


trial car of “American Ace” with 








—= EF =x 


—=E FE 


especially ited to their requirements, . 

pecially suited to their requirements : such satisfactory results that 
MOTHER'S BEST is milled from the choicest of ° 
Nebraska's hard winter wheat, justly noted for , they have since been permanent 
its well balanced mellow gluten, : users of it. 
MOTHER'S BEST is designed especially to P Me 
please the housewife who bakes her own bread, A Premier Hard Winter Wheat 
rolis and cakes. 

. Flour 


MOTHER'S REST will please the small baker 
who caters to the family trade, : 


MOTHER'S BEST is made right and priced iM 


Nebesske Consolidated Mills Company | GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO 


Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade , , 
Branch Office: 1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA i N E W l O N, K A N S A S Mm 
317 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, St. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska F H 


== "2.5 —— ss <<. <<<. <<... <<<... so 7 _—_.3 


x SSS ee SS 8 ee ee ee oe ee 
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New ERA MILLING Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 





Of a quality which justifies its 
long-established reputation as 
excelled by no flour which 


comes out of Kansas. é o 


® > “ARKANSAS CITY MILLING CO. @ 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


2000 BARRELS FLOUR CAPACITY TOTAL GRAIN STORAGE 


© > re a anu Gs Or & © 750.000 BUSHELS @ @® 
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The kind of flours that draw the 
trade from your competitors’ ter- 
ritory into your own. 


Algoma— 


Milled especially for bakers. 


Blair’s Certified— 


A family patent. 





The former is a high grade flour 
manufactured to meet precisely the 
conditions under which commer- 
cial bread is baked. The latter is 
a short patent milled for the all- 
round use of the family kitchen. 


THE BLAIR MILLING CO. 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 
Blair's Flours—The Whitest Bread Flours in 
America 


—S ESE i re trir Ss Se ee eee or) fl 
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This is an ideal bread flour. 
Every shipment of it will 
perform in your oven in ex- 
actly the same way, 
uniform handling. We would 
be pleased to have you try it. 


given 
















1,000 Barrels 








SLOGAN ntreng on 


Uniform 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
El) Reno, Okla. 











ACME MILLING CO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 


Strongest flour in the 
world —from wheat 


Flour Capacity, ywn on the virgin 


ere 
1,400 Barrels Daily soil of Oklahoma. 








An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is 


‘“WESTERN STAR’”’ 


Milled in the Heart of 
the Best Wheat Country 


“he Western Star Mill Co. 


J.J. VANIER, Manager 


SALINA, KANSAS 





‘““SUNKIST”’ 
FLOUR 


In milling Sunkist Flour, the 
special needs of the baker are 
borne in mind. For family use 
it cannot be surpassed. 


It is through the reputation 
of its fine, strong flours that 


the name of Maney has be- 
come celebrated. 


The Maney Milling Co. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











“a.° onne ' 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA CableAddress 
#00 bbls OKLA ““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








7° enne ‘ 
Enid Milling Company 
1,000 barrel mill, located in the 
heart of Oklahoma wheatfields, 
Operating 44 country elevators. 
Write for connections and samples 
ENID, OKLAHOMA 





“GOLDEN 
DREAM” 


Country milled in the 
big wheat country of 
the great wheat state 


Excelsior Flour Mills 
Office: Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Mill at Marysville, Kansas 





Established 1879 


Zenith Milling Co. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








“OLD HOMESTEAD” 


Milled from Western Kansas 


Capacity, 
High Gluten Wheat 


1,200 Bbls 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
Dodge City, Kansas 












“She Desi; gns 
on the opposite 
page were Or 
iginate ame dave | 


Cngraved by 


ol leant s 
(GileZeaVise,ee) 


AAansas Cit 'Y, Alo. 


Mid-West Mary Sunshine 


Superior Flours 
Made in Kansas 


Mid-West Milling Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 























“WOLF’S PREMIUM” 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” 
Wolf Flour Wins Favor 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 


KANSAS MAID— 


A fancy high patent flour milled from 
strictly dark Turkey Wheat 
1,200 Barrels 
“a . ‘ Hays City 
Hays City Flour Mills Kansas 

















HIGHEST PATENT 
FLOUR 
EVERY BAG GUARANTEED 











b WELLINGTON, KANS. 


OFFICE: 305 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Blackburn’s Best —Elko— 
Golden Glory fiiniatine auahty, 
High Class connections solicited. 


BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 


Mills at Omaha, Neb. 


Elkhorn, Neb. 





“TELEGRAM” 
LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. 


LYONS KANSAS 






“GOLD BOND” 


Central Kansas Milling Co. 
LYONS, KANSAS 














CEDRO 


MADE IN KANSAS 


MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 

















Majestic Milling Co. 
AURORA, MO, 


Millers of Soft and Hard 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Live connections wanted in all markets. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 











“Betsy’s Best” 


Milled to Make the Bread Better 


ROSS MILLING COMPANY 
Ottawa, Kansas 











JUBILEE FLOUR 


A Distinctive Kansas Flour 


THE AURORA MILLS 
TYLER & COMPANY 
JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 














INTELLIGENTLY MILLED—UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 
“K-Y”’ Short Patent ‘“BONITA”’ Standard Patent 


Some good territory open to real salesmen 
THE TOPEKA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 
Baird & Co., Boston 


PHILADELPHIA 
Dundas Brothers Co. 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
S. F. Guggenheimer, Tampa, Fla. 


ARKANSAS 
S. Q. Sevier, Little Rock. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Frank R. Prina Corporation. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Cc. F. Haeberle, Charleston. 


TEXAS 
Becker-Turner Co., Dallas. 


Keystone Milling Co. 


LARNED, KANSAS 
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“OVENCRAF'I” 


All bakers realize the importance of making 
their bread both look good and taste good. 
There is no need of sacrificing these virtues 
for strength in your flour, when you use 
“OVENCRAFT.” But it does take a very 
good flour such as “OVENCRAFT” to ob- 
tain all the virtues at once. 





27 

























ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














GEORGE H. HUNTER 
President 
One of the best mills in Kansas, 
located to receive the best of 
Kansas wheat. 


An Excellent Flour, Priced Fairly. 


C\ Manufacturers of Quality Flour Since 1877 y : 
ie HUNTER MILLING-CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
_ eee Auciliadll 














4 


“(White Grest 


— Selrorfect Hour 


WHITE CREST sells faster and 


repeats better than other flours. 








J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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te @6 aE count on uniformly 
J is JE good results to yield 
Asp permanent profits. 


vis “Meridian” is a flour 


for day - after - day 
service. 


Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 































YY 


OCT V2 


FLOUR 


The Weber Flour Mills Co. , 


SALINA, KANSAS 


GAD TARERDS DED ER CASE. GLE ER Bee oororevorverserennvonereneroneennessonranensenenrarneen ree ha 


No flour was ever 


truer to its name. 






Its efficiency in all 
uses is a creator of 
Srowing demand. 







TOPEKA, KANSAS 


WILLIS NORTON CO 
























1,000 Barrels 


‘“PLA-SAFE”’ 


A safe flour from the very heart of 
the Turkey wheat district. 


ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


AniLene, Kansas 














W.A. CHAIN 
Secretary and 
Manager 


For Your Leader You Need a Dependable Flour 


‘“HAVASAK” 


MADE IN KANSAS 
It’s Better Flour for Bakers, Grocers, Jobbers 


The Security Flour Mills Company 


ABILENE, KANSAS 














Cut Down Waste! 


Here are two flours 
from which you can 
extract every element 
of salability, work- 
ability and profit. 


WILLIAMSON’S BEST 


an extra short 
patent 


WINNER 


an economical, loaf- 
producing flour. 


‘The 
Williamson Milling Company 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 
















66 
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Superior quality 

—to make all 

baked things 
better. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 





“Gooch’s Best” 


AROMA FLOUR 


A most satisfying flour for 
bakers’ use, Milled in an 
up-to-date country mill. 


BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER,KANSAS 


Imperial Flour Mills Co. 


Millers of Strong Kansas Hard 
Wheat Flour for Export 
HARPER, KANSAS 
In the wheat fields 
Cable Address: “IMPERIAL” 








“CARTHAGE QUEEN” 
FLOUR 
A New Standard of Quality 


MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 
Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. 














American Maid Flour Mills 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


2,000 Bbis Cable Address: 
“AMAID" 


Capacity 





SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 


> 

















¢ -19 V 0 fi 
. Old Trail Pc ewer A, as 
Kansas wheat 
600 Barrels 
THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 








THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA. KANSAS 


Hard Wheat Flour milled fromthe famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 

Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive flavor 
and unsurpassed quality. 

Our self-rising “Pike's Peak"’ is a trade builder. 
Representatives wanted. Write us. 

THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 








Keep Your Stockings Clean! 
The Sturtevant Heavy Duty Suction 
Cleanercan clean the stockings of your 
dust collectors more thoroughly and in 
half the time without dismantling. 

Write for further information. 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 








. A short patent 
“Kansas Sunshine” for family 
trade 
“ 99 Milled especially 
Red Belt for the baker 
Milled from hard Turkey wheat 


The Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miturnc Co., Inman, Kan. 








Store Flour in Transit 


Avail Yourself of the Thru Freight Rate 
Insure Prompt Deliveries 
All Buildings Strictly Modern, Clean & Dry 
Capacity over 1,200 Carloads 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 











STORAGE 
‘AI TRANSIT 
THE ees << WAREHOUSE co. 














“ZSLEADING MILLS OF WISCONSIN 











From 


WISCONSIN’S 


Choicest 
Rye Fields 


Pride of 
Wisconsin 


Rye Flour 


Pure White Patent 
The Standard of Excellence 


A Strong Favorite 


Wisconsin Milling Co. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 


Cable Address: ‘‘POWERFUL” 
Codes: Millers—Riverside 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


Weare exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER—BLUE RIBBON—RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
‘*‘Wisconsin Makes the Best Rye Flour” 

















NEW RICHMOND ROLLER MILLS CoO. 


NEW RICHMOND, WISCONSIN 
MOSHER’S BEST, Spring Wheat Patent—NOKOMIS, White Rye Flour—Scratch Feeds 


WISCONSIN 
RYE 
FLOUR 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


Oldest and Largest Millers 

in the State producing all 

grades that can be made 

from Rye or its blends with 
wheat 


FraANK H. BiopcGeEtrt, Inc. 
JANESVILLE, Wis. 


Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co., 
Blodgett Milling Co. and Ford Milling Co. 








Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Samples and quotations 
sent on request 


THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 











Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
Let Us Send You Samples 


REITMANN-DAVIS MILL CO. 
GALESVILLE, WIS. 








Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 



































H. P. Schmidt Milling Co. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat and 
Buckwheat Flours 
Correspondence desired with reliable buyers 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


RYE MEAL—ALL GRANULATIONS 


In the heart of the Rye producing sections of Wisconsin 


WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO. 
WEYAUWEGA, WISCONSIN 


W.S. NOTT CO., Minneapolis 











Mill Supply Headquarters 
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E. C. ANDREWS, Presiwent 


REX 


Kansas Hard Wheat Patent 








LUDWIG HESSE, Secrerary-Treasurer 


STAR 


Soft Wheat Patent 


For nearly half a century Rex and Star have been house- 


hold words throughout the four corners of the world. 


All our connections abroad have sold Rex and Star more 
freely this year due to the most magnificent crop of both 
hard and soft wheat that has ever been grown in the 


United States. 


Because of their uniform and incompa- 


rable baking qualities, Rex and Star continue steadily 
increasing in popularity and preference in all foreign 


markets. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


J 3,000 Barrels Daily Capacity 


We invite inquiries from any of our old friends. 


HALL MILLING COMPANY 


Cable Address: HALLMILL 


DISTRICT} 


ee 


| 

















HUEGELY MILLING CO. 


Highest Quality 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Correspondence 
Solicited 


NASHVILLE, ILL. 


on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat 





Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana 





Hezel Milling Company 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Established 1861 


Manufacturers of hard and soft 
Wheat Flour 


Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- 
quirements of both bread and cake bakers in 
either straight or mixed cars, rendering excellent 
service in both quality and shipment to both large 
and small customers. 





ALTON, ILL 


SPARKS MILLING CO., 





ANNAN-BURG 
GRAIN & MILLING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Established 1855 Capacity 3,000 Barrels Daily 


The Operation of Flour Mills 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 








EsTABLISHED 1864 








Arkadelphia Milling Co. 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
‘*We Never Sleep”’ 


ARKADELPHIA, ARK, 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MEYER’S MODEL FLOUR 


THE MEYER MILLING COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, ILL. 





Flour. 





Eggers Flour Mill Co. 


We sell for the account of first class mills 
in the St. Louis market, the following: 
Semolina and Minnesota Flour; Kansas 
Hard Wheat Flour and Farina; Pacific 
Coast Pastry Flour; Missouri Soft Wheat 


PACIFIC, MISSOURI 








Saxony Mills 


Correspondence 
Solicited 





Established 1849 


Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Daily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls. 








Established 1878 


Exporters 


Always open for new 
foreign connections 


Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Millers since 1866 
Southern Illinois Soft Wheat Flour 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


Capacity 600 bbls 
Cable Address: ‘‘AvisTocK”’ 


AVISTON MILLING CO. 


AVISTON 
ILLINOIS 











St. Mary’s Mill Co. 


ST. MARY’S, MO. 


Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


“ORRIS” 


“TOKAY” 


“Omega” “White Ring” 
Products of Pure Soft Wheat 
Both Plain and Self-Rising 
H. C. Cole Milling Co. 
CHESTER, ILLINOIS 


Capacity 1,300 Barrels Daily 7020 So. Broadway 














Ziebold Flour Mill Co. 


Brokers wanted to sell 
“Romeo” Amber durum blend 
to macaroni trade 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Ethereal, Jewel 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 


Member Millers’ 





Pfeffer Milling Company 


LEBANON, ILL, 
National Federation 
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Scott County Milling Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


SIKESTON, MISSOURI 








Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Milling Co. sr. routs, mo. 


Monitor Patent 
Choice Quality Hard Wheat Flour 
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GILSTER’S BEST 


MONROE MILLING CO. 


WATERLOO, ILL. 
Daily Capacity, 
1,000 bbls. 


Successors to 
Koenigsmark Mill Co., 
Waterloo, Il. 
Schoening-Koenigsmark Ele. Capacity, 
MillingCo., Valmeyer,Ill. 350,000 bus. 





The Finest Quality of Soft 





Wheat Flour Manufactured 


GILSTER MILLING CO. 


Main Office: Curster, ILurors STEELEVILLE, ILLINOIS 











JOHN S. METCALF CO. 
Grain Elevator Engineers 
111 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


54 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal, Que. 
837 W. Hastings St., Vancoaver, B. C. 
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‘Bakers— 


When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour use 


“BULL DOG” 


for your standard 


Made by 
The Fairchild Milling Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Hardesty Milling Co. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 

















The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
MIXED CARS 


Sort Winter Wueat Four 
Red Ball Patent Old Homestead 


Grinding Kansas Wheat Only 
Making Kansas Flour Only 











Ohio Soft Wheat 
Flour 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


THE 
ALLEN & WHEELER CO. 
Domestic and Export 
TROY OHIO 











Marion National Mill Co. 
MARION, OHIO 
Capacity, 500 Barrels Daily 








Gwinn Milling Co. 


Millers of soft, hard winter, 
and spring wheat flours 
Self-rising flour 

Mixed cars of flour, feed 
and corn goods 


Columbus, Ohio 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








The Ansted & Burk 
Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Manufacturers of the celebrated brands 
William Tell 
Soft Winter Wheat Patent 
Seminole 


A strong, sturdy, thirsty, 
Spring Wheat Flour 





BREAD, PASTRY AND SELF-RISING FLOUR 
All Rail and Ex-Lake 
Transit Milling 


The Most Modern Mili in Ohio 


MAS-SOTA Spring Patent Flour 
ECCO Blended Patent Flour 
ENERGY Horse Feed 
MALTO Dairy Feed 


The Buckeye Cereal Co. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


Mixed Cars 
a Specialty 














as: UNITED MILLS 
* CORPORATION 


GRAFTON, GHIG 








Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc. 
Specialized Laboratory Service for 


Millers 
Bakers 


Comstock Building 


The Emery Thierwechter 


Co. OAK HARBOR, OHIO 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 
Receivers and Shippers of Grain 
Mixed Cars 


Grain Dealers 
Feed Manufacturers 


COLUMBUS, ONTO 














THE WARWICK CO. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


shippers of FLOUR Winter wees 


Write for Samples and Prices 











CHOOSE 


That which the majority join 
you in approving and you 
have made a good buy 


IN PHOSPHATE THE MAJORITY U 














PHOSPHATE _ Varies 
VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS :CHICAGO 
(WASHVILLE NEW YORK ST-Loue 



























i & MT.VERNON 


The Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co. 


Main Office: TOLEDO, OHIO 


Leapinc MILLERS Advertising “T 
of soft wheat flour from 
selected wheat grown in 
the best wheat section of 
the middle west. 


Mills at Toledo and Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
Combined Capacity, 1,500 Barrels 


Ae 








llustrations 


Half*Tones ~ Zine Etchings 
~~Color Engravings ~~ 
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rAGis LEADING MILLS OF CANADA 














MonTrEAL AGENCY 


Poccscccccscssscssacessccscssscuscssssseseseg 


“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO 


Offer 


Board of Trade Building 


i i i i i i i i i eet tte ett ete 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 


Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 
ment from Goderich, MeNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. Oats 
bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 


Heap OrFice: WINNIPEG, Canapa 


Toronto OFFICE 
718 Dominion Bank Building 


New York—Produce Exchange 


AAABAASVASAASAASRRSARRASRRRRARRRRBRRSBRRSRSRRBRRRRRRRSESRERSBRRRRRRR ESSERE SRRRSRRER SERRE RBRERRERRERSERERESR ESR ESSER SESE ES EERE EEE ESE 


MILLS” 


WesTERN OFFICE 
Calgary, Alberta 


eee CCCCC CCC CCC CCCCCCCCCCC CCC tC CC Ccrr. | 











W. B. BROWNE & CO. 
Established 1877 
EXPORT FLOUR 
Manitoba—Ontario Winters 
53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA 

















We specialize on Manitoba 
Spring Patent under brand Excello 


And a fifty-fifty blended 


high patent for general 
household use under brand Sunbeam 


Empire Flour Mills, Limited 
ST. THOMAS, ONT. 








B. H. MUIRHEAD 


EXPORTER 


Flour and Oatmeal 


Cable Address: ‘ 
“HeapMuirn” ‘Toronto, Canapa 











Uniformity in the strength 


and size of flour bags in- 
sures speed and economy in 
every bag-filling operation. 
Because Bemis Bags are 
unusually uniform they are 
preferred in many of Can- 
ada’s leading mills. 





Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 
Dominion Bank Bldg. Toronto, Canada 
Grain, Flour and Feed 
Merchants 


Our Specialty— 
Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings 























Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 340 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 














Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Pfeffer Milling Company 
LIMITED 


Millers of Manitoba Spring Wheat Flour 
and Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 


Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 
MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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WESTERN CANADA FLouR MILLs Co., LIMITED 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 





MILLS Manufacturers 
WINNIPEG CALGARY of 
GODERICH EDMONTON Manitoba Hard Wheat 
BRANDON VICTORIA inden" * 


100 Interior Elevators 
throughout Western Canada’s 
famous Wheat Belt 


Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity 
10,000 Barrels 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 
800 Barrels 
New York Orrice: 


Cable Address: “Laxuron” Room 1001, 44 Wggrenatt Sr. 





Winnipeg Plant (St. Boniface) Daily Capacity, 5,500 Barrels 


PURITY - THREE STARS - BATTLE 
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Millers of High-Grade 
WESTERN CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT 
FLOUR 





IN 


WN NAW AWVANAY: 


Mills and Western Offices at 
Moose Jaw, SASK. 
CaLGary, ALTA. 












WATATA 


Tl 
Hn 


Darry Capacity: 6,000 Barrets FLour 
1,200 Barrets Rouen Oats anp OaTMEAL 


Highest Quality 


Eastern Sales Office: 
ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


Boarpb or Traber BuiLpine 


MONTREAL 
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Cable Address: ‘‘RosinHoop”’ Montreal Codes: Riverside and A B C 5th Edition 








ow 
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Cable 


Address— 


Head i op — ee Ee DS en <i 
Offi po ls if t = 
a ‘2 ie La “Shawley,” 
Canada H: z = ER LETT Toronto, 
' ay 14 a 4 y ‘ 5 Canada 
; 
del Wy) A | 
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aN Fa 











os, a >> _ Se —— = — a> “= one pe i. cal : . —_ PPS <a Ty or | 
OUR PORT COLBORNE, CANADA, MILL Daily Capacity This Single Unit, 14,000 Barrels 
Maple Leaf Mills, Terminal Elevators, and Receiving Stations Across Canada Comprise 
Total Milling Capacity . eo 24,500 Barrels Daily 
Total Storage Capacity . . . 4,600,000 Bushels 
Haiifax, St. John, Quebec BRANCH OFFICES Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough 
Hamilton, Thorold, Winnipeg Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
New York, U. S. A. London, England 
JAMES STEWART, President D, A. CAMPBELL, General Manager Cc. W. BAND, Vice President 
A. R. MACDONALD, W. C. DUNCAN, N. P. LAMBERT, 
Assistant General Manager 25 Broadway Western Manager 
Toronto, Canada New York, U. S. A. Winnipeg, Canada 
In Charge Exports, United Kingdom In Charge European and Other Exports In Charge Exports, Orient 


“NELSON” FLOUR ENJOYS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Limited 
Brands—“Regal’—“National”—“Daily Bread”—“Citadel ” 


Our mill at Montreal is on the LachineCanal, 
a name inseparably associated with the his- 
tory of Canada and the development of trade 
and commerce via the St. Lawrence River— 
one of the mightiest of the world’s great 
waterways. Our wheat comes all-water from 
the grain ports of the west and we reach the 
world’s markets by the St. Lawrence. Quality 
is the supreme virtue of our flour. It is the 
best Canada has to offer. 


MONTREAL - 


Capacity - - 
Cable Address: ““Lapwit,”’ Montreal 













CANADA 


3,000 Barrels Per Day 













McLeod Milling Co., Ltd. 


Manitoba Springs, Ontario Winter Flour 
and Blends, Our location guarantees 
quick service to Atlantic seaports. 
STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Cable Address: McLeod, Stratford 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley, A B C 5th Edition 














Norris Grain Co., Ltd. 
705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG 


We give special attention to the wants 
of Canadian and American mills buying 
and selling high class milling wheats and 
other grains. Correspondence solicited. 














CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO. 


Manitoba Springs 
“AVIATOR” 


Cable: “Canriexco” 


G. D, BruNnpriIT, Proprietor 


Ontario Winters 
“ST. JULIEN” 


Quality and Service 


TORONTO, CANADA 


p 
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JOHN KENNEDY 
EXPORTER 
FLOUR—OATMEAL—CEREALS 
Royal Bank Building 


Cable Address: ; 
“KENGRAIN” TORONTO, CANADA 

















Frank B. Ham & Co., Ltd. 
TORONTO. CANADA 
Our Specialities. ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT. 
MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
AND BLENDS 








The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


SoLe 


MANUFACTURERS 


in CANADA 


Flour and Cereal Mill Furnishers 


BIRD SEMI-AUTOMATIC SCALE 

BUCKLEY DISINTEGRATORS 

CARTER DISC SEPARATORS 

CARTER AUTOMATIC WEIGHING FEEDER 
IMPROVED KENNEDY WHEAT HEATERS 
MORRIS GRAIN DRIERS 


“Everything for Every Mill and Elevator” 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


1001 Royal Bank Building, TORONTO 


F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 

Canadian Agents 

Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
R. W. LIGHTBURNE, JR. 

American Agents 

Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mc 














Seneca Jones & Son 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


Our clients have the benefit of our forty- 
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iii we 50 Front St. East, TORONTO WINNIPEG eee 
ComPETITION ONLY STIMULATES Our SALEs 
CHOICEST P BRANDS 
CANADIAN f “Victory” 
HARD SPRING “< * 
' th a 3 Prairie 
ad $ 99 
AND ; Blossom 
PERFECT } ““W oodland”’ 
MILLING § “Homeland” 
FACILITIES BY SS 
AVE Bs, MILLS 
HAV E 9 MONTREAL 
PLACED Be", HAMILTON 
OUR j BRANTFORD 
PRODUCTS * Capacity, 8,000 Bbls 
IN THE Cable Address: 


VAN 


ie Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


dranch Offices at Hatirax, Quesec and Toronto 


OUR SEABOARD MILL AT MONTREAL 









““DOMFLOUR” 
Riverside Code 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





ABC 4th re 5th Editions 
Riverside 1901 


Makers of MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT Flours 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 lbs. 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Offices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 


SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 








ST tT 











Established 1857 


James Richardson COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


& Sons, Ltd. MIDLAND, CANADA 


GRAIN MERCHANTS , 
Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Owners and Operators of 
Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 
Grain Exporters 





Cable Address: 
“MIpcop” 


If you are interested in Cana- 


dian Grain we would be glad 
Ideally situated. 


to hear from you. We make Cc wil cc 
5 A , jodes— q The facilities at our 
+ nay oF Sens" Sendo. Riverside ; ts 5 an s 1 a 11h f disposal enable us to 
Head Office: Bentley ‘ ‘iy? Ss 8 hed we «HEU rh guarantee uniform 
A. B.C. mal i ' ; =! Dats f _ quality and service. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA a 


Western Branches: Winnipeg 
Port Arthur 
Calgary 
Saskatoon 

Eastern Branches: Toronto 
Montreal 


Export Offices: BRANDS 


MONTREAL FIVECROWNS GILTEDGE CANADIAN MAID GEORGIAN 


Private Wire C ti — : . 
pws te ronan Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels 























MILLS AT 
Monrtreat, Fort WiiiiaM, 
Wiynirec, Epmonron anp 

Mepicine Hat 


Dairy Mitzi Capacrry 
BY APPOINTMENT TO 22,750 BaRRELS 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
- 
TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS a ene a ayo (ee Coe feos Evevator Capacity 
meet hb me ES ah Veo oa iii, sy 10,335,000 BusHets 


“OGILVIE, MONTREAL” > ie ef 5 c n 
- : Bie i J oS a0 
- Te, ri! Pe | <= 


Copgs USED—PRIVATE, 





W arenouseE Capacity 


ABO 47H & 5TH, WESTERN UNION, i  o—™ . Bi i 
RIVERSIDE, Al, : - a oak. ne fs 377,000 BarreELs 
aa Nei a 


BENTLEY'S 








WINNIPEG MILLS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 
BRANCH OFFICES art St. JoHN, QuEBEC, OTTAWA, TORONTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


MAKERS OF THE Famous “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 
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Canadian Bag Company, Ltd. 


Head Office, MONTREAL, QUE. 


OY OY OY OY OY SY OY OY OY OY OY OY NEY SOY OY PY OY OY’ 


ZW: 


JUTE 


BAG 


COTTO 


Many a good product fails to attract buyers for want of a 
pleasing package. Our bags have a quality and appearance 
that give distinction. Every detail in their production 
receives the most painstaking care. Millers who are par- 
ticular about the quality of their flour will find that a good- 
looking package enhances the selling appeal. 
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Factories: MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 6 TOD 











COOL OOOO LLL LL CLRLLLLLLO ar > ies 
5) Alberta Pacific Grain Co. The Wm. Snider Milling Co., Ltd. 


3.0. WOLVERTON, W. P. SPARR. 
President and General Manager Vice President and Manager of Sales 


Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MILLERS OF 





LIMITED MILLERS OF 
Grain Dealers aud Exporters Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Head Office, CALGARY, Canada WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


Branches at 
Winnipeg, Vancouver, Edmonton Cable Address: ‘““SNIDERMILL”’ 

















Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” 


(HEMT PATENT) (PATENT) (PATENT) 


DODDODDDNODNODDODN0DND0O 
= \\ 





Choice Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 
“KEYSTONE” 


éper Bags 


TRAGE MARK REG. VU. SPPAT OFPICE 


Cable Address: “WOLMACS ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 

















Cable Address: ““HALanain” All Codes Used 


Vancouver Milling and Grain Co., Limited 
VANCOUVER, CANADA 


wt 
XSW QW 


Exvourens: Hard Spring Wheat Flour, W be ont, Our excellent location and long experience 
Oats, Harley, Flax, beans, Peas, Meals, Et insure service. Write for samples today. 


& 


NN 


EANAMMA AMMA}. 








KIPP-KELLY 
Rotary Granulator 


SURPRISINGLY LARGE CAPACITY 


ee) 


For Production of Oatmeal, Cut-wheat, Bar- 
ley or any other Small Grain for Breakfast 
Foods or Chick Feeds. 


Will cut any small grain with negligible 
production of flour. Many patented im- 
proved features. Rugged design. Low up- 
keep. Excellently constructed, Capacity 
400 to 800 pounds product per unit per 
hour, depending on size of grain and size of 





Make your brand 
name as inviting 
as the tasty prod- 


ee 


CANALS 




















product. Six Unit machines producing 2,400 - 4 . ° 
to 4,800 pounds per hour. ucts into which a4 
TWO UNIT CUTTER . 
KIPP-KELLY LIMITED FLOUR CEREAL MILL Supplied In Mrs. Housewife f 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA ENGINEERS 1, 2, 4, 6 Unit Sizes . 
| will convert your 
3 
f y 
Stevens, Engineering & | Grain y flour. 
Construction Co., Inc. | be, ‘ t 
Designers and Ruilde rs [NIAGARA] Cleaners f) 
| GRAIN ELEVATORS | “yw : / 
| Flour and Feed Mills Warehouses ahem a. /, 
1317-19 Buder Bldy ST. LOUIS. MO seckport, N. ¥. 
| /, TI 
THE COLUMBUS LABORATORIES ° . Five Le {/ M 
ESTABLISH ED 1803 Riverside Code Revision / 
. . Issued in x Per Copy, $12.5 ; 
Wheat, Flour, eed Analyses : ema for Peg r SALES OFFICES: & 


Prompt and Accurate Returns For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWES 
31 North State Street CHICAGO Minne to 4 lg i a on 


[The Raymond Bag Co. Nong 
Middletown, Ohip Boston 


fi 








SS 








Flour Mill Appraisers ,fs.inty2 Coats & Burchard Co. 


Appralaing Mills and Elevators. Address: 844 Rush St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SIMONDS SHIELDS: LONSDALE GRAIN 


=a = KANSAS CITY MISS8OU RLII= >>> 


STRONG MILLING WHEAT 








> 
ou 


OF DA, 










. . . ‘ 

Choice high protein wheats to tone up your N 

Z milling mixture. Of course, ordinary wheats N 

/ when you want them. iN 
, 4 | 

{ Two great elevators to meet your requirements. IN 





oe 





~ 
7 way 
etany 












> -. 

C. W. LONSDALE, Presipent wn 
F.C. VINCENT, Vice PRESIDENT eee 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secy. & Treas. se 

E. F. EMMONS 2 

F. A. THEIS “4 al 

F. J. FITZPATRICK : - a 

J.H. MARTIN . ate 7 


B. J. O’DOWD 








Hallet & Carey Co. 


> . F es . Receivers . Shippers 
CARGILL P Handlers of Grain eS ee i , 


Minneapolis 


Superlatively 
Fine Milling 
Wheat 








MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE BUFFALO 
DULUTH GREEN BAY NEW YORK 


EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE 
EXCHANGE 
TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE 


Mill Requirements Solicited 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Grand Forks, N. D We give good service to 
Minot, N. D. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


Marshall, Minn. 
Fairmont, Minn. 


all millers but like espe- 
cially toserve those who 
require especial quality 





selections. 








Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. 
Specialists in all 
MILLING GRAINS 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Kafir and Milo 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 


900-910 Flour Ex. Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Moore-SeaverGrainCo. 
1,250,000 Bushels Storage 


Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels KANSAS CITY 




















sprinc—MILLING WHEAT —winter 


Grain Any Grade, Weight or Protein Content ssnwEAPOLIS 


Commmiacion McCABE BROS. CO. —-Ruxiras Southwest 














Wheat 


Our standard grades 
are adapted to millers’ 
needs and assure uni- 
form milling wheat the 
year through. 


The quality of your wheat 
is the foundation of your 
flour. Have 


RIHELDAFFER 
The Wheat Expert 


select your wheat for you. 


THE TENNEY COMPANY 





New Kansas Wheat 


Merchandising Department 


Wichita Terminal Elevator Co. 


Capacity 2,000,000 Bushels 











MINNEAPOLIS , DULUTH WICHITA, KANSAS 
Established 1877 
ie a Bre Grain Co E. L. LUIBEL 
Geneey Svs. eee VO. Consignments and 


Soft and Hard Winter 


MILLING WHEAT 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Sales to Arrive 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Elevator Facilities Now Being Doubled 


UHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


CHICAGO - KANSAS CITY 
1,800,000 Bushels Storage Capacity 
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-— 
- AMERICA’S CHINEST TERMINAL &LEVATOR 

Hard Winter Wheat of any type, of any protein, 

can be supplied efficiently and economically by this company. The _—_ 


resources of our two great elevators are available to millers near or far. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A”—6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage C 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

















GENERAL COMMISSION COMPANY 1 : 
MILL FEED Members Kansas City Board of Trade Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers 
Cc. L. FONTAINE, JR., Pres. Capital $50,000.00 Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 
a Sky 
KANSAS pirect from Kansas re Pep, Dependable Service for W.J. EDWARDS GRAIN CO 
*” MARSHALL HALL “ Particular Millers — ; ty ; a 
WHEAT Let us select Grain Commission Receivers and Shippers 
JOHN HAYES GRAIN CORPORATION Future Orders Solicited YOu" wheat COUNTRY RUN TRACK GRAIN 
» requirements - 7 — wees 
“od GRAIN CO. ~~ Fe JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS Our Specialty 
MILLS WICHITA, KANSAS "ep, St. Lowts, 380. of sa 140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL.’ 504 Merchants’ Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





























Barnes-Ames Company 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


DULUTH and NEW YORK 





|; 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 

Ames-Barnes Co., New York 

Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Beltimore 
Smyth-Barnes & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. PLANT 


WIRE US FOR 


Our Standard 48-49-lb Malting Barley 

48-lb Recleaned Poultry Barley 

Sample No. 1 Recleaned Barley, Mixed 
Feed, Oats, containing 40 per cent 
Barley 






203 Chamber of Commerce 


THE MINNEAPOLIS PLANT 





PRICES ON 


No. 2 Red Durum Wheat 


45-lb, or better, Flax 
Screenings 
30-lb No. 2 Mixed Feed 


Oats 


FROEDTERT GRAIN & MALTING CO. 


602-604 Corn Exchange 
Milwaukee, Wis. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 3,000,000 Bushels 


Elevator Capacity, 








ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


GRAIN DEALERS 


Futures Orders Winnipeg, Liverpool and Consignments 
Solicited United States Markets Solicited 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO 





A wueat SUPPLY 





of the finest type is 
made available for the 
mills close to the wheat- 
fields, or for those a 
thousand miles away 





Scott, Burrows & Christie 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Stocks - Grain -(otton -‘Provisions 


MEMBERS— New York Stock Exchange, Chicago Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade 





: by the service of this 





company. We have 
the experience and fa- 
cilities for filling every 
. requirement of millers. 


THE NEW YORK PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE 


Offers those interested in trading in Domestic or Bonded 
wheat its carefully constructed business machinery and 
the protection assured by its sixty years of trade prestige. 


A book of rules will be sent on request. 
Address: W. C. ROSSMAN, Secretary. 








Wyandotte Elevator Co. 


OSCAR T. COOK, MANAGER 
Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels KANSAS CITY, MO. 











“Manufactured Weather” 1s Pzopucr Berren 


Grrier Fogineering Grporation 


Main Office and Works: Southwestern Office: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 505 Manufacturers’ Exchange Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 











ssmueller 


Peerless 








Ground Cut Roll Finish 


"For Complete Information Write 
ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








Reduces Stock Easier 
—10 to 15 Degrees Cooler 
— Using Less Power 

—20 to 25% 

More Grinding Capacity 


—Facts! 
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ALL GRADES OF MILLFEED 


me RED DOG «= 





Minneapolis, Minn. 








Get Acquainted With Our “Suppew Surpment Mrxep Car Service” 


Shipping Capacity, Forty Mixed Cars Daily 


FLOUR MIDDS—RED DOG 


Straight or Mixed Cars 


NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


Joun E. GERAGHTY, President 
MAURICE J. BEAUBAIRE, Secretary 


MINNEAPOLIS 








When in the 


market or MILLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK bieecr'frox™ 
FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


110 So. Dearborn St. S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








tm. 





EXPORTERS OF FLOURS AND MILLFEEDS 


H. WEHMANN & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


H. J. Guernsey, Flour and Semolinas, Chicago 
327 South La Salle Street 








MILLF EEDS and L Efoasel 


THE BERTLEY CO. 
827 South La Salle Street 
Suite 544, The Webster Bldg. 
F. M. RosekRans, Mer. CHICAGO 


y05 E PH’5 








Chapin Buys Bran 
Always in the Market 
CHAPIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE KONRAD SCHREIER CO. 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
Manufacturers of 
“BRAWN” Whole Wheat Flour 
“BRAWNITE” Bread Improver 
National Sales Office, 1427 Lytton Bldg. 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

















100 LBS. NET 








E LLYAurt. 
vomesric h ij. export 
AMERICAN Fore Biba. 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 





B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 


130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 


Buyers and Shippers 
of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 























Always in the market. All grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 
JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 


Established for 40 Years 
Export. 412 N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 








Siebel Institute o Technology 


Established 1872 
Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
Dependable Service 


958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO 


PH. ORTH CO. 
FLOUR axpv BAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
198-204 FLORIDA STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















ERNEST G. DAHL 


DOMESTIO EXPORT 
Flour and Cereal Products 


SEND SAMPLES 


and Quotations of 


605 No. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


QUALITY FLOUR 


Cc. W. DILWORTH 


Room 427 America Fore Bldg. 
844 Rush St, Chicago 


Chicago and Vicinity 


We are 
buyers of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


Suite 400-402 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





FLOUR 





‘ ‘ 
L. F. Carpenter Co. 
225-230 Temple Court 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WM. COWAN & CO. 
Hard and Soft Wheat 
FLOURS 


105 Hud St., NEW YORK 
——— 29 So, La Salle St. 


CHICAGO 








Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 
3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “Century” 


Millfeed Specialists 
BEN H. WILLIAMSON & CO. 
Consignments Solicited 


FLOUR GRAIN ALFALFA MEAL 
and MrxEp Fgep Supplies 


Dependable Brokers MEMPHIS, TENN. 











There are a few good mills who want the 
Proper Representation in Chicago 
as to the sales of their flour. We want to 
get in touch with such. 

Send your samples and values. 


P. P. Croarkin & Son 


105 W. Monroe St. OHICAGO, ILL. 


PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Morchants Loan & Trust Co, Bldg 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 





H.W. KLEINSTEUBER 
Setting * “It’s the Wheat’ riours 


Sarrutre—Jupitua—Go.p Cross 


609 25th Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








Flour Broker for 
NASHVILLE MARKET 


J. W. Colvert & Co. 
Nashville Trust Building, Nashville, Tenn. 














maaan: - # are always in the market for 
Screenings and hard ian soft client flours. 


Mill Oats Bol = 


CHAMBERS-MACKAY CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
600-606 W, Austin Ave, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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W.S. JOHNSON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO V, THOMPSON CO, 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB., and Chicago, IIl. 











PSSSRSCRSSSSCHSHHCSRSESEEESESEReeeeeeess 








BAKERS SUPPLIES 





J. E. NUBER 
Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 


je Sad ORLEANS 


HAMBURG 


Cable Address: ““WATERMAN”™ 


BAKERS MACHINERY 








OTTO FRIEDEBERG 
Special European Representative 
Schauenburgerstr. No. 15 
Hamburg, Germany 
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NEW YORK 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 











Corn Products - 


Morrow & Company 








EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


Soft Winter Export Patent Flour - 
Semolina - 


Established 
1902 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 
Linseed Cake 


Produce Ex. - NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S. A. 
Cable Address: ‘‘MORROWLAW,"’ New York 











AREESE CoO. 


Specializing in 
RYE FLOUR 


28 East 63rd St. NEW YORK 











COWING & ROBERTS 


Established Winter Wheat 
1887 Flour Flours 


Correspondence and a specialty 
samples solicited 


416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











2 Exceptional Facilities 
W. P. Tanner-Gross Company, Inc. 


Domestic Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 








\ 25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK - 





RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR ayp CEREALS 











a 


FLOUR 

SEMOLINA 

MILLFEEDS 
CORN PRODUCTS 





ee 





ie ONES. 


Reynier Van Ev.era 
Company 
DIRECT TRADE REPRESENTATIVES 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Victor Building 
Los Angeles, California 


Room 101, 364. So. Anderson St. 
T. R. Botts, Mgr. 








“a 





W. T. HARDING, Inc. 
Domestic FLOUR Export 


NEW YORK 


F-18 Produce Exchange 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
342 Madison Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








New York,N. Y. é 
Pi 








| FLOUR BROKER” |] 


JAMES HAFFENBERG 


Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








WHITE & COMPANY 


117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 
Flour 
HARRY E.WHITECO. 


303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

















A RELIABLE 
ong | = MEDIUM 
eS te ™ 














RICKENBACK & Co., Lrp. 
405 Produce Exchange NEW YORK CITY 
Buyers of Grain and Feed for 


Deutsche Futtermittelgesellschaft 
HAMBURG, GERMANY 





American Flour Corporation 


Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ““AMFLOURCO”’ 


HENRY KOPER & CO. 


FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 


11 Broadway NEW YORK 








GB. F. Schwartz & Co, 


Incorporated 


Mttt FEEOS 





-FLOUR 


FEED a \ 
Grain BROKER 
HARRY J. HANNON 


319 Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO, N.Y. 











DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 


Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 


Produce Ex. New Yorx 


WILLIAM ROGERS 
FLOUR 


Send Samples and Quotations 
212 E. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


J.L. CISNEROS 
FLOUR 


DOMESTIO EXPORT 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Emrit Trading Corporation 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
Epw. M. RAPHEL, PRESIDENT 


FLOUR for 23-25 Beaver Street 
EXPORT NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ‘‘EMRITO”’ 





FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


PHILETUS SMITH 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











The Halboth-Coans Co. 


Fiour MiLu AGENTs 


PropvucE NEW 
ExcHANGE YORK 











SIMPSON.HENDEE &COINC 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


BUYERS & DISTRIBUTORS of MILLFEED 








NEW YORK 














poMEsTic—FLOUR 


J. J. MCMAHON 


23-25 Beaver St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


EXPORT 


Telephone 
Hanover 3439 
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ALBERT F. JANSS 
Spring FLOUR Kansas 


B-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








All Your Needs in Grain or Feeds 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BUFFALA, N. Y. 


Walter E. Fuller Flour Co. 
Flour Brokers 


Spring, Winter and Kansas 
131 Stats STREET BOSTON, MASS. 





FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Spring Patents 
Spring Clear 
Kansas Patent 
Kansas Clear 


Canadian Flour 
Milled in Bond 


Semolina 

Durum Flour 

Rye Flour 

Soft Winter Flour 


. STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


Mills at - 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Kansas Orry, Mo. 


Cable Address: 


Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
BOSTON 
DAWSON & SEAVER 
NEW YORK 
Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








F. W. WISE & CO. 


Millers’ Agents 


Flour and Feed 





VICTOR ZIMMERMAN 
CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


Jobbers of Spring, Hard and Soft Wheat 
our 
Also Distributors of Rye Flour 














Burra.o. N.Y. “States,” Philadelphia 508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 917 Cass Ave. ST.LOUIS, MO. 
J.V.& A.W. GODFREY Hunter-Robinson Milling 


KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Bourse - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A reliable outlet for your feeds. 


Also large handlers of Dried Buttermilk and Dried Skim Milk for 
the feed and baking trade. 


(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 





Quality Flours 


201 Chamber of Commerce BOSTON 








& Grain Co. FEED 
Buyers and Sellers of 
Gen. Offices: Merchants Ex., St. Louis, Mo. 


Branch Offices: Philadelphia, 472 Bourse 
Bldg. ; Cleveland, 505 Swetland Bldg. 














FLOUR«adOFFALS sames J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn 


Forward Samples and Quotations 


Successor to Richardson Bros. 
Broker 
Tue Bourse, Puriaperputa, Pa. 


J.T. McINTOSH 


Mill Representative 
Flour and Feed Broker 
603 Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


John F. Morrissey & Co. 


FLrovr—BROKERAGE—Frep 


Mail Samples 
308 Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 














SAMUEL 


BELL & SONS 


Wholesale Flour and Feed Merchants 


Send Samples and Lowest Quotations 
of All Grades, 
Established 1857 


Fourth and Market Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 


FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 
Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 


Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Since 1899 


7 'RNHEL 


FLOUR CO. 


EXCLUSIVE JOBBERS OF FLOUR 
ST.LOUIS, MO. 

















au Grades MILLFEED 


Send samples and quote prices Philadelphia Rate 


Established 1916 


Cc. V. ADAMS 


Lancaster, Pa. 





The Recksteiner Company 
Flour and Feed 


Brokers 
411-12 Commerce Bldg., COLUMBUS, O. 














HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicN FILOUR  pomestic 


667 und 669 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


J. C. Consodine Company 


Millers’ Agents 


1503 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 














Buyers of 


FEED 


of all kinds 


Bourse Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





F.O. JONES 
Mill Representative 
FLOUR anp FEED 


401 East Fifth Street 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Hard and Soft 
Winter Wheat 


I invite correspondence 
with a few bakers and 
jobbers who will appre- 
ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 


L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 
201 Postal Building 














Suffolk Feed & Supply Co. 
EASTPORT, LONG ISLAND 


Always in the market 
for Second Clear Flour 


Send Samples and Quote Prices 








Member Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 


General Flour Company 
FLOUR in General 


1215 American Bldg. Baltimore, Maryland 
LEWIS BLAUSTEIN 


Domestic MiLuinG Co. 
A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
SPECIALIZING IN 


MILLFEEDS 


KANSAS CITY - MO. 














NEWSOME FEED & GRAIN CO. 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 


15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 
Red Dog 


Wire your offers 





DON C. GRAHAM 


FLOUR 
KANSAS CITY 














FLOUR : FEEDS 


O. M. QUESENBERRY 
Broker and Distributor 
HINTON, WEST VA. 








Has a water miller the 
right to monopolize fishing 
and ice harvesting privi- 
leges on his millpond? 


Thus and many other 
practical questions of 
law affecting flour 
milling and allied in- 
dustries are answered 
in “The Miller and 
the Law,” by A. L.H. 
Street. 

A handsomely bound volume 


of 734 pages, completely in- 
dexed, price $5.00, postpaid. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ley, eee eC TE ee 1927 
The Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Gentlemen: 
PMO GORE MO. ins ccc cess ves copies 


of “The Miller and the Law,” by A. 
L. H. Street. Price $5.00. 


....Charge to my account. 
....f enclose check. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ““Fiaxy,”’ London 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. | 
FLOUR IMPORTERS | 


Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON,E.C. | 


Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON 


Cable Address: “‘Coventry,’’ London 


PAYNE & ROUTH 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 


73 Bishopsgate LONDON, E. C. 2 


Cable Address: ‘‘PayTINE,’’ London 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
43-45 Gt. Tower Street, E. C.3 





And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No. 7 
Cable Address: ‘‘FrasTanco,’’ London 





RAYMOND & REID 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
The Baltic, St. Mary Axe LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘Ec.arr,’’ London 





BERNARD HASLAM 


FLOUR IMPORTER 
47 Mark Lane LONDON,E.C.3 | 


Cable Address: ‘‘BERNASLAM,” London 





JOSEPH WILES & SON 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON 
Cable Address: ““MippLIN@s,’’ London 


M. STANNARD 








F. T. COLLINs 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 


CEREAL PRODUCT 


IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 


i A can NA, , 
LYNDSELL & KENNEDY | 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Wall Stand No. 49, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 59 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


| 
Cable Address: ‘‘LynpsE.u,”’ London | 





Telegraphic Address Cable Address 
“TooMITOOM” “TooMITOOM" 


RAYMOND-HADLEY- 
TOOMEY CO. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 








T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: ‘““MEpILL,’’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 


LONDON 
Cable Address: ‘‘ALKERS,’’ London 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. 
GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 


Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 


OrrFices: THE Ba.Tic, St. MARY AXE 
LONDON, E. C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Harris,’’ London 


GREEN & GOWLETT 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
CORN PRODUCTS AND 
ALL FEEDINGSTUFFS 


48 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 





James Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 


FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Cable Address: “Roma” 





Established 1885 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 
HULL AND GLASGOW 





THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 


For sale at all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Mryn., U.S. A. 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED AND COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

41-42 Britannia Buildings 
46 Fenwick Street LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: *‘FENNELL,"’ Liverpool 
WM. McKERROW & CO. 
LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL 
Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 


Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 
IM + er ERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: ‘‘PoLLock,”’ Belfast 
“PitusBury,"’ Dublin 


JAMES ALLEN & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 


BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50, Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


59 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 





Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ““WINTER,”’ London 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: ““ByRNE,’’ Dublin 





A. G. BUTTIFANT 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘‘BuTTIFANT,”’ London 


Codes: Bentley’s Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 





KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 





Cable Address: ‘“FREDKOS,”’ Belfast 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘"WavVERLEY” 


Corn Exchange Chambers 


Established 1874 


S. & A. RUNCIE 


LTD, 
IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘RuNCIE” 


| 


| 





DEMPSTER, PETERSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


28 Royal Exchange Square 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““BELLINO,’’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


ANDREW Law WriuiaM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: CAMELLIA," Glasgow 


BRUCE & WILSON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


25 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘CaLypso” 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"' Glasgow 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 


WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Correspondence solicited 
Advances on consignments 


Cable Address: 
“Fiovur,”’ Leith 


| ARCHIBALD HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


GLASGOW LEITH 


Cable Address: ‘Ros.in,” Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope St.. GLASGOW 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

12 Virginia St.,. ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxutuip,”’ Dundee 





M. KOSMACK & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Also at Belfast and Dublin 
Cable Address: ‘"KosMACK,"’ Glasgow 





FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


PER COPY, $12.50 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


ISSUED IN 1923 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, MInn., U.S. A. 
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GLASGOW —45 HOPE STREET 





R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


Also at Beisto., SovurnampTros, Hui., Bevrast, Dveiis and Cork 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address De.iout,”’ Glasgow 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Offices also at Dustin, LerTH and BeLrast 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 


67 Hope Street, 


Cable Address; Grains,” Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


C. L. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: "“GLENcAIRN,'' Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘Dirptoma,"’ Glasgow 


L. VAN DER HEYM 


AGENT 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Flour, Semolina, Rolled Oats, Rice, 


Feedingstuffs, ete. 


Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: ““VANDERKHEYM,'’ Kotterdam 


NIEVAK 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 
CORN FLOUR and RICE 

Singel 72 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
“NIEVAK" 


HANDELSVEREENIGING 
LE GUE & BOLLE 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

ROTTERDAM 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Legué,’’ Rotterdam 


P. MEURS PZ. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ''MEURSMEEL” 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B C 5th Edition 


GLASGOW 


Also at: 27 Charlotte Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





SCHOFFER & CO. 
Established 1855 FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


Invite correspondence with reliable mills in 
Canada, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas for 
uniform High Grade Hard Wheat Flour 


Cable Address: ‘Scuarrer,’’ Rotterdam 


| Mathieu Laochsinger J.P. Meurs 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OaTs, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 
Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: ‘*MaTtTLucn” 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: “BusGrip,’’ Amsterdam 

| All codes us 

Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 

Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


AMSTERDAM 


TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
Cable Address: ‘CLE0" AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 
Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 





HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘S1rENE”’ 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guarar’y Trust Co., New York 





J. TAS EZN 

Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 

FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 
Canadian mills 
Cable Address: ‘"Tassiano” 


N. V. BORGHART’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: 
“ BoroMi,"’ Rotterdam 


N. V. ‘““VEEMESTA”’ 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 
Cable Address: ‘"VEEMESTA” ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


HOLLAND FOOD CORPORATION 
100 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 
Importers and Exporters FLOUR, SEMOLINA, ROLLED OATS and OTHER CEREALS 


Amsterdam, Holland 


New York, U.S. A. 
Cable Address: ‘‘HoroopcorP”’ 


Cable Address: ‘‘Horoop” 
Agencies in Belgium, France, Greece and Norway 








| N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 


Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 
Guaranteed payment of documents 
References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New Yor 
Cable Address: “LocomoTion,"’ Rotterdam 


KARL GAL & CO. 
PRAGUE XII—Manesova 19. 


SOLICIT AGENCIES OF FIRST-CLASS 
FLOUR MILLS AND GRAIN 
EXPORTERS 


Cable Address: “GALco,” Prague 


THE A B C CODE 


In use_by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20. 
For sale at all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS 
Minn., U.S.A. 


N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM 


Large Trade in Germany, 
Cable Address: ‘‘HESLENFELD,’’ Amsterdam 


Czecho-Slovakia and Austria 


OSIECK & COMPANY 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM -ROTTERDAM 
Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


Cable Address: 
“OsiEckK,’’ Amsterdam 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May Ist, 1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 





LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “INTEeRESsT,’’ Rotterdam 


Established 1876 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR AGENT 


Wheat and Rye Flour, Rolled Oats, Buckwheat 
Flour and Groats, Semolinas, Corn Flour 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: 'FELIXHEN" 


COOPERATIEVE GROOTHANDELSVEREENIGING 


(Co-operative Wholesale Society) 


“DE HANDELSKAMER" 


ROTTERDAM 


The above is a buying organization for about 300 co-operative bakeries in Holland 
and desires to enter into direct business relations with first class American and 
Canadian mills. We purchase for our own account and have our own brands. 


Best American References 


Cable Address: '' HANDELSKAMER” 





N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ''WiTBURG” 
NEW YORK, U.S. A.., cable address: ‘“WiTBURG"’ 


Established 1868 


Reference: Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 


M. JocHEMS AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 


N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Cable Address: ‘‘ELFINE,’’ Amsterdam 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AMSTERDAM 


CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 
AMSTERDAM-— Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hobhe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ‘‘CARMIBOEK” 
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Established 1895 


Cable Address: ““OrTroMADSEN”’ 


OTTO MADSEN 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS 
ROLLED GATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Samples and offers solicited 





IMPORTER TO SCANDINAVIA OF WHEAT 
AND RYE FLOURS, ROLLED OATS 
AND SEMOLINAS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: 
“PLEMBANG,"’ Copenhagen 





A. C. JORGENSEN & CO. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Desire first-class mill connections 
Cable Address: ‘ ACIFLOUR” 





Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 


ASBJORN P. BJIORNSTAD 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: 
The Northwestern Miller 


A/S MERCATOR 
FLOUR 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
or Northwestern Miller, 59 Mark Lane, London 





RIMPAU & CO. 


Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG H 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 


Desire Agents for the sale of their RYE FLOURS—patents, 
low grades and feeding flours 


Cable Address: “Rimpac” 





W. de BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL GRADES, 
WHEAT, RYE AND OTHER GRAINS 


Excellent selling organization in Germany. 
Czecho-Slovakia, Danzig, Poland, the 
Baltic States and Russia 


Cable Address: ‘‘WEDEBOER,’’ Hamburg 


SIEGMUND STEEG 


MILLERS’ AGENT FOR FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


* Koenigstrasse 15, HAMBURG, 3% 


Cable Address: ‘“STEEGMEHL,'’ Hamburg 





Established 1871 OSLO 
References : 
The National! City Bank of New York, New York 
Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London 





EINAR SIGGERUD A/S 


FLOUR AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Wish Agency for First Class Grain Exporters 
References: 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 
Den Norske Creditbank, Oslo 
Cable Address: **RECORD,"’ Oslo 





Established 1846 
LUDWIGSEN & SCHJELDERUP 


WORKING SCANDINAVIA AND 
THE BALTICS 


OSLO, NORWAY 





REIDAR HAGEN 


COMMISSION AGENT 
FLOUR — GRAIN — FEED 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: '"REIDAGEN" 





FREDRIK BLOM & CO. A/S 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: *“FREDBLOMCO”" 


PAUL FREUND 


MILLERS’ AGENT HAMBURG, 1 


IMPORTER OF GRAIN, FLOUR anv FEED 


Cable Address: ‘‘PAFRE" 


een 
EUGEN SOMLYO & CO. 

MILLERS’ AGENTS HAMBURG, 8 
Solicit Agency of first class Grain Exporters 


Importers of Grain, Flour and Feeding- 
stuffs for Germany, Czecho-Slovakia 
and the Baltic States 


Cable Address: “‘Or1ENTESCO,"’ Hamburg 





Norwegian Flour Monopoly Abandoned 
In course of the next few months our former 
customers will in be able to buy direct 
through us. We, therefore, wish tosecure agen- 
cies of first class American and Canadian mills. 
JENS ROLFSEN & SON A/S 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: ““ROLFSENSON."’ 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller. 





Established 1865 


W. HVISTENDAHL & CO. 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED 


OSLO, NORWAY 


GUSTAV B. THOMAS 


HAMBURG 


IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
all Central European Countries 


Cable Address: Codes: Riverside 1910 
““MEHLTHOMAS” Bentley's 


ALEXANDER BALTIS 
ABO, FINLAND 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
AGENT 


Represented in all the towns of Finland 








SKLEMETSEN ~ 





FLOUR AGENT 
Cables: ‘*KLEMFLOUR” OSLO, NORWAY 


References: National City Bank of New York, N. Y. 
Hambros Bank Limited London 





HENRIK HAFSTAD 


IMPORTING 
AGENCY 


BERGEN, NORWAY 





W. J. HILTUNEN O/Y 


FLOUR COMMISSION 
AGENTS 


HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘HitTon”’ 











FINLAND 
GRAIN-FLOUR AGENTS 
0/Y FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD A/B 


HELSINGFORS 


LEVY BROTHERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Soft Winters and Spring Wheats ; 
Blended Patents and Clears; also Semolinas 
GIBRALTAR 
Cable Address: “Lion,” Gibraltar 


SARANTIS FRERES 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN 


PIRAZUS and SALONICA, 
GREECE 


Cable Address: ““NELSON,’’ Pirteus 


G. & X. XANTHOPOULO 


FLOUR IMPORTERS AND GENERAL MERCHANTS 
Head Office: 
ALEXANDRIA 
P. O. B. 121 


Eeypt GREECE 
CONSTANTINOPLE 
and Other Levantine 
Markets 


Reference: ‘Northwestern Miller,"’ London 


L. DUNBAR 


Successor to W. Dunbar Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKER 
Alexandra Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Bentley's, A B C 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘““DuNBAR,'’ Hongkong 


SUZUKI & CO., Ltd. 
WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN 


Seattle, Wash., 633 Dexter 
Horton Building 


THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement. . .00 


For sale at all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U.S. A. 








ERNST&ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anv AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
FORTY-TWO OTHER CITIES 











AUSTIN, COWARD & COMPANY 


Certified Public Accountants 
Recognized Specialists in Mill and Grain Accounting 


Refer to This Journal 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Mipa’s TRADE Mark & 
PATENT BUREAU 


537 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Trade Marks, Copyrights and Patents 
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e Made for C rose 
Who Know Flour 


and 


Want the Best 





Sunburst 








Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“Madelia’s Superlative” 


Strong—Well Milled—Bakers Patent 


Guaranteed to Satisfy 


Mill at 
Madelia, Minn. 
Daily Capacity 
1,200 Barre 


NORTHLAND MILLING CO. 


Is Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








WHITE SWAN FLOUR 


~ 
G ) THE BEST FLOUR 
{] IN THE WORLD 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING COMPANY, Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MINNESOTA 


























THE HiGuHest Pricep FLour IN AMERICA AND WorrTH ALL IT Costs 


Sing Midag SLOLLI 
Carries the assurance of success to the baker striving 
to materialize his ideal in the quality of his product. 


KING MIDAS MILL CO.  movezapous 








Mz 
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Successors to Sheffield-King Milling Co. 
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Mills: Graceville, Minn, 





These Strong, Glutinous, Uniform Grades of Flour Contain 
All the Good Qualities of Any Flour, Regardless of Price 


Personal Effort Directed in Filling 
All Baking Requirements 


Oakes, North Dakota 


“GOLDEN LINK” 


Special Patent 


“QUALITY LOAF” 


Standard Patent 


Excel Because They Spell Success 


Excellent in Color, Texture, Volume and Absorption 


BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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some particular brand,it usually means 


HEN discriminating buyers 
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Sc show a decided partiality for 





they are satisfied with the quality and 
price. If, for any reason, you are dis- 
satisfied with the flour you are using, 
it would pay you to investigate the 


reasons for the popularity of 


KOMO and 
PACEMAKER 


Saint Paul Milling Co. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


E 
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The Chaire 
for Quality 


/ a Wani fair 
wae >, Flour 


sinre 1872 


(amnonValley Milling(o. | 


MINNEAPOLIS 


OPERATING MODERN WATERPOWER MILLS 





us. 
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4 The Commander Lion 


Sey COMMANDER LION is a symbol of our responsibility to you. 
It is your protection in buying flour—your assurance of quality, value 
and satisfaction. 


From the careful selection of the finest of the world’s wheat to the satisfac- 
tion of your customers, Commander provides the highest degree of protection. 


In the great elevators of Commander is preserved the inherent quality of the 
finest wheat to insure year ’round uniformity of Commander Flour. 


In the mills continuous supervision is maintained over every process of manu- 
facture. Scientific tests are made in modern laboratories. Every precaution 
is taken to assure those high standards for which Commander is noted. 


Through modern, economical milling methods and continuous operation many 
unusual savings are effected. These enable us to give you added quality 
without added cost—better lour—reasonably priced. 


You can have implicit confidence in the Commander Lion. It identifies a 
flour that is backed by all the resources of a milling organization that in 30 
years of operation has grown to be one of the largest in the world. 


COMMANDER MILLING Co. - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Better Flour—Reasonably Priced 


Commander Flour’ it | 

















“MINNESOTA MAKES THE BEST FLOUR IN THE WORLD” 
| 
er 
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“SWEET 





"hale FLOUR MILLS 


INCORPORATED 





HIGH GRADE 
DURUM WHEAT 
SEMOLINAe 








MINNEAPOLIS ~ St. PAUL 
MINNESOTA 


































: f AS established its 
PY value tothe house- 
wife and baker. 
Years have proven 
its uniformity. 


TU 
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All our brands are 
the result of the 
same _ painstaking 
care and efficient 
milling of selected 
wheat. 








OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN 
GOODHUE 









CCC 














e Wade by 
LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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CREAM” 
"VERY BES 


QUALITY. 








FLOURS - 


Siieds up under punishment 


Mother Hubbard 


The flour of supreme satisfaction 


Worth the difference 


HUBBARD 
MILLING 
COMPANY 


Mankato, Minn. 











“Pride of Minnesota” 


FLOUR 





1,000 BARRELS EVERY DAY 


NORTHWESTERN MILLING CO. 


General Offices: CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Mills at Little Falls, Minn. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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“WINGOLD” “WINONA’ 





e Minnesota i eads! 


CCORDING to the United States Bureau 

of Census, which has just announced the 

results of the last biennial census, Minnesota 

made MORE FLOUR THAN ANY OTHER 
STATE IN THE UNION. 


Minnesota manufactured 22,631,000 barrels of 
Flour in 1925,—about 73 million barrels more 
than the next largest producing state. 


Minnesota not only “Makes the Best Flour in 
the World” but it makes More Flour Than 


Any Other State. 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


Winona, MINNESOTA 


“WINGOLD” Rye Flours 


“BOXER” “NORMANO?” 
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ojelected 
‘Wheat 


The “ 


Helps the ‘Baker 


-lake a 
‘Better Loaf 










Bixota” baker knows that increased 
profits come to producers of quality bread 


©Ohe RED WING MILLING Co. 


Millers of High Grade Flours 


Rep WING, MINNESOTA 









ouperior 
Milling 
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FOUR 
GoodBread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
Fancy Short Patent 


PRIDE OF DULUTH 
First Patent 


DULUTH RELIABLE 
Standard Straight 


APEX 
Extra Fancy Clear 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











QUALITY 
ECONOMY 


GUARANTEED 


CLARO MILLING Go 


612 Security Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 






























Ask for Samples and Prices. 








MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. 
High Quality Spring Wheat Flours 


General Offices: 


Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS 








Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets 


Wire for Samples and Prices 


CROWN MILLING COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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FOR MORE 


and Better Bread 


EMPIRE MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











[EMP RE MILLING CO 3 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 
or 
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All we ask to prove the 
worth«of PRODUCER | 
, Flour:to you is that you | 
give it a thorough trial 
in your own shop. 





4 ASE AEM 2° REDS LEGA A UME 
a Milled by RUSSELE-MIELER MILLING. Go, 
General Offices Minneapolis. Branch 
Offices “Boston, Biiffal6, New. York City, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, DéS Moines, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, Denver, 
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Minnesota Flours 








have a reputation 
for quality— 


“BIG 
JO 


has made them 
famous. 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co. 
Wabasha, Minn., U. S. A. 


J.G. LAWRENCE, President 
W.B. Wess, Vice-President and Manager 
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“By the authority of the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress I command 
you to surrender.’ These were the memorable words addressed to the English 
Commander at Ticonderoga by Colonel Ethan Allen of the Green Mountain Boys. 





Ethan Allen Flour 


is the result of a determination to make a 
flour which more than satisfies the baker. 
His bread surpasses the loaves of his com- 
petitors and he skims the cream of the trade. 


WELLS FLOUR MILLS 


WELLS, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 
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Always Ace High 
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Ge FLOUR with 
The Vim and Pep left in, and 
The Doubt and Trouble left out. 


Tennant ¢& Hoyt Co. 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 








SEMOLINA and DURUM FLOURS 
Chat Will Satisfy the Most Critical 


Ask for Samples 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., MiInNEAPOLIs 








RED RIVER MILLING COMPANY 
“CERES” “No.Al” 


Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 


Highest Quality Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 
Spring Wheat Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 











New Ulm Roller Mill Company 


RED JACKET PATENT 
COMPASS WHITE RYE 


New ULM MINNESOTA 
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Miss Minneapolis 


The Superlative Spring Wheat 
Short Patent 





This is a broad statement, 
but we welcome the oppor- 
tunity to prove it. 





Minneapolis Milling Co. 


B. B. Suerrrecp, President 


W. H. Suppurn, Vice President Minneapolis, Minn. 


M. L. Luruer, Vice President and Manager 
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HECKER JONES JEMELL MILLING @ 


NEW YORKCITY § 9 
Pare 7. BAO, 


Makes the 


loaf that 
holds your trade! 











1927 
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THE STANDARD OF STANDARDS 





CERESOTA FLOUR 


PURE—WHOLESOME—NOT BLEACHED 


THE NORTHWESTERN CONSOLIDATED MILLING CoO. 


H. P. GALLAHER, Vice-Prestpent anp Manacer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
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+ OSAKIS MILLING CO. 
OSAKIS, MINN. 

















Osakis Milling Co. 
«Merchant -Nillers 


Osaxis, MINN. 


Hard Spring 
Wheat Flour 


Write or wire for prices. 


, BREAD IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FoopD 


Marcus JouNsON, President 


J.J. PADDEN, Vice President 











Just the Cream - Hard Wheat 


ALso SEMOLINAS 


Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 














EMPIRE  4;; 


Fancy Short Patent 


gh Grade Semolinas and Ryes 





EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


GREENLEAF 
**A SHADE BETTER” 
The Greenleaf Milling Co. 


22 Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“‘Marshall’s Best’ 


Building 
Brokerage Connections Solicited 








STERLING 


Best Bakers’ Patent 
Eastern Representatives—Harry R. Gordon Co., New York City 








ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR 


CORN PRODUCTS 
DEGERMINATED AND KILN DRIED 
(MEAL, FLOUR AND GRITS) 


MYSTIC MILLS 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


BEST OF ALL 


FLOUR 
Again on the market 


Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co. 


ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


Ervin’s Best Flour short patent 
White Gold Flour s?ecis! bakers 
paten 


Correspondence solicited 


St. CLouD, MINNESOTA 




















The Central Minn. Power & Milling C 


Daily Capacity, 300 Barrels Spring Wheat Flour 


o, SAUK CENTER 
MINNESOTA 








THE WEAVER CO., Agents 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


Since 1830 


‘Bodmer’s “Old ‘Keliable” 
BOLTING CLOTHS 


FLOUR ANALYSES 


40 Years of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
standard type averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 
You can’t afford to be without the HOWARD TESTS. HOWARD 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
for price list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
lated problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 





The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing § eeuahiiae 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station 


MINNEAPOLIS, hg 






















° ° 
Special Business Card Offer 
1,000 FINEST QUALITY Kip Carbs in Raised 
Flexible Printing—either shiny emboss or 
dull copper-plate finishes. } 
send copy, only $10.50. 
BusuneEti-Dautauist Press 
$24 Fourth Ave. So. 








C—APRONS: Clerks, Bakers, : 


Kids, Ladies, 
25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 
HE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 


(Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 
78 E. Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Ay 


Samples, prices and 


distribution plans gladly sent on request. 



















Specially Manufactured for: - 
‘MIXED FEED MANUFACTURERS 


and FLOUR MILLERS 





CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 


Office and Factory: 4513-4525 South Western Avenue Blvd. 
CHICAGO 































Dakota Maid and 
Dakota Pride 


State Mill & Elevator 






The highest types of 
spring wheat patents. 


Here to stay 
and 
here to serve. 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
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8S. M. Srvertson, Secretary 


Marshall Flour Mills Co. 


Corn Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE H.C. ERVIN COMPANY 
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Ouality—U niformity—Strength 


Numerous “quality” bakers appreciate its big bread- 





yielding power, the big loaf-volume that goes with 





it and last, but not least, the incomparable loaf- 





quality it produces. For real baking results, use our 





strong North Dakota Pure Spring Wheat Flours. 





EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


Ee 214 Produce Exchange........ New York, N. Y. 
Bes I eka cd cok sus eles Ninth and College St.......... Terre Haute, Ind. 
B. Bs TAVRING 606 os seee 874 Drexel Bldg..........0000 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Samuel Regalbuto....... 874 Drexel Bldg... ..00. 00000 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hayward & Co.......... Chamber of Commerce........ Baltimore, Md. 
Alexander P. Brookes...Harper Bldg................++ Washington, D. C. 
Sharp Flour Co......... Cal. Commercial Union Bldg...San Francisco, Cal. 
D. G. Thompson Co......841 Jefferson St............+6- Burlington, Iowa 






© Grafton Rotter Mill Co. 
Grafton, N.D. 















PERFECTION | 
WHEAT FLOUR agi 






se 


THE GRAFTON ROLLER MILL CO. 


Established 1872 


GRAFTON, NORTH DAKOTA 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 








CAVALIER MILLING Co. 


Can offer typical strong, high 

quality North Dakota flour. 
Write us. CAVALIER MILLING CO, 

Cavalier, N. D. 








Farco Mitit Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 


HARRY HARPER & COMPANY 
INCOME TAX SPECIALISTS 


MEMBERS OF AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


McKNIGHT BLDG. PIONEER BLDG 


MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL 
11 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. MUNSEY BLDG. 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON, D. C. 


REFER TO THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Pau, Pau & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 








Registered in the 
Trademarks United States and 
ForeignCountries 
Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
Century (Complete Files Registered 
Flour Brands—Booklet Free 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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VICTOR A. CAIN, Paesiperr ARTHUR 5S. CAIN, Vice-Paes. anv Treas. 











Milled to a quality which will 
insure its recognition as one 
of America’s premier flours. 








From the choicest high 
protein Turkey wheat. 










The CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 






I 



































wheat andthe 


A « S 


30) \ completest of 
\ 93 %4\ systems of equip- 
ment for clean- 
ing and grinding 





it and for subse- 
quently separating pure flour parti- 
cles from that which is not flour, the 
best flour still has within itself an 
objectionable coloring matter in its oil 
which Nature would correct in time 
if the manufacturer and consumer 
could afford to wait long enough. 
The Alsop Electrical Process gives 
the desired results immediately, 
without the slightest harmful effects. 
Hence, it has become indispensable to 
the commercial production of high- 
grade flour. 


Ma 








HI HH 








JOHN E. MITCHELL 
COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 
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Strength Is the 
Invisible Asset 


FLOUR in Bemis Cotton Bags packs and 
carries with maximum satisfaction. Losses 
and claims are negligible. Customer goodwill 
is increased. 


All cotton flour bags are made of approxima- 
tely the same width and weight of cloth fora 
given kind of bag. Laboratory tests show a 
wide difference in the strength of different 
makes of cloth that are the same in weight 
and appearance. 


Bemis Cotton Flour Bags are made of cloth 
woven in the Bemis mills especially for flour 
bags. Each fabric is made toa definite speci- 
fication to meet the requirements of the par- 
ticular bag for which it is designed. 








Sell More of Your Flour Through 
Bemis Better Bags 


ow 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


ASO PO NEL S tae ee 


INT ERATE SE PERE ARY EAE Cs RI 


rel dvs 


SPY a Me 


FE RE EE NAR he ET MB 
& 
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BRANCH OFFICES 


EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes, 

50 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England 
CANADA—A. H. Bailey, 

1001 Lumsden Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
EASTERN— Walter Quackenbush, 

23 Beaver Street, New York 
CHICAGO—Arthur 8S. Purves, 

166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, II. 
SOUTH WEST — Robert E. Sterling, 

614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 

543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 
PACIFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 

649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
ST. LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr., 

215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
Henry Haun, Superintendent 








he-Northwestern Miller 


Published Weekly by 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Main Office—118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


H. J. Parrainer, President and 
Treasurer 

W. C. Nicnors, Vice President 

Tuomas A. Gairrim, Circulation Manager 


Cable Address: ““PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS” 

Rosert E. Srerimc, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors 

Rosert T. Beatty, Secretary 

L. C. Wirren, Cashier 


Directors—The Officers and A. H. Bariey,C. F. G. Rarxes, WatterR QuackensusH 


Rosert E. Sreruime, Editor 
Carrout K. Micuener, Managing Editor 
Joun P. Broperick, Asst. News Editor 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
Rosert T. Beatry, Northwestern Editor 
A. F. G. Rarxes, News Editor 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United States, its possessions, 
Cuba and Canada: 

TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR 
Elsewhere: 

FOUR DOLLARS PER YEAR 


Special Bakery Issues only, One Dollar Per 
Year. Invariably in Advance. 
Single Copies Ten Cents. 


Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, 
Minn., as mail matter of the second class. 


Copyright, 1927, by The Miller Publishing Co. 


The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly 
advertise irresponsible or untrust- 
worthy concerns 


A quarterly printed index for binding with 
files of The Northwestern Miller will be 
mailed to subscribers upon request. 
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Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y......... 1225 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 1151 
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Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... . 1238 
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Veemesta, N. V., Rotterdam, Holland. . 1228 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago........ 1215 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y¥.1153 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland. . 1228 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 1155 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


W 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., 


Mill Co 
Waco, T 





Wade, John O., New York, N. Y........ 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 1226 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
DEE cA xcanb Cheha btasceae ae ceeesrs 1207 
Walla Walla Farmers Agency, Walla 
WIE, WEE cc cccvccnoecctisceseseces 1151 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark... 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
TEMMGRS cccccctecvncecccenseecocecsese 1206 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio........... 1215 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, OreGom ..cccsccccccccsssesecs 1151 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis.Cover 4 
Waterman, J. 8S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 
eS See eee eT OTe eee eT CTE 1224 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland. , 1227 
Watson-Higgins Mig. Co., Grand Rapids. 1155 
Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis........... 1242 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. . 1212 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis...... 1224 
Wellington (Kansas) Milling & Eleva- 
fo SPP rereerr rit TT ere rrrenerLerrnii 1208 
Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis.......... 1204 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn.......... 1238 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... 1218 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
co i err err rer ee rrr 1217 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, lowa.. 1122 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 1210 


Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 1215 
Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc., Harrisonburg, 


Ds Sh eksahnwnetGGhndes 0888345009 0%5 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co........... 1213 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y...1225 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 1157 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....1210 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 1123 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Pash WOE bie wh:d sv enet anes Ca cesaees 1120 


Wichita (Kansas) Terminal Elevator Co.1221 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng.1227 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 1215 


Williamson, Ben H., & Co., ——- . 1224 
Williamson Mlg. Co., Clay Center, Kan.. 1212 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland...... 1227 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 1213 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 

Winter Bros., London, England........ 1227 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis..1213 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass.......1226 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........ 1228 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa............ 1129 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas...1210 


Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto1220 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England... 

Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... .1216 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y....1147 
Wyandotte Elev. Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 1223 


Xx 


X., Alexandria, 


Y 


Xanthopoulo, G. & Egypt1229 


Young, D. P., Carbondale, Ill............ 
Youngblood, A. P., New York, N. Y...... 
Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 1210 
Ziebold Flour Mill Co., St. Louis, Mo....1214 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 1226 
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Bag Specialists 


N the various branches of the Chase 

organization are men who have 
specialized in working out attractive, 
dependable and economical containers of 
burlap, cotton, or paper, or combinations 
of these materials, for particular indus- 
triesand unusual purposes. Their services 
are offered to manufacturers in helping 
to solve bag problems, be they large or 
small. Make your problems known to 
your nearest Chase Branch or Sales Office. 


CHase Bae Co. 


Sales Offices: 
New York, Dallas, Charlotte, Chicago, Denver, Louisville, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Houston, Hutchinson, Little Rock, Charleston. 
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Affiliated Company THE ADAMS BAG COMPANY 


CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 
Manufacturers of NEVERBURST Paper Bags 














